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. Two books which appeared more than thirty, 
years ago, and which have been long out of 
print, are brought into one in this volume. The 
second of them — the "Process of Historical 
Proo^" was, in fewjt, a sequel to the first — the 
^ History of the Transmission of Ancient Books 
to Modem Times.** In now reprinting the two, 
us one> it has not been difficult to give continuity 
to the whole: this has been effected, partly by 
removing from each volume portions which 
seemed to be of secondary importance, and to 
be not closely related to the principal intention 
of the work ; and partly by introducing several 
entire chapters of new material; and by the 
insertion of additional paragraphs throughout 
What is new in this volume occurs chiefly in 
the mid portions of it« and at the end. 

In the course of this thirty years, the labours 
of cdtioSy combined with the researches of learned 
traveOers^ have thrown much light u^n ^^g^sN^^ 
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of the subject which is compendiously trea 
in this volume. No reader who is fully infom 
in this department will need to be told tl 
within the limits of a volume such as t 
nothing more than the most concise mentioo 
these recent labours and researches could 
attempted : they are referred to only in the y 
of suggestion and of sample. At the first, 
two books above mentioned were intended 
find a place in a course of general educatio 
reading; and it is only sa coming within 
range of a purpose such as this, that the Bepi 
is now offered to the public. 

In excluding fix)m the Reprint some chapi 
of the two volumes which related expressly 
the Biblical argument, or ^ Christian Evidenc 
I have been influenced by several reasons — s 
as these : The first of them is this, that w 
maybe regarded as the religious aspect of 
general subject has no direct claim to be 
duded in the treatment of it. In the n 
place, I have believed — ^and think so decisis 
—that, for the very purpq^ie of bringing 
Biblical argument home, with the greatest fo 
to the convictions of intelligent young pers( 
the subject should be fully understood in 
broadest aspect. When it is thus presen 
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and when it is thus understood, weH-informed 
and ingenuous persons will see and feel, irre- 
sistibly, that, as compared with any other mass 
of &ct8 belonging to literary antiquarianism, 
and to historic evidence, the Biblical evidence 
is many times more ample, and various, and is 
more unquestionably certain, than even the best 
and the surest of those masses of fistcts. 

There is yet another reason that has induced 
me to retrench, in this Reprint, much that, thirty 
years ago, might seem proper to the treatment 
of the subject. In this course of time a great 
change has had place upon the field of argument 
touching Christianity and its origin. Although 
disbelief may have spread widely of late, the 
argument concerning Christianity has been nar^ 
rowed on every side of it. Much that, a while 
^0, was thought to need the production of proof, 
has, within a few years, quite ceased to be spoken 
of as questionabla Several elaborate and in- 
genious endeavours to bring, first, the documents 
of Christianity, and then, the historic vrnport 
of those documents, into doubt, have signally 
&iled, and in fact they are abandoned as nuga- 
tory and hopeless. It would, therefore, be a 
superfluous labour at this time to defend positions 
which have ceased to be assailed. 
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The course of adverse thought, at this tim 
in Illation to the religion of Christ— the on 
religion concerning which any question can 1 
raised*^ has this tendency, namely, to dive 
Ibttention by all means, and as much as possib] 
from the poet ; and to engage all attention, ai 
to concentrate it, upon iih^ present Tnoment, ar 
upon its tangible and secular interests. This 
now the aim oi those writers, in the departmen 
of Philosophy — ^physical and abstract, who wou 
subvert Christianity, and who labour to do so \ 
drawing the thoughts of the educated class 
away firom it — away from its neighbourhoo 
If it be so, then it must be well for those wl 
take the other side, to do what they may f 
calling back the same classes, and for challengii 
them to acquaint themselves anew with Histor 
and to assure themselves of its incontestil] 
certainty. 



SZANTOBD RiyEBS, 

February, 1850. 
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CHAPTER L 

INTENTION OF THB PRESENT ABQUMENT. 

The credit of andent literature, the certainly of 
history, and the trath of religion, are all inYolyed 
in the secure transmission of ancient books to 
modem times. Many of the fSsu^ts connected with 
the history of this transmission are to be found, 
more or less distinctly mentioned, in every work 
in which the claims of the Holy Scriptures are 
advocated. But these facts are open to much 
misapprehension when they are brought together 
to subserve the purposes of a single argument. 
It is the intention of this volume therefore to lay 
them before general readers, as they stand apart 
from controversy, and as if no interests more im- 
portant than those of literature were implicated 
in the result of the statements we have to make. 

Nothing can be more equitable than that the 
Rennineness and authenticity of the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures should be judged of by the 
^es that are applied to all other ancient books ; 
nor is anything more likely to produce a firm aad 
intelligent conviction of the validity oi \\i!^ c^amk& 
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advanced for the Holy Scriptures, than a clear 
understanding of the relative value of the evidence 
which supports them. To furnish the means 
therefore of instituting a comparison, so just in 
itself, and so necessary to a fair examination of 
the most important of all questions, is the design 
of these pages. 

As this volume makes no pretension to com- 
municate information to those who are already 
conversant with matters of antiquity, literary or 
historical, whatever might seem recondite, or what 
is still involved in controversy, has been avoided. 
Nor will these pages be encumbered with nimierous 
references, which, though easily amassed, would 
increase the size of the volume without being ser- 
viceable to the class of readers for whom the 
author now writes. No facts are adduced which 
may not readily be substantiated by any one who 
has access to a library of moderate extent. But a 
few works, not often met with in private collec- 
tions, are named at the foot of the page where 
special information has been derived &om them. 

The principal facts of ancient history, and the 
authenticity of the works from which chiefly our 
knowledge of antiquity is derived, are now freely 
admitted, after a few exceptive instances have been 
set off, which are unproved, or doubtful. 

Yet on this subject, as well as upon some 
others, there often exists, at the same time, too 
much faith, and too little ; for, from a want 
of acquaintance with the details on which a 
rational conviction of the genuineness and valid- 
ity of ancient records may be founded, many 
persons, even though otherwise well informed, 
feel that they have hardly an alternative between 
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a simple aoceptanoe of the entire mass of 
ancient history^ or an equally indiscriminate 
suspicion of the whole. Ajid when it happens 
that a particular fact comes to be questioned, or 
when the genuineness of some ancient book is 
argued, such persons, conscious that they are little 
' familiar with the nature of the evidence on the 
strength of which the question turns, and per- 
ceiving that the controversy involves many recon- 
dite and uninteresting researches, or that it rests 
upon the validity oi minute criticisms, either 
recoil altogether from the argument, or they 
accept an opinion, without inquiry, from that 
party on whose judgment they think they may 
most safelv rely. 

And it IS true that such controversies may, for 
the most part, ver^ properly be left in the nands 
of critics and antiquarians, whose tastes and ac- 
quirements qualify them for investigations that 
can scarcely oe nuule intelligible to the mass of 
readers. Nor are the facts involved in these con- 
troversies often of any importance to the general 
student of history; for they do not extensively 
aSect the integrity of that department of litera- 
ture to which they belong. Yet it must be allowed 
that the principka on which such questions are 
argued, and the facts connected with the trans- 
mission of ancient literature to modem times, are 
in themselves highly important; and that they 
well deserve more attention than they often re- 
ceive. Nor are these facts, when separated from 
particular controversies, at all abstruse, or difficult 
of apprehension. Indeed, much of the information 
that bears upon the subject is in itself curious and 
highly interesting*, as well as importaii\.» 
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Even in relation to those works of genius^ the 
yalue of which consists in their intrinsic merits, 
and which would not be robbed of their beauties, 
though they were discoyered to be apurious, an 
assurance of their genuineness is felt by every 
reader to conduce greatly to the pleasure they 
impart. But a much stronger feelmg naturally 
leads us to demand this assurance in the perusal 
of works which profess to have reality only for 
their matter : — ^Truth is the very subject of His- 
tory : — ^ihe adducing of satisfactory evidence, 
therefore, of the integrity of its records may well 
be deemed an indispensaUe preliminary to a course 
of study in that department of knowleidge. 

Besides its peculiar propriety in connection 
with the study of history, the argument in support 
of the genuineness and authenticity of the existing 
remains of ancient literature is singularly fitted to 
afford a useful exercise to the reasoning faculties ; 
and perhaps, better than any other subject, it calls 
into combined action those powers of the mind 
that are separately employed in mathematical, 
physical, or legal pursuits, and which, in the 
actual occasions of common life, can subserve our 
welfare only so far as they move in unison. 

But reasons of stUl greater moment recommend 
the subject of the following pages to the attention 
of the reader ; for it is certain that every one, 
whether or not he is contented to admit, without 
inquiry, the authenticity of profane history, has 
the highest personal concern in the truth of that 
particular portion of ancient history with which 
the Christian religion is connected; and, there- 
fore, every one should think himself bound to 
convince himself of the genuineneas of the books 
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in which its principles are contained. And as the 
facts on which this proof depends are precisely of 
the same kind in profane^ as in sacred literature, 
and as the same principles of eyidence are appli- 
cable to all questions relating to the genuineness 
of ancient books^ it is highly desirable that the 
proof of the genuineness of tne Sacred Writings 
should be viewed — in its place, as forming a part 
only of a general argument, which bears equally 
upon the entire literary remains of antiquity. 
For it is only when so viewed, that the compara- 
tive strength and completeness of the proof which 
belongs to this particular case, can be duly esti- 
mated.* When exhibited in this light it will be 
seen that the integrity of the records of the Giris- 
tian faith is substantiated by evidence in a tenfold 
proportion more various, copious, and conclusive, 
than that which can be adduced in support of any 
other ancient writings. If, therefore, the question 
had no other importance belonging to it than 
what may attach to a purely literary inquiry, or 
if only the strict justice of the case were regarded, 
the authenticity of the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures could never come to be controverted, 
till the entire body of classical literature had been 
proved to be spurious. 

Many — ^perhaps most persons, in perusing works 
on the evidences of revealed religion, are apt to 
suppose that the sacred books only, or that these 
books, more than any others, stand in need of 
laboured argumentation in support of their authen- 
ticity ; while, in truth, these books, less than any 
other ancient writings, need a careful investigation 
of their claims ; for the proof that establia\ie^ \!ti!^Tci 
is on all points obvious and redundant. tadL^^^ 
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this Tery redundancy and variety of evidence- 
especially if it be unskilfully adduced, may actually 
produce Confusion and hesitancy, rather than an 
affirmed conviction, in unpractised minds; and 
this perplexity is likely to be increased by the 
very idea of tie serious importance of the subject 
Thus it may happen that those very facts which, 
if compared with others of a similar kind, are 
susceptible of the most complete proof, are actually 
regarded with the most distrust. 

In presenting to the reader, what might be 
called — ^the History of the Records of History, we 
shall put him in position for tracing the extant 
works of ancient authors retrogressivelt/y from 
modem times, up to the age to which they are 
usually attributed; and then it will be seen on 
what grounds — ^under certain limitations— the con- 
tents of these works are admitted to be authentic, 
and worthy of credit. In attending to the facts 
which we have to adduce it will appear that we 
are well warranted in accepting certain works as 
having been written in the age to which they are 
usually assigned, and by the authors to whom they 
are commonly attributed ; and ako in believing 
that they have not suffered material corruption in 
the course of transcription. 

Further than this we may advance, and go on 
to show the grounds of our belief that such or such 
an author wrote what he believed to be true, and 
that he possessed authentic information on the 
subject of which he treats. The proof in this 
case must be drawn from the style and character 
of the work itself; from the circumstances that 
attended its first publication ; from the corrobora- 
tive evidence of contemporaTj -^itv^t^ \ and from 
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the agreement of .the narratiYe in particular 
instances with existing relics of antiquity. 

Evidence in support of the first part of this 
assumption will prove that the works in ques- 
tion are not forgeries .'—evidence establishing the 
second, will show that they are not fictions. 

It is obvious that these assumptions are not only 
distinct, but that they are independent of each 
other : — for one of them may be conclusively estab- 
lished, while the other is either disproved, or may 
remain questionable. A book may contain a true 
narrative of events, though not written by the 
author, or in the age, that has commonly been 
supposed. Or, on the other hand, it may un- 
doubtedly be the production of the alleged author, 
but may deserve uttle credit as a professed record 
of facts. Thus, for example, the Cyropaedia is, 
on good evidence, attributed to Xenophon; but 
there is little reason to suppose that it deserves 
to be considered as better than an historical 
romance : — ^the genuineness of the work is certain ; 
but its authenticity as a history is, at the best, 
questionabla Yet the first of £hese propositions 
is more independent of the second, than the second 
can be of the first. For when the antiquity and 
genuineness of an historical work has been clearly 
demonstrated, it is seldom difficult to fix the 
degree of credit that is due to the author ; or to 
discover those particular points on which there 
may be reason to suspect his veracity, or to ques- 
tion the soundness of his judgment, or to doubt 
the accuracy of his information. 

It is then for the purpose of rendering these 
arguments and inferences intelligible, and mot^ 
BatiBfactoTjr also, than otherwise tkey N70\iX.dL X^^ 
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that^ after giying a brief statement of this ar^- 
ment^ we shall proceed to bring forward what 
relates to the manipulative and mechanical 
methods of multiplying copies of books, and to 
the dijSusion and preservation of these copies, 
in ancient times; — -that is to say, in all times 
anterior to the invention of Printing, in the 
fifteenth century. 



CHAPTER 11. 

STATEMENT O? THE CASE, AS TO THE ATJTHENTiaTY 

OF ANCIENT BOOKS. 

The antiquity and genuineness of the extant 
remains of ancient literature may be established 
by three lines of proof that are altogether in- 
dependent of each other; and though, in any 
particular instance, one, or even two out of the 
three should be wanting, the remaining one may 
alone be perfectly conclusive: — ^When the three 
concur, they present a redundant demonstration 
of the facts in question. 

The first line of proof relates to the history of 
certain copies of a work, which are now in 
existence. 

The second — ^traces the history of a work as it 
may be collected from the series of references 
made to it by succeeding writers. 

The third-— 1^ drawn from the known history of 
the language in which the work is extant. 

For understanding what belongs to the first of 
these three lines of evidence we ought to be 
acquainted with various particulars relating to the 
modes of writing practised among ancient nations, 
and to the materials employed, and to what may 
be called the business-system by means of which 
an ancient writer placed himself in communication 
with his readeiu 
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In many, or in most of these particulars a 
and modem usages are very dissimilar, 
something more should first be said indica 
the purpose with a view to which these fa 
brought forward. 

It need scarcely be said that the antiqui 
integrity of a book can be open to no quesi 
in any case the existence of any one cop] 
can be traced back, with certainty, to the i 
its first publication. If, for example, a mam 
of a work in the author's handwriting wei 
extant, and if the fact of its being such coi 
any means be proved, our argument woi 
concluded, and any other evidence must be d 
superfluous. There are, however, few such u 
tionable autographs to be found, even of n 
works, and none, of any ancient one. Y 
circumstances attending the preservatioi 
transmission of manuscripts are, m some insi 
as we shall see, such as to prove the antiqui 
genuineness of a work with little less cei 
than as if the very first copy of it W( 
existence. 

But before we enter into the particulars < 
proof it should be mentioned, especially 
intend to follow the order of time retrogrei 
thai the history of manuscripts need not. be 
through any later period than that of the 
part of the fifteenth century, when most 
classic authors passed through the press. I 
invention of printing has served, as w 
ascertain, beyond doubt, the existence of be 
certain dates, as to secure the text from ext 
interpolation and corruption, A printed b 
not susceptible of subsequent interpolati 
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alteration by the pen : it bears also a date, and the 
issuing of different editions of the same work from 
distant places, would render any falsification of 
date in one of them, or any material corruption of 
the text by an editor, a nugatory attempt. For 
example, tnere are now extant, printed copies of 
the history of the Peloponnesian war, dated 
" Venice, 1502 ;" other copies of an edition of the 
same work are dated *' Florence, 1506 ; " others are 
dated "Basil, 1540;*' and others, prints within 
tL few years of the same time at Paris and Vienna. 
On bemg compared with each other, these editions 
are found to agree in the. main; and yet to disagree 
in many small variations of ortho^aphy, syntax, 
or expression; so as to prove mat they were 
derived independently from different manuscripts ; 
and not successively from each other. These 
printed editions, therefore, sufficiently prove the 
existence of the work in the fifteenth century; 
and also that the text of the modem editions has 
not been materially impaired or corrupted during 
the last four hundred years. 

But let it now be imagined, that there are no 
other means of aacertaining the antiquity and 
genuineness of the classic authors than such as 
May be collected from the history of existing 
manuscripts. Our object then will be to discover 
to what age they may clearly be traced ; and to 
deduce from the facts some sure inference relative 
to the length of time during which those works 
have be^n passing through the hands of copyists. 
The date of an ancient manuscript may be 
ascertained by such means as the following : — 

1. Some manuscripts are known to have been 
carefully preserved in the libraries where they are 
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now found, for several centuries: — ^for not only 
have they been mentioned in the catalogues of the 
depositories to which they belong, but they have 
been so accurately described by eminent scholars 
of succeeding ages, that no doubt can remain of 
their identity. Or even if they have chaneed 
hands, the particulars of the successive transfers 
have been authentically recorded. 

2. A large proportion of existing manuscripts 
are found to be dated by the hand o? the copyists, 
and in such a manner as to leave no question as to 
the time when the copy was executed. 

3. Many manuscripts have marginal notes, 
added evidently by later hands, which through 
some incidentid allusion to persons, events, or 
particular customs, or by the use of peculiar forms 
of expression, indicate clearly the age of the notes, 
and therefore carry that oi the original manu- 
script somewhat higher. 

4. The remote antiquity of a manuscript is often 
established by the peculiar circumstance of its 
existing beneath another writing. These re- written 
manuscripts — palimpsests, or rescripts, as they are 
termed, afford the most satisfactory proof of anti- 
quity that can be imagined. Parchment, which 
has always been a costly material, came to be 
greatly enhanced in price at the time when paper, 
manufactured from the papyrus of the Nile, began 
to be scarce, and just bewre the timp when that 
formed from cotton — called " charta bombycina,*' 
was brought into general use. At the same period, 
owing to the general decline of learning, the 
works of the classic authors fell into very general 
neglect Those, therefore, who were copyists by 

profession, and the monks es^^cvaXl'j^ whose 



; 
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libraries often contained large collections of parch- 
ment books, availed themselyes of the ytJuable 
material which they possessed, by erasing, or 
washing out, the original writing, and then substi- 
tuting liyes of the saints, rdigious romances, 
meditations, or such other inanities as suited the 
taste of the times. Neyertheless, often, the faith- 
ful skin, tenacious of its pristine honours, retained 
the traces of the original writing^ with sufficient 
distinctness to render it still legible. These 
rescripts, therefore, offer to us a double proof of 
the antiquity of the work which first occupied the 
parchment; for in most cases the date of the 
monkish writing is easily ascertained to be of the 
twelfth, or even the ninth century. The writing 
which Jirst occupied such parchments must, of 
course, be dated considerably higher; for it is 
much more probable that old, than that recent 
books should have been selected for the purpose of 
erasure. Some invaluable manuscripts of the 
Holy Scriptures, and not a few precious fragments 
of classic literature, have been thus brought to 
light. 

5. The age of a manuscript may often be 
ascertained with little chance of error, by some 
such indications as the following : — the quality or 
appearance of the ink; the nature of the material ; 
that is to say, whether it be soft leather, or parch- 
ment, or the papyrus of Egypt, or the bombycine 
paper; for these materials succeeded each other, 
m common use, at periods that are well known ;— 
the peculiar form, size, and character of the 
writing; for a regular progression in the modes 
of writing may be traced by abundant eyidsxi^^ 
through eyerjr age from the remotest tmiea", — \5aft 
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style of the ornaments or illumiruUiom, as they are 
termed, often serves to indicate the age oi the 
book which they decorate. 

From such indications as these, more or less 
definite and certain, ancient mannscriptSi now 
extant, are assigned to yarious periods^ extending 
from the sixteenth, to the fourth century of th^ 
Christian era ; or perhaps, in one or two instances, 
to the third, or second. Very few can claim am 
antiquity so high as the fourth century : but not 
a few are safely attributed to the seyenth ; and a 
great proportion of those extant were unqueation* 
ably executed in the tenth ; while many belong to 
the following four hundred years. It is, howeyer, 
to be obseryed, that some manuscripts, executed at 
so late a time as the thirteenth, or eyen the 
fifteenth century, afford clear internal eyidence 
that, by a single remove only, the text they 
contain claims a real antiquity, higher than that 
even of the oldest existing copy of the same work. 
For these older copies sometimes prove, by the 
peculiar nature of the corruptions which have crept 
into the text, that they have been derived througl^ 
a long series of copies ; while perhaps the text of 
the more modem manuscript possesses such a 
degree of purity and freedom from all the usuaj 
consequences of frequent transcription, as to make 
it manifest that the copy from which it was taken, 
was so ancient as not to be far distant from the 
time of the first publication of the work. 

Most, if not all, the Boyal and Ecclesiastical 

and University libraries in Europe, as well as 

many private collections, contain great numbers 

of these literary relics of antiquity : and some of 

them could furnish mauMacTipts of nearly the 
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entire body of ancient literature. There are few 
of the classic authors that are not still extant in 
several manuscript copies; and of some^ the 
existing copies are almost numberless. 

Althougn all the larger ancient libraries, such, 
for exampe, as those of Alexandria, of Constan- 
tinople! of Athens, and of Borne, were destroyed 
by me £Etnaticism of barbarian conquerors ; yet so 
extensive a diffiision of the most celebrated works 
had previously taken place, throughout the Eoman 
empire, and beyond its limits, that all parts of 
Europe and Western Asia abounded with smaller 
collections, or with single works in the hands of 
private persons. When learning had almost 
disappeared among the people, monasteries and 
religious houses became the chief receptacles of 
books; for almost every such establishment in- 
cluded individuals who still cultivated literature 
and the sciences with ardour ; and who found no 
di£B.culty in amassing almost any quantity of this 
generally neglected property. 

Happily for literature, religious houses were 
places of greater security than even the strong- 
holds of the nobles, or the palaces of kings, which 
by conquest or revolution were, from time to time, 
nolently rent from their possessors. Meantime, 
these sacred seclusions were usually respected, even 
by the fiercest invaders. Through a long course 
of ages, monasteries were occupied by an order of 
men who succeeded each other in a far more 
tranquil course of transition than has taken place 
in any other instance that might be named. The 
property of each establishment (and its literary 
property was always highly prized) passed down, 
from age to age^ as if under the kand o? a. ^^^- 
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manent proprietor, and it was therefore subjected 
to fewer dispersions or destructions than the 
mutebility of human afeirs ordinarily permits. 

Every church, and every convent andmonasteiy 
had its library, its librarian, and its other officers, 
employed in the conservation of the books. Con- 
nected with the library was the Scriptorium — ^the 
hall or chamber where the elder or the educated 
monks employed themselves in making copies of 
such books as were falling into decay ; or of such 
as there was still some demand for, in the open 
world. 

By means such as these it was that the literature 
of more enlightened ages has been preserved from 
extinction ; and when at length learning revived 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, a large 
portion of those long-hoarded volimies flowed into 
the collections of the munificent founders of 
libraries, and there, having become known to the 
learned, they were speedily consigned to the 
immortal custody of the press. 

The places in which mese remains of ancient 
literature had been preserved, during the middle 
ages, were too many, and they were too distant 
from each other, and they were too little connected 
by any kind of intercourse, to admit of a combina- 
tion or conspiracy having for its object any 
supposed purposes of interpolation or corruption. 
Possessing therefore as we do, in most cases, copies 
of the same author, some of which were drawn 
from the monasteries of England, others from 
those of Spain, and others collected in Egypt, 
Palestine, or Asia Minor, if, on comparing them, 
we find that they agree, except in variations of 
Ji'ttle moment, we have an incontestable proof of 
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the care and integrity with which the business of 
transcription had generally been conducted. For 
it is evident that if the practice of mutilation, 
interpolation, and corruption, had to any consider- 
able extent been admitted, the existing remains of 
ancient authors, after so long a time, would have 
retained scarcely a trace of integrity or uniformity. 
A licentious practice of transcription, operating 
through the course of a thousand or fifteen hun- 
dred years, must have resulted, not in giving us 
the connected and consistent works we actuallv 
possess, but only a heterogeneous mass of mangled 
fragments. 

Sut now, if the general accordance of existing 

manuscripts attests the prevailing care, and even 

the scrupulousness of those through whose hands 

they passed, the peculiar nature of the diversities 

that do exist among the several copies of the same 

author, serves to establish a fact which, if we did 

not know it by other means, it would be of the 

highest importance to prove : namely, that these 

works had already descended through a long course 

of time, when the existing copies were executed. This 

fact is especially apparent in the case of the earlier 

Greek authors; for while some copies retain 

tmiformly the peculiarities of the dialect in which 

the author wrote; in others, these peculiarities are 

merged in those more common forms of the 

language which prevailed after the time of the 

dedine of the Greek literature. These deviations 

_ in orthography, or in construction, from the 

jl ' author's text, were evidently made by successive 

q/I Ovists in compliance with the tastes of purchasers 

Qfj ojf books in different countries; nor were they 

^{j likdy to have been effected by tranBcri\>eira oi the 
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middle ages, when these books were no longer in 
use by readers to whom the language was yema- 
cular, and to whom, alone, an accordance with the 
colloquial forms of the language could be a matter 
of any importance. 

Books in a dead language, and which can be 
intended for the use of the learned only, will 
never be accommodated to the colloquial fashions 
of an intermediate period. Let us consider how 
it would be in an instance familiar to us. If, for 
example, in examining two editions of the poems 
of Chaucer, one of them should be found to retain 
the original peculiarities of orthography, proper 
to the author's time, while, in the other, those 
peculiarities are all softened down into the forms 
adopted in the reign of Elizabeth, we should 
certainly attribute the edition to that period rather 
than suppose the corrections to have been made by 
a modem editor. 

Again : — ^some copies of ancient authors present 
instances in which, when a passage is compared 
with the same in another copy, it is easy to perceive 
that an early transcriber, having fallen into an 
error, more than one succeeding transcriber has 
attempted a restoration of the genuine reading; 
for the last conjectural emendation has plaimy 
been framed out of two or three prior corrections. 

Thus it is, then, that the existing manuscripts 
of the classic authors may be traced up, either by 
direct evidence, or by unquestionable inferences, 
very near to the age — and, in many instances — 
quite up to the age when these works were uni- 
versally diflfiised, were familiarly known, and were 
incessantly tjuoted by other writers ; and when, 
therefore, the history of each work may easily and 
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abundantly be collected from the testimony of 
contemporary and succeeding authors. The various 
facts, above alluded to, serve to connect the literary 
remains of antiquity — ^now in our hands, with the 
period of their pristine existence: — we traverse 
the long era of gener^ ignorance — that wide gulf 
which separates the intelligence and civilisation of 
antiquity from the intelligence and civilisation of 
modem times, and we land, as it were, upon the 
native soil of these monuments of Mind, and we 
once more find ourselves surrounded by that abund- 
ance of evidence which belongs to an advanced 
state of knowledge. We need not wish to trace 
the history of manmcripts further, than to the 
confines of that former world of learning and 
refinement. 

Indeed we need not be solicitous to trace the 
history of these literary relics a step further than 
fairly into the midst of the dark ages. For even 
if all external and correlative evidence were want- 
ing, and if nothing were known concerning the 
classic authors except this — ^that, such as they now 
are, they were extant in the tenth century, more 
than enough would be known to make it abund- 
antly certain that these works were the product 
of a very different, and of a distant age. The men 
of those times might indeed have been the tran- 
scribers and conservators, and perhaps even the 
admirers, of Thucydides, of Xenophon, of Aristo- 
phanes, of Plato, of Virgil, of Cicero, of Horace, 
and of Tacitus ; but assuredly they were not the 
authors of books, such as those which bear these 
names. The living pictures of energy, and of 
wisdom, and of liberty, which these mon\im.eTLt& o^i 
taste asd genius contain^ could neNeir \i&'^^\^e^^ 
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imagined in the cells of a monastery, nor com 
in an age when little was to be seen abroa 
ignorance, violence, and slavery ; and little 
within but a dreaming philosopny, and a degr 
superstition. It is not the prerogative c 
human mind, however great may be its i 
powers, to trespass far beyond the boimds ( 
scene by which it is immediately surrounded 
frame images of things which, in their elei 
as well as in their adjuncts, belong to a s 
and an economy altogether imknown to the 
of that tima To the genius of man it is gi^ 
imitate, to select, to refine^ and to exalt ; bi 
to create. 

The general import of the facts that hav< 
been briefly stated, is this, namely, that the 
now extant, and which are usually attribu 
the Gbeek and Roman writers, have, such 
find them, descended from a very remote 
But this general affirmation must always be i 
stood to include an exception of those si 
omissions, additions, and alterations in the 
which have taken place, either by design, or 
vertency, in the course of often repeated trar 
tions. 

The actual amount and the importance of 
corruptions of the text of ancient authors is 
to be overrated by general readers, who i 
that the subject is continually alluded to in c 
works, and knowing that criticisms upon " v 
readings *' often occupy a space five times e: 
ing that which is filled by the text, and th; 
seldom they become the subject of voluminoi 
angry controversies, are led to su^i^ose that 
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tions upon wliich the learned are so long and 
80 seriously employed, cannot be otherwise than 
weighty and substantial. With a view of correct- 
ing this impression, so far as it may be erroneous, 
we shall now briefly explain the general nature, 
the causes, and the extent of these variations and 
corraptions. 

By far the greater proportion of all " various 
readings'' — ^perhaps mneteen out of twenty, are 
purely of a verbal kind, and they are such as can 
claim the attention of none but philologists and 
grammarians: a few may deserve the notice of 
every reader of ancient Uterature ; and a few 
demand the consideration of the student of history. 
But, taken in a mass, the Ught in which they 
should be regarded is that of their furnishing a 
sigmficant and conclusive proof of the care, fidelity, 
and exactness with which the business of copying 
was ordinarily conducted. For it is certain that 
nothing less than a high degree, as well of tech- 
nical correctness, as of professional integrity, on 
the part of those who practised this craft, could 
have conveyed the text of ancient authors through 
a period — ^in some instances— of two thousand 
years, with alterations so trivial as are those 
which, for the most part, are found actually to 
have taken place. 

When the discrepancies of manuscripts of an 
author are such as materially to affect the sense of 
a passage in itself important, so as to demand 
the exercise of discrimination on the part of the 
student of history, it becomes necessary to under- 
stand, and to be^tr in mind, what were probably 
the most common sources of such divei^itv^*. Tcl^ 
{olJowmg may be named as the mo&\» c^ts^qiotl 
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causes of the various readings which are met with 
in comparing several copies of the same andent 
author. 

1. Nothing can be more probable than that 
authors who long survived the first publication of 
their works, should, from time to time, issue re- 
vised copies of them; and each of these altered 
copies would, if the work were in continual request, 
and were widely difiused, become the parent, as 
we may say, of a family of copies. Thus it would 
be that, without any fault on the part of the 
transcribers, a considerable amount of such diver- 
sities would be originated, and perpetuated. A 
large proportion, perhaps, of those variations which 
occupy the diligence and acimien of editors and 
critics, and for the rectification of which so miany 
learned conjectures are often hazarded, have, in 
fact, arisen from the author's own hand in revising 
the copies which, at intervals, he deHvered to his 
amanuensis. The perpetual opportunity afibrded 
for introducing corrections, when a book was con- 
tinuaUy in request, would not fail to encourage, idl 
fastidious authors, the habit of frequent revision : 
meantime transcribers, in distant countries, might 
have no opportunity to collate the earlier with the 
later exemplars. This source of various readings 
seems to have been too little adverted to by 
pritics ; though it might serve to solve some per- 
plexing questions relative to the genuineness of 
particular expressions or sentences, which have 
fallen under suspicion from their non-existence in 
certain manuscripts. 

2. Some errors would, of course, arise from the 
mere inattention, carelessness, or the ignorance of 
trsniaQTT})&[% \ and yet ievr et , ^ToV^^JaVj , than . may 
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at first be imagined ; for besides that those who 
spent their lives in this occupation would generally 
acquire a high degree of tecnnical accuracy of eye, 
ear, and hand, and that correctness and legibility 
must have been the qualities upon which, prin- 
cipally, the marketable yalue of books depended ; 
it is ^own that in the monasteries, from whence 
the greater part of all existing manuscripts pro- 
ceeded, there were persons, qualified by tneir 
superior learning for the task, whose office it was 
to revise every book that issued from the Scripto- 
rium. Errors of inadvertency must, nevertheless, 
have occurred. K the author to be transcribed 
was read by one person, while several wrote from 
his voice, the process would be open, not only to 
the mistakes of the reader's eye, and to those of 
the writer's hand ; but especially to those of the 
writer's ear ; for words, smiilar in sound, might 
often be substituted, one for the other. Instances 
of this sort are of frequent occurrence, and the 
knowledge of the probable cause often serves to 
suggest the proper correction. If the writer read 
for nimself, he would be liable to mistake letters 
6f similar shape— -to mistake the sense by a wrong 
division of words in his manner of reading, in con- 
sequence of which he might involuntarily accom- 
moiiate the orthography or the syntax to the sup- 
posed sense. The frequent use of contractions m 
writing was a very common source of errors ; for 
many of these abbreviations were extremdy com- 
ulicated, obscure, and ambiguous, so that an unskil- 
ful copyist was very likely to mistake one word for 
another. No parts of ancient books have sufiered 
BO much from errors of inadvertency as tho^ '^TaiJa. 
relate to numberB; tot as one num^taH \d\»\At ^^£^ 
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easily mistaken for another, and as neither the 
sense of the passage, nor the rules of orthography, 
nor of syntax, suggested the genuine reading, wl^en 
once an error had arisen, it would most often be 
perpetuated, without remedy. It is, therefore, 
almost always unsafe to rest the stress of an argu- 
ment upon any statement of nimibers in ancient 
writers, \mless some correlative computation con- 
firms the reading of the text. Hence nothing can 
be more fnyolous or imfair than to raise an objec- 
tion against the yeracity or accuracy of an his- 
torian, upon some apparent incompatibility in his 
statement of numbers. Difficulties of this sort it 
is much better to attribute, at once, to a corruption 
of the text, than to discuss them with ill-spent 
assiduity. 

3. The assumption of short marginal notes into 
the text, appears to have been a frequent source 
of various readings. When such notes supplied 
ellipses in the author's language, or when they 
conduced much to the perspicmty of an obscure 
passage, the copyist would be very likely to in- 
corporate the exegetical phrase, rather than that 
it should either be lost to the reader, or should 
deform the margin. 

4. Transcribers frequently thought themselves 
free to substitute modem for obsolete words or 
phrases ; and sometimes they consulted the wishes 
of their customers, by exchanging the forms of one 
dialect (of the Greek) for those of another ; or, 
more often, for the common forms of the language. 
Alterations of this kind have often been the occa- 
sion of bringing authentic works under needless 
suspicion ; for when the text has contained words 

or phrases which are knoyni to \ielQiTL^ to a later 
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age thaii that of the supposed author, such incon- 
gruities have seemed to ajSbrd proofs of spurious- 
ness. 

6. Intentional omissions, interpolations, or alter- 
ations, were tmquestionably sometimes ventured on 
by transcribers. But so many are the means we 
possess for detecting any such wilful corruptions — 
drawn from a comparison of different manuscripts, 
or from the incongruity of the interpolated passage, 
that there is perhaps, altogether, more probability 
that, from some accidental peculiarity of style, 
genuine passages of ancient authors should fall 
under suspicion, than that any actually spurious 
portions should entirely escape suspicion and 
detection. 

Of the above-mentioned sources of the various 
readings found in the text of ancient authors, it 
should be remembered that the operation of the 
first was confined to the short term of the author's 
life ; nor indeed, whatever may be the amount or 
importance of variations arising from this source, 
must they go to swell the number of corruptions of 
the text. The second source of variations was 
indeed open during the lapse of many centuries; 
yet it has always been held in check by the dili- 
gent collation of copies, on the part of mdustrious 
critics, from age to age : and a large proportion of 
errors, arising from mere inadvertency, are either 
80 palpable as to suggest the means of their own 
correction ; or they are so trivial as to merit no 
attention, except from those who charge themselves 
with the responsibilities of an editor. There is, 
besides, reason to believe that not a few existing 
copies of the most celebrated authors, preaetvt «. 
text that has passed through the proc^aa ^i Xx^xi- 
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Bcription not ofbener than once or twice ; and that 
each time the copy has been executed with scru- 
pulous exactness. Variations arising from the 
third and fourth sources, have perhaps occasioned 
to critics and editors more perplexity than those 
springing from any other cause; and yet these 
differences are rarely of any moment, so far as the 
sense of the author is concerned: they can be deemed 
important only when they tend to perplex the 

Question of the date or the genuineness of a book, 
iorruptions of the fifth class must be acknowledged 
materially to affect the credit and value of ancient 
literature, so far as there can be any reason to 
suspect their existence ; and every diligent student 
of history will think the investigation of cases of 
this kind deserving of his utmost attention. 



CHAPTER III. 

THB DATE OF ANCIENT WORKS, INFERRED FROM 
THE QUOTATIONS AND REFERENCES OF CONTEM- 
PORARY AND SUCCEEDING WRITERS. 

Let us now sappose^ that the Greek and Latin 
authors are extant only in the printed editions — 
that is to say, that every one of the ancient 
manuscripts has long since perished, and that the 
£Eicts that have been referred to in the preceding 

Eages are out of our view, or unknown. Our 
usiness then would be, to collect from these 
works such a series of mutual references, as should 
both prove the identity of the works now extant 
with those so referred to ; and also fix the relative 
places of the several writers in point of time. 

A single reference, found in one author, to the 
works of another, who, in his turn, needs the same 
kind of authentication, may seem to be a fallacious, 
or insufficient, and obscure kind of proof ; for this 
reference or this quotation may possibly be an 
interpolation ; or the reference may be of too 
slight or indefinite a kind to make it certain that 
the work now extant is the same as that so referred 
to. In truth, the validity of this kind of proof 
arises from its amount, from its multi/ariouanesSf 
and from its incidental characttr. For although a 
single and solitary testimony may be inconclusive, 
many hundred inaependent testimonlQ^, a\i\^^TVXi% 
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upon the same point, are much more than sufficient 
to remove every shadow of doubt ; some of these 
references may be slight and indefinite, but others 
are fiill, particular, and complete. If some are 
formal and direct, and such therefore as might be 
supposed to have been inserted with a fraudulent 
design, others are altogether circuitous and purely 
incidental If some have descended to us through 
the same channels, others are derived from sources 
as far removed as can be imagined from the possi- 
bility of collusion. 

But a work may happen to want this kind of 
evidence, and yet, on other grounds, it may 
possess a valid claim to genuineness. In fact, 
almost all the existing remains of ancient literature 
are abundantly authenticated by the numerous and 
explicit quotations from them, or descriptions of 
them, that occur in other works. And there are 
very few books that do not contain some direct or 
some indirect allusions to other works: so it is 
that the remains of ancient literature, taken as 
a mass, contains within itself the proof of the 
authenticity of each part. 

The nature of the case gives to this body of 
references a pyramidal form. In the most remote 
age it is, of course, small in amount ; in the next 
age it becomes much more ample and substantial ; 
and in later periods, it spreads itself over the 
entire surface of literature. 

The literature of the Greeks was national and 
original ; they borrowed from their neighbours 
less in poetry, philosophy, and history, than in 
religion, or the arts : their earli/ writers were not, 
in tne modem sense of the term, men of learning ; 
their worka were composed at tha impulse of 
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genius, and of the moving spirit of the times. 
The habit of Kterary allusion and quotation had 
not then been formed, nor indeed was it congruous 
with this order of intellectual production ; and yet 
the early Greek writers contain mutual references, 
which, if not numerous, are sufficient to establish 
and ascertain, in most instances, the genuineness 
of each. 

The second period of Gbeek literature, dating 
from the times of Alexander, and reaching down 
to the overthrow of the Greek national inde- 
pendence by the Romans was, in the natural order 
of things, an era of learning, of criticism, and of 
iaiitation. The writers of tnis period, therefore, 
abound with references of all kmds to their pre- 
decessors and contemporaries. A second age of 
literature holds up a mirror of the first. Erudition , 
amplitude, comprehension, method, labour, take 
the place of spontaneous effort, and of intuitive 
taste. Commentators, compilers, and collectors, 
abound ; and the writers of such an age seem to 
perform the functions of caryatides in the temple 
of learning ; as if their only business was to 
sustain the pediment which chiefly attracts the 
admiration of spectators. Among writers of this 
class, therefore, we are to look for a copious 
harvest of quotations ; and in their pages we 
shall rarely fail to meet with evidence bearing 
upon any question of the genuineness of an ancient 
writer. 

The Romans borrowed everything but energy 
of character and practical good sense, from the 
Greeks. Their literature, from the first, was of a 
derived character; their writers added leamm% 
to what mi^ht be ^ieir native genius \ ouSl ^Jckavc 
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works reflect the Kterature of their masters. Si 
flciently ample allusions, therefore, to the m< 
celebrated of the Greek authors, as well as 
those of their countrymen, are found scatter 
throughout the Latin classics. 

Both the Greek and Latin writers of later ag 
were well acquainted with the literature of bright 
times ; and they have left in their works am| 
means for bringing down the chain of referem 
to the time of the decline of learning in Europe 
to that time up to which we have already trac 
the history of existing manuscripts ; so that tl 
two lines of evidence unite about midway betwe 
the fifth and the fifteenth centuries. 

The nature, extent, and validity of the eviden 
that may be derived from the mutual referenc 
of authors, will be best exhibited by a classi 
cation of its several kinds tmder the followii 
heads: — 

1. Literal quotations, whether the author cit 
is named or not. Such quotations serve the dout 
purpose of proving the existence of the wo: 
quoted in the time of the writer who makes t] 
reference, and of identifying, and sometimes ev< 
of correcting, the extant text. If, for exampl 
in subsequent writers, we find only a dozen < 
twenty sentences, taken from different parts of { 
earlier work, the verbal coincidence is sufficiei 
to prove that the work, such as we now find it, 
the same as that quoted. When such quotatio] 
are numerous and exact, they afford the be 
means, either of restoring the genuine reading 
authors, or of judging oi the comparative puril 
of different manuscripts. For frequently the 
quotatiouB seem to have suffered less in the cour 
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of transcription than either the other parts of the 
work in which they are found, or than that from 
which they are taken. The reason of this differ- 
ence may readily be imagined : — either the author 
himself quoted from a copy purer than any that 
are now extant ; or the transcriber, meeting with 
a passage which he remembered to belong to a 
wdl-known work, consulted the original, of which 
he had a good copy, and the very circumstance of 
doing so would naturally induce somewhat more 
of care than in ordinary transcription. 

2. Incidental allusions are often met with, either 
to the words or to the sense of an author, suf- 
ciently obvious to prove that the one writer was 
known to the other ; and yet they are too inci- 
dental and remote to be regarded as an interpola- 
tion. In questions of apparent difficidty, such 
accidental references may be conclusive in proof 
of the existence of a work at a certain time. 
Among the ancient historians, there are instances 
in which two writers, who do not mention each 
other, narrate the same facts with so many coinci- 
dences of method, or of details, embellishments, or 
reflections, as to make it certain either that both 
narratives were derived from the same source; 
or that the one was copied from the other. And 
ifihe one narrative has altogether the air of 
oriffinality, and is in accordance with the writer's 
style and spirit, the other writer must be held to 
be the quoting party, and therefore he establishes 
the prior existence of the work from which he has 
borrowed. 

3. Nearly every one of the principal authors of 
antiqtdty has been explicitly mentioned, or criti- 
cise^ or described^ by later writexfi. lA&X;^ ol ^€V!t 
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works have been given, with summaries of their 
contents ; or they have been made the subjects of 
connected commentaries, by means of which the 
mass of the original work may be identified, and 
collated, with existing copies. Books of this 
secondary class are usually miught with references 
to the entire circle of literature that was extant in 
the writer's time. There are also extant several 
works containing the lives of ancient authors, with 
accurate lists of their works. These bion*aphical 
pieces, while they have on one hand afforded a 
security a^inst the production of spurious works, 
on the omer hand have ffiven occasion to such 
attempts; for if some treatise, known to have been 
written by a celebrated author, was believed to 
have perished, an opportunity was presented for 
composing one which should correspond with the 
description given of it. But such spurious works 
must always be deficient in positive evidence, nor 
will thev fail to betrav the imposition by some 
glaring mconsistencies m slrle, or in matter. The 
lives of statesmen and warriors often contain sue! 
allusions to the writers of the same age, as sufiSc 
to prove the time when they flourished. All tb 
inK)rmation we possess on this head is, in mac 
instances, derived from allusions of this sort. 

4. A copious fund of quotations is contained 
some ancient treatises on particular subjects, 
which all the authors who have handled the sa 
topic are mentioned in the order of time. 

5. Controversies, whether literary, political, 
religious, have usually occasioned extensive qu 
tions to be made from works of all classes ; t 
on the spur of an acrimonious disputation, n 
obscure facts have been adduced, which, by i 
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circuitous connection with other &ctBf have served 
to determine questions of literary history. 

6. Among all the means for ascertaining the 
antiquity and genuineness of ancient books, none 
are more satisfactory or more complete than those 
afforded by the existence of early translations. 
Indeed, if such translations can be proved to have 
been made near to the time at which the author of 
the original work is believed to have lived, and if 
they correspond, in the main, with the existii^ 
text — and if they have descended to modem times 
through channels altogether independent of those 
which have conveyed the original work — and if, 
moreover, ancient translations of the same work, 
in several languages, are in existence, no kind of 
proof can be more perfect, or more trustworthy. 
In such cases every other evidence might safely be 
dispensed with. Ancient translations serve also 
the important purpose of furnishing a criterion by 
which to judge of the comparative merits of manu- 
scripts, and by which also to determine questions 
of suspected interpolation. 

Although the genuineness of by far the greater 
part of ancient literature is estabhshed by a redun- 
dancy of testimonies, such as those here described, 
there will of course be some few instances of works 
which, though probably genuine, are so destitute 
of external proof that they must remain under 
doubt ; and there are also some few which, though 
pn>bably spurious, possess just so much plausible 

!)roof of genuineness as serves to maintain a place 
or them on the ground of controversy. The two 
together, therefore, will yield some number of 
dilutable cases. The controversies t\ia\i \i«js^ 
actually been carried on relative to such. dovjJoXSxJX. 
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works baye serred to show the exceedingly small 
clianoe which any actually spurious work can haye 
of escaping suspicion and detection* And thus 
these discussions famish, implicitly, the strongest 
gromids for reljring upon the genuineness of 
uiose works agamst which even a captious and 
whimsical scepticism can maintain no plausible 
objection. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THB ANTIQUITY AND OENUINENBSS OF ANCIENT 
BOOKS MAY BE INFERRED FROM THE HISTORY OF 
THE LANGUAGES IN WHICH THEY ARE EXTANT. 

A LANGUAGE is at once the most complete^ and it 
is the least fallible of all historical records. A 

E)em or a history may have been forged ; but a 
ngoage is an unquestionable reality. The bare 
circumstance of its existence, though it may long 
have ceased to be colloquially extant, proves, in 
substance, what it is which history has to com* 
municate. If we did but possess a complete 
vocabulary of an ancient language, and if we were 
to difi^est the mass in accordance with an exact 
principle of synthesis, we should frame a model of 
the people that once used it — a model more perfect 
than any other monuments can furnish : and on 
this ground we need fear no falsifications, no con^ 
ceahnents, no flatteries, no exaggerations. The 
precise extent of knowledge and of civilisation 
to which a people attained — ^nothing more and 
nothing less, is marked out in the mass of words 
of which they were accustomed to make use. 

A language, if the comparison may be admitted, 
might be called a cast of the people who spoke it 
-^i cast, taken from the very life ; and it is one 
which represents the world of mind, a& ^c^ ^^ ^<^ 
world of matter. The common objects oi naXAJ^to: — 
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the peculiarities of cKmate— the works of art—' 
the details of domestic life — apolitical institutions 
— ^religious opinions and observances — ^philosophy, 
poetry, and art— every form and hue of the ex- 
ternal world, and every modification of thought, 
find their representatives in the language of the 
people. 

Ill any case, therefore, if we have a complete 
knowledge of a language — that is to say, oi the 
words of which it consists — ^we possess a mass of 
facts by aid of which to judge of the claims to 
authenticity of every work m which that language 
is embodied. And if, in addition to a knowledge 
of its vocabulary, the laws of its construction also, 
and the nicest proprieties of its syntax and style are 
known ; and if, moreover, the changes that have 
taken place from age to age in the sense of words, 
and in modes of expression, are understood, we 
then possess ample and exact data with which to 
compare any book that pretends to antiquity. A 
writer who employs his native languagl m^t be 
expected to conform himself to its usages ; and we 
should find him adhering, more or less strictly, to 
the peculiarities of the age in which he writes: 
his vocabulary, moreover, will include that compass 
of words which his subject demands, and which 
the language affords. 

It is true that such a degree of skill in a dead 
language may be acquired as may enable a writer 
to use it with so exact a propriety as shall deceive, 
or at least perplex, even the most accomplished 
scholars. But the difiiculty of avoiding every 
phrase of later origin, and all modern senses of 
those words which are continually passing from a 
literal to a metaphorical meaning, is so great, as to 
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leave the chances of escaping detection extremely 
small. Yet, as such a chance still remains within 
the range of possibility, this line of evidence 
cannot be reckoned absolutely conclusive, but must 
only be employed as subsidiary to those other 
evidences that bear upon questions of authenticity. 

The minute changes which are continually taking 
place in most languages, and the history of which, 
when known, serves often to ascertain the date of 
ancient books, are of two kinds; namely, those 
which result necessarily from actual changes in 
the objects represented by words, and those which 
are mere changes in the use and proprieties of 
language itself. 

Language being a mirror, reflecting all the 
communicable notions of the people who use it, 
every mutation in the condition of the 'people 
must bring with it, either new terms, or new 
combinations of words ; and as the particular 
circumstances which introduce such additions or 
alterations are often known, their occurrence in an 
author may serve to fix the date of the book, 
almost with certainty. 

Moreover, there is a progression in language 
itself, independent of any alterations in the objects 
represented by words. Whenever a vocabulary 
affords a choice of appellatives, even for immutable 
objects or notions, the caprices of conversation or 
of literature — affectation perhaps, or excessive 
refinement, will, from time to time, occasion a new 
selection to be made. In all those terms, especially, 
which either bring with them ideas too familiar to 
accord with the proprieties of an elevated style, 
or wfiich are in any degree offensive to delicacy, 
there will take place a continual^ and sometimes, 
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even a rapid, substitution of new for old phrases 
— ^not because the new are in themselves more 
dignified, or more pure than the old ; but because^ 
when first introduced, they are untainted by gross 
associations or vulgar use. 

Every language, therefore, copious specimens of 
which are extant, and of whicn the progress is 
known, contains a latent history of the people 
through whose lips it has passed, and furnishes to 
the scholar a series of recondite dates, by means 
of which literary remains may almost with 
certainty be assigned to their proper age. . This 
sort of evidence bears the same relation to the 
history of books, which that derived from the 
successive changes known to have taken place in 
the mode of writing bears to the history of manu* 
scripts. It is of a subsidiary kind, and from 
its very indirectness it often deserves peculiar 
attention. 

We have now seen on what grounds it is, 
generally, that with reasonable confidence the 
extant works of ancient authors may be accepted 
as being such in truth. In presenting this state- 
ment of the case, nothing more has been attempted 
than to offer an outline or brief summary of the 
argument before us. Certain parts of this argu- 
ment, as the reader will at once perceive, would 
admit of much amplification ; and in any instance 
in which the genuineness of a particular manu- 
script, or the authenticity of an ancient work 
were alleged to be questionable, every part of the 
evidence would require to be brought forward in 
all its details, and to be narrowly scrutinised. 



CHAPTEE V. 

ANCTEKT METHODS OF WEITINO^ AND THE liATEBIALS 

OF BOOKS. 

As our present inquiry relates to Books, it will 
not be expected to include anything concerning 
ancient methods of en^^ying inscriptions upon 
marbles, metals, or precious stones, x et it should 
be remembered that a knowledge of inscriptions 
is often highly important, as furmshing subsidiary 
and independent means of determining the age of 
manuscripts, as indicated by the character of the 
writing. For as there are extant almost in- 
numerable specimens of writing upon the more 
durable materials, and as these specimens belong 
to every age from the very earliest times, and as 
such inscriptions usually contain, either an explicit 
date, or some allusion to public persons or events, 
ihey serve to determine, beyona doubt, the suc- 
cessive changes that have taken place in the form 
of letters, and in the modes of writing. 

MATERIALS OF ANdEKT BOOKS. 

No material for books has, perhaps, a higher 
claim to antiquity than the s^n of the can or 
goat, tanned soft, and which usually was dyed red 
or yellow: the skins, when thus pre^t^ ^^t^ 
moat oAen connected in lengthBi Bome\mL<&% oi ^ 
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hundred feet, sufficient to contain an entire work '^ 
or one book of a liistory or treatise, which then 
formed a roll, or volume. These soft sMns seem 
to haye been more in use among the Jews and 
other Asiatics than among the people of Europe. 
The copies of the Hebrew Scriptures, found in uie 
synagogues of the Jews, are often of this kind : 
the most ancient manuscripts extant are some 
copies of the Pentateuch, on rolls of crimson 
leather. 

Parchment — Pergamena, so called long after 
the time of its first use, from Pergamus, a city of 
Mysia, where the manufacture was improyed and 
carried on to a great extent, is mentioned by 
Herodotus and Ctesias, as a material which had 
been from time immemorial used for books. It 
has proyed itself to be, of all others, except that 
aboye mentioned, the most durable. The greater 
part of all those manuscripts, now in our hands, 
that are of higher antiquity than the sixth 
century, are on parchment ; as well as, generally, 
all carefully written^ and curiously decorated 
manuscripts, of later times. The palimpsests, 
mentioned in a preceding chapter, are usually 
parchments. 

The practice,, which is still followed in th^ 
East, of writing upon the leayes of trees, is of 
great antiquity. The leayes of the mallow, or of 
the palm, were those the most used for this pur- 
pose ; sometimes they were wrought together so 
as to form larger surfaces ; but it is probable that 
so fragile and inconyenient a material was em- 
ployed rather for ordinary purposes of business, 
letter-writing, and the instruction of children, 
than for booxs, intended ior ■5i^^et^^\kkTi, 
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The inner bark of the linden or teil tree, and 
prhaps of some others^ called by the Romans Liber, 
by the Greeks Btblos, was so generallj used as a 
material for writings as to haye giyen its name to 
a book, in both languages. Tables of solid wood 
called codices — ^whence the term codex, for a manu- 
script^ on any material^ has passed into common 
use — ^were also employed ; but this was chiefly for 
legal documents^ on which account a system of laws 
came to be called — a Code. Leaves or tablets of 
lead, or of ivory, are frequently mentioned by 
ancient authors as in common use for writing. 
But no material or preparation seems to have been 
so frequently employed, on ordinary occasions, as 
tablets covered with a thin coat of coloured wax, 
which might be readily removed by an iron needle, 
called a sti/ie; and from which the writing was as 
easily effaced, by applying the blunt end of the 
same instrument. 

But during many ages the article most in use, 
and of which the consumption was so great as to 
form a principle branch of the commerce of the 
Mediterranean, was that which was manufactured 
from the papyrus of Egypt. Many manuscripts 
written upon this kind of paper in the sixth, and 
some even so early as the fourth century, are still 
extant. It formed the material of by far the 
larger proportion of all books from very early times 
till about the seventh or eight century, when it 
gradually gave place to a still more convenient 
manufacture — our modem paper. 

The papyrus, or reed of Egypt, grew in vast 
quantities in the stagnant pools that were formed 
by the annual inundations of the Nile. TVife ^'Wi\» 
consists of a single stem, rising some^imie^ \.o "Cs^^ 
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height of ten cubits : this stem, gradually tapering 
from the root, supports a spreading tuft at its 
summit. The substance of the stem is fibrous, and 
the pith contains a sweet juice. Eyerv' part of 
this plant was put to some use by the Egjrptians 
—BO ingenious and so industrious as they were. 
The harder and lower part they formed into cups 
and other utensils ; the upper part into staves, or 
the ribs of boats : the sweet pith was a common 
article of food ; while the fibrous part of the stem 
was manufactured into cloth, sails for ships, ropes, 
strinj^s, shoes, baskets, wicks for lamps, and, 
especially, into paper. For this purpose ths 
fibrous coats of the plant were peeled off, through* 
out the whole length of the stem. One layer of 
fibres was then laid across another upon a block, 
and being moistened, the glutinous juice of the 
plant formed a cement, sufficiently strong to give 
coherence to the fibres ; when greater solidity was 
required, a size made from bread or glue was em- 
ployed. The two films being thus connected, were 
pressed, dried in the sun, beaten with a broad 
mallet, and then polished with a shell. This tex* 
ture was cut into various sizes, according to the 
use for which it was intended, varying from thir- 
teen, to four fingers' breadth, and of proportionate 
lengtL 

By progressive improvements, which were made 
especially when the manufacture came into the 
hands of the Roman artists, this Egyptian paper 
was at length brought to a high degree of permc- 
tion. In later ages it was made of considerable 
thickness — ^perfect whiteness, and an entire con- 
tinuity and smoothness of surface. Nevertheless, 
it was, at the best, so friable, tliQit ^hfin durability 
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was required, the copyists inserted a page of 
parchment between every five or six pages of the 
papyrus. Thus the firmness of the one substance 
defended the brittleness of the other ; and great 
numbers of books, constituted in this manner, 
have resisted the accidents and decays of twdve 
centuries. 

Three himdred years before the Christian era, 
the commerce in the paper of Egypt had extended 
over most parts of the civilised world ; and long 
afterwards it continued to be a principal source of 
wealth to the Egyptians. But at length the in- 
vention of another material, and also that inter- 
ruption of commerce which ensued in consequence 
of the conquest of Egvpt by the Saracens, banished 
the Egyptian paper u:om common use. Compara- 
tively few manuscripts on this material are found 
of later d&te than the eighth or ninth century; 
although it continued to be occasionally used long 
afterwards. 

The "charta bombycina/' or cotton paper, which 
has often improperly been called silk paper, had 
unquestionably been manufactured in the East as 
early as the ninth century, and probably much 
earlier; and in the tenth centuiy it came into 
' general use throughout Europe. Not long after- 
wards, this invention was made stiU more available 
for general purposes bv the •substitution of old 
ILnen, or cotton rags, for the raw material; for 
by tliis means both the price of the artide 
was reduced, and its quality greatly improved. 
The cotton paper manufactured in the ancient 
mode is stiU used in the East, and is a beautiftd 
fabric ; it is also extensively used in the Unit^ 
StatcM. 
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J^^rom this account of the materials successiyely 
employed for books, it will be obvious, that a 
knowledge of the changes which these several 
manufactures imderwent from age to age, will 
often make it easy, and especially when employed 
in subservience to other evidence, to fix with 
certainty the date of manuscripts ; or at the least, 
to furnish infallible means for detecting fabricated 
documents. 

The preservation of books, framed as they are 
of materials so destructible, through a period of 
twelve, or even fifteen hundred years, is a fact 
which might seem almost incredible; especially so 
as the decay of far more durable substances, within 
a much shorter period, is continually presented to 
our notice. Yet so it is, that while the massive 
walls of the monasteries of the middle ages are 
often seen prostrate, and their materials fast min- 
gling with the soil, the manuscripts, penned within 
them, or perhaps at a time when these stones were 
yet in the quarry, are still fair and perfect, and 
glitter with their gold and silver, their cerulean 
and their cinnabar. 

It must be remembered, however, that the 
materials of books, although destructible, are so 
far from being in themselves perishable, that so 
long as they are defended from positive injuries, 
they appear to suffer scarcely at all from any 
intrinsic principle of decay, or to be liable to aiy^ 
perceptible process of chemical decomposition. " No 
one," says Mabillon, " unless totally unacquainted 
with what relates to antiquity, can call in question 
the great durability of parchments ; since there 
are extant innumerable books, written on that 
material, in the seventh and sixth centuries ; and 
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some of a still more remote antiquity, by wliicli all 
loubt on that subject migbt be removed." It may 
Boffice here to mention the Yirgil of the Yatican 
Library, which appears to be of more ancient date 
Hian the fourth century; and another in the 
Kind's Library little less ancient : also the Pru- 
dentius, in the same library, of equal age; to 
which you may add several, abready mentioned, as 
the Psiedter of S. Germanus, the Book of the 
Councils, and others, which are all of parchment. 

The paper of Egypt, being more frail and brittle, 
might be open to greater doubt ; and yet there 
are books of great antiquity, by which its durability 
may be established. 

fiooks have owed their conservation, not merely 
to the durability of the material of which they 
were formed; but to the peculiarity of their being, 
at once precious, and yet (in periods of general 
ignorance) not marketable articles ; they were of 
inestimable value to a few, while absolutely worth- 
less in the opinion of the multitude. They were 
also often indebted for their preservation, in 
periods of disorder and violence, to the sacredness 
of the roofs under which they were lodged. 

THE TVSTPTmTC yyg CMt ^pTTTiTn^ i vn INKS. 

The instruments used for writing would, of 
course, be such as were adapted to the material on 
which they were to be employed. For writing 
upon the brazen, leaden, or waxed tablets, above 
mentioned, a needle, called a style, was used, the 
upper end of which, being smooth and flat, served 
to obliterate the marks on the tablet, a& oc^^<^ti 
might require. These styles were at ftx^t Tao?b\» 
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often formed of iron or brass ; but afterwards of 
iyory, bone, or wood. Indeed a fatal use haying 
been, on seyeral occasions^ made of these pointed 
weapons by angry partisans in the public courts, 
the use of iron styles was prohibited; Caesar, when 
attacked by the conspirators, is said to haye used 
his iron style as a dagger, and with it to haye 
pierced the arm of one of them : and the story of 
the Christian schoolmaster, Cassianus, is well 
known, who is said to haye been killed by his 
scholars, armed with their styles: other similar 
instances are recorded. 

For the purpose of writing with fluid ink, a 
calamus, formed generally from a reed of the Kile, 
was used. Persons of distinctionoften wrote with 
a calamus of silyer. The use of quills seems to 
haye been of ancient date ; but long after the time 
when the fitness of the quill for the purpose of 
writing had become known, the calamus of reed 
continued to be preferred. The scalpel, or knife 
employed for trimming the pen, the compasses, for 
measuring the distances oi the lines, and the 
scissors, for cutting^ the paper, are always seen on 
the desk of the writers in the decorations attached 
to many ancient manuscripts. 

The ink most used by the ancients has been 
said, but on rather uncertain authority, to haye 
consisted of the black liquor found in the cuttle 
fish. But it has been proyed by chemical analysis 
that an opaque ink, yery different from the mere 
dye or stain used at present, was commonly em* 
ployed by the transcribers of books. This opaque 
ink seems, like the China ink, to hare been formed 
from the finest soot of lamps, in which the purest 
combustibles were burnt. The coal of iyory^ or 
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ci the finer woods^ powdered, was also in use ; 
these, or similar suDstances, mixed with gums, 
and dilated with acids, formed a pigment that 
was much mere durable than our modem ink; 
but it was also far less fluent, and therefore less 
adapted to a rapid and continuous moyement of 
the pen. 

**The ink/* says Montfaucon, " which we see in 
the most ancient Greek manuscripts, has evidently 
lost much of its pristine blackness ; yet neither 
has it become altogether yellow or faint, but is 
rather tawny or deep red, and often is not far 
from a yermilion.'* This appears in many manu- 
scripts of the fourth and following centuries. Yet 
there are some written with an ink more skilfully 
composed, which haye preserved their first black- 
ness. It has happened also, when the surface of 
[ the parchment, instead of being polished, was 
I Q^Qg7> that the ink has become yellow. In all 
the bombycine manuscripts, owing to the nature 
of the material, a separation of the parts of the 
iok has taken place ; the grosser part standing on 
the surface, while the finer has penetrated the sub- 
] stance of the paper. 

LJcs of various colours, especiaUy red, purple, 
sod blue, and also gold and silyer mks, were much 
lued by the ancients : few manuscripts are desti- 
tute of some such ornamental diversities of colour ; 
<Qid many are splendidly recommended to the eye 
I7 these means. There was a purple ink, which 
^ appropriated to the use of the emperors, 
<Qid was called the sacred encaustic ; but a dye, 
not easily distinsniished from that which appears 
upon Jne imilrial charters, is verr commonly 
fomi in ancient books. And it is said t\\a\i X^li^^*^ 
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must have liad a nice sight who could so distin 
guish between the two as to have detected i 
violation of the law on this subject The sob 
scription commonly seen at the end of Ghreel 
manuscripts, contaming the name of the tran 
scriber, with the year, month, day, indiction, anc 
sometimes the hour when the copy was finished^ 
are most often written in the imperial colour 
especially in the times of the lower empire ; or i 
not in that ink, in one that cannot now be distin* 
guished from it 

The titles of chapters were frequently writtei 
alternately in red and cerulean : marginal notes, 
most often in the latter colour. Books of a latei 
date often have all the capitals of a bright green 
The Ghreeks, more frequently than the Romans, 
used golden ink; and many Greek manuscripts 
are extant in which, not the titles and capital 
only, but whole pages, are elegantly written in 
pigment of the precious metals : but it was rathf 
upon ecclesiastical than profane literature that tl 
honour was bestowed. The works of the Fathe 
chiefly, were so adorned, and sometimes the G 
pels : there is extant a copy of the four Ev 
gelists, written upon purple parchment, in let 
of gold throughout. The practice of using • 
and silver inks was so common, that the mam 
ture of them became a distinct business ; and ^ 
who were skilled in this sort of writing se 
followed any other emplojrment than that ( 
serting the titles, capitals, or emphatic woi 
copies that had been executed by inferior 
Several curious recipes for the preparation 
precious pigments are given by the later 
fvnters. 
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ose who have been long accustomed to inspect 
examine ancient manuscripts acquire a certain 
in judging of the age of a book from the 
!tion of the ink, its colour and composition, 
\i cannot be explained to others, and for the 
ise of which no rules can be laid down. But 
ses where a fraud is suspected, this nice habit 
3 eye often detects at once the imposition. It 
rhaps more practicable to give to a picture, 
to a manuscript, the hue of antiquity by 
cial means. 



GHAPTEE VL 

GHANQBS nmtODUCBD IK THJS OOtJBtS OP TIMB » 
THS FORMS OF LBTTBBS, AXD IN THE OBNSRAIi 
CHaJULCTE& OF WKITIXO* 

An exa;ct uniformity in the shapes of letters, and 
in the general appearance of writing, is hardly 
maintained for so long a period as Slty years in 
any language, especial^ if it be widely diffiised. 
Within that space of tmie, the fashion of our own 
typography has undergone several changes, so 
perceptible as to afford a tolerably certain criterion 
of the date of books. "No person, for example, 
who is familiar with books, would find it difficult, 
merely from the character of the type, to dis- 
criminate the age of works published at the 
several periods of 1775, 1800, 1825, and 1855. 
On similar grounds a knowledge of the successiye 
changes introduced by caprice, accident, or a 
regard to convenience, in the ancient modes of 
writing, affords an almost certain means of deter- 
mining the age of manuscripts. 

The knowledge requisite for the ezercise of this 
discrimination is derived, in part, &om incidental 
allusions to modes of writing which occur in 
some ancient authors; but principally from an 
extensive comparison of manuscripts themselves^ 
and from a comparison of manuscripts with in- 
scriptions upon marbles, brazen tablets, or coins* 
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From these sources may be collected a sufficiently 
premse idea of the character or fashion of writing 
prevailing in each century, from the second to 
(he fifteenth, of the Christian era. 

The oldest Greek manuscripts that are extant 
differ little in the form of the letters, or the 
general appearance of the writing, from inscrip- 
tions belonging to the corresponding perio<u. 
!Fhey are writt^ in capitals, called uncials, with- 
out division of words, and without marks of 
accentuation or punctuation. About the seventh 
Dentury, the custom of affixing the accents and 
aspirates appears to have been mtroduced ; at the 
same time a greater degree of precision was 
observed in the formaticm of the letters, and also 
in the directness and the parallelism of the lines. 
To these improvements was added a change in the 
form of those letters which most impeded the 
rapid movement of the pen. 

In the eighth and ninth centuries a mode of 
writing, which had been long before practised by 
notaries and by the secretaries of public persons, 
was adopted by the transcribers of books. This 
was a kind of running-hand, those who invented, 
Gt who most used it, being called tachygraphoi-^ 
8wift writers. To adapt the Greek letters to the 
purpose of public business and common life, the 
square forms had been changed for curves, and 
uprights for slopes: and while a radical resem- 
blanoe to the primitive character was preserved, 
feciKty and freedom were obtained. 

The uncial character was not, however, alto- 
gether abandoned by the copyists ; but modifica- 
tions of it were introduced with a view to obtain 
greater facility ; for the unconnected and \rgT\^V 
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squares formerly used, seemed still more operose 
in execution after the nmning-hand had been 
adopted. The copyists of the eighth century 
introduced the practice of commencing books or 
chapters with a letter of large size, which they 
usually distinguished by grotesque decorations, 
somewhat in the manner seen in the printed books 
of the sixteenth century. 

Those who gained their living by copying books 
found so great an advantage in the adoption of the 
swift, or tachygraphic character, that they pre- 
sently sought to improve it by every device that 
might favour the uninterrupted movement of the 
pen ; not content with joining the letters of each 
word, they combined them in forms that often bore 
little or no resemblance to the component charac- 
ters. The books of the tenth and following 
centuries abound with these contractions, abbrevia- 
tions, and symbols. Many entire words of common 
occurrence were indicated by single turns of the 
pen. A great part of these contractions were 
adopted by the first printers, and many of them 
continued in use imtil a very recent date. 

The manuscripts of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries are distinguished by a degeneracy in the 
mode of writing, and by a growing abuse of the 
principle of celerity and facuity. To these symp- 
toms of the influence of a mercantile motive, put 
into activity by an increasing demand for books, 
may be added the practice of discharging the 
writing of old parchments, which prevailed at the 
same period more extensively than heretofore. A 
vast number of books of this sort, written upon 
erased parchments, are to be met with, executed in 
the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. 
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In most instances, the first writing is utterly- 
obliterated ; yet the marks of the erasure are stiU 
evident. Thus in a MS. above described, not a 
letter, not a point, of the ancient writing remains ; 
but on many of the leaves may be discerned ruled 
lines, either transverse or perpendicular, which 
having been deeply impressed upon the parchment 
could not be effaced ; so that those old unes often 
crossed the new writing. Other pages of the same 
MS. present no such indications; the leaves having 
probably been taken from different books. In 
another MS., executed in the year 1186, though 
the ancient writing is generally obliterated, yet in 
a few places, if closely inspected, the ends of the 
letters may be perceived. In a word, if all the 
books of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
are examined, there will appear to be almost as 
many written upon erased, as upon new parch- 
ments.* I am of opinion, that many authors 
extant in the time of Jrhotius, and even in that of 
Porphyrogenitus, were utterly destroyed by the 
prevalence of this pernicious practice. This 
plague, as it may be termed, spread its devastation 
among ancient books first in the twelve century, 
and continued its ravages during the thirteenth 
and fourteentL The same thing is rarely to be 
observed in bombycine manuscripts : I have met 
with one book only of this material in which the 
first writing had been era^d, and a second in- 
duced. The Greek writers of these times ordinarily 
erased a better work for the sake of substituting a 
worse ; either one of their own inane productions, 
or those works of which there is no scarcity 
among MSS. The extremest ignorance must 

* M ont&ucon. 
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<;ertainly hftve pervaded GfeecB in ihoto ibm&k, 
when what related to ancient hitftoir, or to polito 
learning. Was not valued a straw by ihe writer^ 
who rather than purchase new parchment^ da^ 
stroyedy without scruple, ancient books. 

A progression! similar to that which took place 
in Greek writing, distinguishes manuscripts m tiie 
Latin language, and affords a like criterion of 
antiquity. Several manuscripts believed, on good 
evidence, to belong to the third and fourth oentimeft, 
are extant, which present a style of writing nearly 
allied to that which appears in the inscriptions of 
the same period. But the uncial character gave 
place to the small letter at an earlier date among 
the Roman, than among the Greek copyists ; yet 
they seem to have availed themselves of the change 
in a much less de^ee for the purposes of celerity. 
Indeed, there is little more of continuity, or of 
abbreviation in the small, than in the laree 
character. Towards the tenth century the Latia 
scribes adopted a square and heavy charactei^, 
similar to that which is seen in legal documents. 
This wide and full-faced letter was so much exag- 
gerated by the writers of the fourteenth century, 
as almost to blacken the page with its massivs^ 
ness. Still, a handsome regularity and a fair 
degree of legibility were maintained. There are^ 
indeed, some manuscripts of this period extant 
which, for mathematical exactness and beautf, 
might almost challenge comparison with printed 
books. 

Nothing less, it is obvious, than a long-continued 
and extensive examination of ancient manuscript 
can confer upon any one such a degree of skill lA 
discriminations of this kind, Oi^ might warrant his 
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giving an opinion in a oase of difficulty. Yet tli9 
mere inspection of a small numbcp of theso^ xelic» 
of antiquity may convince any one of tha reality 
and distinctness of those proOTessive changes in 
the modes of writing upon wnich such discrimi- 
nations are founded. The architecture of different 
periods is not more obaraoteristio of the age to 
which it belongs^ than is the style of writing in 
manuscripts ; nor is there less certainty in deter- 
mining questions of antiquity in the one case, than 
in the other. Particular instances may perplex or 
deceive the best-informed and the most acute 
observers ; but the greater number of oases admit 
ef no question. 

It)RM OF AKCIENT BOOKS, kSD THBIB ILLUMINATI0K8. 

The mode of compacting the sheets of their 
books remained the same among the Greeks during 
a long course of time : little, tiixerefore, pertinent 
to our argument, is to be gathered on this head. 
The sheets were folded three or four togeth^» and 
separately stitched : these parcels were then con« 
neoted nearly in the same mode as is at present 

Caotised. Books were covered with lin^i^ silkt or 
tther. 

Sometimes the page was undivided ; sometimes 
it contained two, and in a few instances of very 
ancient manuscripts, three columns. A peculiarity 
which attracts the eye in many Cbeek manuscripts, 
consists in the occurrence of capitals on th« mar-* 
gin, some way in advance of tilie line to which 
they belong; and this capital sometimes happens 
to be the middle letter of a word. For wnen a 
sfisitence finxBhes in the middle g{ % \sQ&^ ^ 
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initial of the text Is not distinguished, that honour 
being conferred upon the incipient letter of the 
next line ; as thus — 

Thegreeksenteking 
there6i0n0fthema 
cr0ne8f0rmedanal 
liancewiththem.as 
t hbplbdgeoftheir 
faiththebasbarians 
gaveaspear. 

The Greeks, especially in the earliest times, 
divided their compositions into verses; or into 
such short portions of sentences as we mark by a 
comma, each verse occupying a line; and the 
number of these verses is often set down at the 
beginning or end of a book. The numbers of the 
verses were sometimes placed in the margin. 

Much intricacy and difficulty attends the subject 
of ancient punctuation ; nor could any satisfactory 
account of the rules and exceptions that have been 
gathered from existing manuscripts be given, 
which should subserve the intention of this work 
Generally speaking, and yet with frequent excep- 
tions, the most ancient books have no separation 
of words, or punctuation, of any kind ; others, have 
a separation of words, but no punctuation; in 
some, every word is separated from the following 
one by a point. In manuscripts of later date a 
regular punctuation is found, as well as accentua- 
tion. These circimistances enter into the estimate 
when the antiquity of a book is under inquiry ; 
but the rules to be observed in considering them 
cannot be otherwise than To^ndi^ ond intricate, t 
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Few ancient books are altogether destitute of 
decorations; and many are splendidly adorned 
with pictorial ornaments. These consist either of 
flowery initials, grotesque cyphers, portraits, or 
even mstorical compositions. Somethnes diagrams, 
explanatory of the subjects mentioned by the 
author, are placed on the margin. Books written 
for the use of royal persons, or of dignified 
ecclesiastics, usually contain the effigies of the 
proprietor, often attended by his fannly, and by 
some allegorical or celestial minister; while the 
humble scribe, in monkish attire, kneels and 
presents the book to his patron. 

These illuminations, as they are called, almost 
always exhibit some costume of the times, or some 
peciuiarity which serves to mark the age of the 
manuscript. Indeed a fund of antiquarian infor- 
mation, relative to the middle ages, has been 
collected from this source. Many of these pictured 
books exhibit a high degree of executive talent in 
the artist, although labouring under the restraints 
of a barbarous taste. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

THE copyists; ASJ> the PRI17CIFAL CEKTRES OF 

THE COPYING BUSINESS. 

It is a matter of some importance to know by 
what class of persons, chiefly, the business of 
copying books was practised; and it giyes no 
little support to our confidence in the genuineness 
of existing manuscripts, to find that individuals <^ 
all ranks, influenced by very diflerent motives, 
were accustomed to devote themselves to this 
employment. From the earliest times in which 
literatore flourished, there were, in all the principal 
cities of Ghreece and its colonies, great numbers 
of professional scribes; that is to say, persons 
who gained their subsistence by copymg books* 
Labourers of this class, it may well be supposed, 
aimed, in general, at nothing but to gain custom 
by the fairness and the fidelity of their copies. 
But it appears to have been not uncommon for 
persons of rank and leisure to occupy themselves 
m this employment. Thus it is that in the list of 
copyists we find the names of the nobles of the 
Constantinopolitan empire. Some created their 
libraries for themselves by transcribing every 
book that came in their way. To persons of a 
sedate temper, or who by indisposition were con- 
fined to their homes, this occupation may be 
imagined to have been highly agteeBkhle, Nor 
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it a wasted labout ta ttibse who had leisure at 
oommand ; since the high price of books made the 
ooUection of a library, by ptcrchase, scarcely prao«* 
ticable, except to the most optilent. 

The influence of Christianity yery greatly ex* 
tended the practice of f)ri^ate copying; for 
Botiyes of piety operated to stimulate the in- 
dustry of very many in the good work of multi*- 
plying the sacred books, and me works of Christian 
writers. The highest dignitaries of the Church, 
vbd princes even, thought themselves well em- 
0oyed in transcribing the Gospels and Epistles, 
the Psalter, or the homilies or meditations of the 
Fathers; nor were the dassio authors^ as we 
shall see, entirely neglected by these gratuitous 
ooOTists. 

^lit from. the third or fourth century down- 
wards, the religious houses were the chief sources 
of books, and the monks were ahnost the only 
tBopyists. The employment was better suited than 
say other that can be imagined, to the rules, and 
usages, and to the modes of feeling peculiar to the 
Monastic life. The mental and bodily inertness 
which the spirit and rules of the conventual orders 
tended to produce, when conjoined, in individuals, 
with some measure of native industry, would find 
srecisely a field for that lethargic assiduity which 
It needed, in the business of copying books. In 
many monasteries this employment formed the 
ohief occupation of the inmates ; and by few Was 
it altogether neglected. 

Various appeUations occur ip. the Gbeek authors, 
hj which the several orders of writers were design 
aated. Among the scribes or notaries attax^\i<^\A 
the service of public persons, there vrete ^i\:^«^ 
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some who were eminent for the rapidity with 
which they wrote, and who therefore bore the title 
of tachygraphoiy or "swift writers/' But those 
who followed the business of copying books, in 
which legibility was the chief excellence, generally 
called themselves kalUgraphoi^ or "fair writers." 
Yet these appellations are often used interchange- 
abty. 

The copyists usually subscribed their names at 
the end of every book, with the year in which it 
was executed: to wluch they often added the 
name of the reigning emperor; sometimes, though 
rarely, the name of the patriarch of Constantinople, 
for the time being, is added to the subscription of 
the copyist Manuscripts written in Sicily, bear 
the name of its kings ; those executed in the East, 
mention the Arabian or Turkish princes. The 
Greeks of the early ages commonly dated from the 
creation of the world, which they placed 6608 
years before Christ. Sometimes they reckoned 
time from the death of Alexander the Great; 
sometimes from the accession of Philip Aridaeus ; 
sometimes from the accession of Diocletian ; and, 
occasionally, they give some notice of the signal 
events of tbeir times. From these incidental 
references much important historical information 
has often been collected. These signatures are 
usually written by the hand of the transcriber of 
the book. 

Besides the signature of the copyist, the margins 
of many manuscripts contain notes — often very 
trivial or absurd, ^om the hands of successive 
proprietors of the book ; each accompanied with 
some date or reference to persons or events, serv- 
iug to &2L the time o£ t\L<& Qim.Q\».\»QiiC) Qxid^ by 
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inference, proving the antiquity of the manuscript 
In a few instances the transcribers copied tne 
subscription of the transcribers of the book from 
which they wrote ; and if that former subscription 
bears a date, we have a double indication of anti- 
quity. 

The fidelity of the copyists, and the genuineness 
and integrity of ancient manuscripts, have been 
warmly and learnedly defended by the laborious 
Father Mabillon, on every occasion throughout 
his great work, De Re Diplomatica,* The leading 
motive which impelled the indefatigable author to 
the prosecution of the researches of which this 
work gives the result, seems to have been the 
desire to establish the genuineness and integrity 
of ecclesiastical, and especially of monastic charters. 
In the course of his inquiries, he brings forward a 
vast variety and amount of information relating to 
the modes of writing practised in the monasteries, 
and in the courts of the French kinffs, during the 
middle ages. These facts are of course most 
available in arguments that relate to the genuine- 
ness and antiquity of existing manuscripts in the 
Latin language; but there is so much of the 
substance of the argument touching the genuine- 
ness of all ancient writings in the following 
passages, that they may well be placed before the 
reader. The work itself is little likely to come 
under the eye of those for whom this volume is 
intended. 

* De Rs Diplomatica, Libri vi. in qnibos qoidquid ad vetemm 
inBtmmentoram antiqaitatem, materiam, scriptoram et stilom; 
qoidquid ad sigilla, monogrammata, subscriptiones ac notas 
ohronologicas ; qnidqnid inde ad antiqnariam, historicam^ 
forensernqne disciplinam pertinet, explicatoi ^\> Vfi^^a^x^Xax* 
Op. et Stud. Job. JMabillon. — Fol. PariB, 170^. 
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Thia leamed wiitor aaye k^^* Before I C(Hi^94f) 
tilds 8iim)]fiin«il;, I ihizik it may be j^oper to sfy 
aamaimng ooncerniag ih» integrify wi ^uthogn^^ 
of ancieiit books, ifhuih «pme persona ^ii^^te, JPcf 
assuredly^ if the genuinouess of obartHdris ^9^ 
public deeds is doubted, the authority of apbeifp^ 
manuflcripts in general is also oi^ed in question ; 
and, if these doubts oa^i be substantiated, it wj]} 
appear that those who emfdoy themselves in cp|r 
lating the printed editions of the Fathers, or otib^ 
sacred books, with ancient manuscripts, spm^ 
their labour in vain. And hence, too, we mo^ 
believe, contrary to the opinion of ^ learuf^ 
persons, who thmk the world greatly indebted t^ 
the labours of the monks in transcribing bookf^ 
that they toiled to no good purpose. Suq^ 
persons, to give colour to their opmion, affirm tb^ 
the existing anci^it manuscripts were executed by 
ignorant men, whose blunders are easily perceive^i 
by the learned ; and on this prejudice they havi^ 
foimded the decision, that manuscripts havmg 
been written for the most part, by unskilful handle 
and derived many {rom one, are of little avail v^ 
understanding or restoring an author. 

" But if this principle were admitted, our 009.^ 
fidence in the printed editions, ajs well as in th^ 
ancient manuscripts, must fall to the groundL 
Neither the acts of councils, the works of th^ 
Fathers, nor the Holy Scriptures, would retaip 
any authority. For whence, I ask, proceeded ijfip 
printed editions, both of profane and sacred 
writers? were they not derived from ancient 
manuscripts? If, therefore, these are of no aui- 
thority, those can have none ; and thus, by this 
paradoxical opinion, the foimdations, both of 
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^ratnre and of rcSigSon, are torn up. And, on 
is principle^ iihere would be no roro^ in the 
gtonent nsed hj St. Augustine against the 
uiicfasDanSy who oalumnioufilr affirmed every 
loe of Holy Scripture^ by wnieh their errori 
.gh:t be confuted, to be falsMed and c<»rrupted. 
it Augustine, in rejdy to Faustus, reminds him 
%t whoever had first attempted such a corruption 

the Scriptures, would have umnediately been 
[ifiited by ti multitude of anciait manuscripts, 
lich were in the hands of all Christians. 
^ On this principle the labours of die Fathers, 
rome, Augustine, and others, in collating ancient 
oks with modem copies, would have been fruit- 
is. In vain the appeals of councils to such 
thorities for the determination of controversies ; 
vain the costs and cares of princes and kings in 
[looting manuscripts from the remotest countries, 
id if me case be thus, the Vatican, the Floren- 
le, the Abrosian, and tiie roval (French) libraries 
3 nothing better than useless heaps of parch- 
mt And it was to no purpose that the Boman 
utiffs and the kings of France, as well as other 
slates and princes, sent learned men to the 
'thest parts of the East to obtain ancient books 
the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and other languages, 
id then the ancient transcribers must lose their 
)dit, and especially the monks, who devoted 
smselves entirely to the copying of books ; such 
re the disciples of St. Martin, among whom, 
sording to Sulpicius, no art but that of writing 
3 practised. For they thought they could not 

better imployed than while at once edifying 
jmselves in the continual perusal of the Holy 
riptures, and spreading the piecepl^ oi \5w5^ 
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Lord far and wide by their pens. Of this opinion 
was the pious Guigo : * As we cannot preach the 
word with our Kps/ says he, Uet us do it with our 
hands; for as many books as we transcribe, so 
many heralds of the truth do we send fortL' 
And thus also Peter the venerable, writing to 
Gislebert, a recluse, exhorts him to diligence, in 
this exercise : * For so you may become a silent 
preacher of the Divine Word ; and though your 
tongue be mute, your hand will speak aloud in the 
ears of many people. And in future times, after 
your death, the iruit of your toils will remain, 
even as lone as these books shall endure.' 

''If it IS affirmed that the manuscripts we 
possess were, for the most part, written by un- 
teamed persons ; are they therefore undeserving 
of regard P In the first place, I deny that they 
were generally written by the unleamea. Certainly 
the blessed martyr Pamphilus, who wrote out the 
greater part of the works of Origen, was not 
imleamed ; nor was Jerome imleamed, nor Hila- 
rius. Of Fulgentius, the celebrated bishop (of 
Buspa), it is reported that he was famed for his 
skiU in the writer's art. The same praise was 
earned by those holy men Lucianus, Philoromus, 
and Marcellus; also by the blessed Plato and 
Theophanus. The blessed Marcella the younger, 
as says Jerome, wrote quickly and without fault. 
The venerable Bede, Radbert, Raban and others 
among our learned men, discharged the function 
of copyists, not of their own works only, but of 
those of others. 

" And even if the greater part of manuscripts 
were written by unlearned men, they are not 
therefore to be accounted unskilful copyists, pro- 
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vided they read and copied accurately. Experi- 
ence proves every day that those compositors are 
not the most correct who understand Latin^ but 
that such are commonly the most faulty; especially 
in attempting to correct that which they do not 
properly understand, and which those who know 
nothing of the language set up accurately. But 
let it be granted that the copyists were imleamed: 
we know that the printed editions are not derived 
from a single copy, but from a comparison of 
many: the most careless scribe does not always 
err, and where he does, his mistakes are amended 
by the collation of the copies of others. 

"In a word, there were in all well-ordered 
churches and monasteries, not only learned writers 
who transcribed books themselves, but learned 
correctors, who compared the copies made by 
others with the originals, and amended whatever 
was erroneous. * A devoted scribe,' says Trithemius, 
* when he has carefiilly written a book, compares it 
anew with the original, and subjects it to a diligent 
revision.' Many instances might be adduced in 
proof of this revision and correction of manu- 
scripts. One or two may suffice. In the library 
of the Vatican there is a manuscript written 
towards the close of the fifth, or in the beginning 
of the sixth century, containing the books of St. 
Hilary on the Trinity, which has been collated 
with an older copy by some studious person, as 
appears by a note at the end. Again, Paul 
Wam^frid, deacon and monk of Casina, having 
copied the epistles of Gregory the Great, sent the 
book to Adalhard, abbot of Corbeia, requesting 
him to revise the copy ; but the abbot, fearing lest 
he might alter the genuine text o£ so \ea,TiifiSL ^ 
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docto]% contented himself with placing a mark in 
the margin at eyerjr place where there appeared to 
him to be an error. 

'* But it is affirmed that there are many fiitdty, 
and many falsified manuscripts. That there are 
not a few fanlty books I grant; but that there 
are many falsified manuscripts I stoutly deny. 
The difference between n, faulty and 9k falsified book 
is essential : of the former sort are those which, 
from the mistakes or negligence of the writer, 
contain some blemishes: of the latter kind are 
those which have been wilfully corrupted. Many, 
indeed, may appear to be falsified which are not 
so really, nor are eyen faulty. Which I may thus 
explain. — It could not but happen that the copyists 
in transcribing large works, should sometmies 
wander from the tme reading — putting perhaps 
one word for another. When they obseryed their 
error, they might rectify it in two ways, either by 
erasing the word and inserting the genuine read- 
ing ; or by inserting the true word beneath the 
other which they marked with points. Now some 
persons, not understanding this, or purposely put- 
ting upon it an imfayourable construction, found 
upon the first case a charge of erastM'e, and in the 
second, place both words in the text of the author, 
though the pointed word ought to be omitted. 
Sometimes also it happened that words or initials 
written in yermilion, haying grown pale, were 
renewed by a later hand, whicn alterations have 
occasioned an unfoxmded suspicion of falsifica- 
tion.'* 

The pens of the monastic scribes were chiefly 

occupied in transcribing religious books, the Holy 

Scriptures, the works of th.e Eoftiera, the lives of 
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its, books of meditations and prayers ; yet tlie 
»ic authors were not neglected. " The Monas- 
f of Pomposia has been mnch improved since 
time of its founder Qxiido [about 1025], re* 
med for sanctity. Incited by the fame of his 
ty great numbers assumed the sacred habit in 
church ; marquesses, counts, and sons of noble- 
n haye laid aside the pomps and pleasures of 
I world to follow there the duties of religion, 
long these my master Jerome, afterwards abbot, 
3 trained up from his earliest years to follow the 
na^tic life, and made great proficiency in gram- 
r and logic. He, for the edification of the 
(therhood, set himself to collect the works of 
med men ; in order that amidst the variety, all 
jht meet with the information they sought for. 
nus — good — ^both in name and life, who was' 
(t a hermit and afterwards a monk, was his 
rarian, a man esteemed by all as a perfect 
Lolar, and so eager in the acquisition of book^ 
tt he purchased all he met with, however indis- 
ctly they were written; for the abbot deter- 
ued to have them all transcribed for his library: 
1 by his care almost all are now copied. He ier 
^r inquisitive for religious books of all kinds, so 
kt the church of Pomposia is become the most 
lowned in Italy. Thus by the goodness of God 
r thirst of knowledge is increased by knowing, 
ieed the abbot's desire of enriching his churdi 
bh these treasures is unbounded. But envious 
rsons may ask, Why does this reverend abbot 
ice the heathen authors, the histories of tyrants, 
i such books, among theological works? To 
is we answer in the words of tko apo«>1^<&) ^3a3aX» 
^re are vessels of clay as well as oi goVA.. ^^ 
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these means the tastes of all men are excited to 
study — ^the intention of the gentile writings is the 
same as that of the Scriptures^ to give us a con- 
tempt for the world and secular greatness." * 

By these or similar apologies those of the monks, 
and there were some such in most houses, who 
possessed taste and learning, excused, to the more 
devout, the attention they bestowed upon the works 
of the profane authors. That the Greek and Latin 
classics were known and studied during what are 
called the dark ages, is capable of abundant proof, 
as we shall presently see. And those whose taste 
led them to be conversant with these writings took 
care, by the labours of their hands, to perpetuate 
the works they most admired. 

During the flourishing period of the Qxecian 
republics, that is, from the defeat of Xerxes to the 
time of Alexander the Great, many of the Greek 
colonies almost equalled, or even surpassed, the 
mother country in wealth, refinement, and intel- 
ligence. In the neighbouring islands of the 
-^ffean Sea — in Asia Minor — in Italy and u 
Sicily, literature and philosophy were as eagerl 
cultivated as at Athens. Many of the most di 
tinguished writers and philosophers were nativ 
of the colonies ; and if Greece itself was the pri 
cipal seat of learning, and the fountain head 
books, whatever was there produced quickly foi 
its way to distant settlements ; for to every < 
along the shores of the Mediterranean, an(? 
the Euxine, there was a constant exportatio" 
books: in many of these remote cities libr 
were collected, and the business of copying 
extensively carried on. 
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After the time of Alexander, Grecian literature 
flourished nowhere so conspicuously as at Alexan- 
dria in Egypt, under the auspices of the Ptolemies. 
Here all the sects of philosophy had established 
themselyes ; numerous schools were opened ; and, 
for the advancement of learning, a library was 
collected, which was supposed, at one time, to have 
contained 700,000 volumes, in all languages. 
Connected with the library there were extensive 
offices, in which the business of transcribing books 
was carried on very largely, and with every pos- 
sible advantage which royal munificence on the 
one hand, and learned assiduity on the other, could 
insure. Nor did the literary fame of Alexandria 
decline under the Roman emperors. Domitian, as 
Suetonis reports, sent scribes to Alexandria to copy 
books for the restoration of those libraries that had 
been destroyed by fire. And it seems to have 
been for some centuries afterwards a common 
practice for those who wished to form a library, to 
maintain copyists at Alexandria. The conquest 
of Egypt by the Saracens, a.d. 640, who burned 
the Alexandrian Library, banished learning for a 
time from that, as from other countries, which 
they occupied. 

Attains, and his successors, the kings of Per- 
gamus, were sreat encouragers of learning ; and 
the copying of books was carried on to so great an 
extent in their capital as to occasion the establish- 
ment of a vast manufacture of prepared skins (as 
mentioned above) which long continued to be a 
considerable article of commerce. The library of 
the kings of Fergamus is said to have contained 
200,000 books. 

During upwards of a thousand yeaxa, ixoTxi *Owb 
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reign of Oonstantine until the fall of Consta 
nople, in the fifteenth century, that city was 
principal seat of learning, and the chief sourc 
books. The Byzantine historians are frequen 
their praises of the munificence of the emperor 
purchasing books, and in providing for t] 
reproduction. The manuscripts executed at C 
stantinople are often remarkable for the ff: 
beauty of the writing, and the splendour of 
decorations. Besides the imperial libraries, 
churches and monasteries of the city were enric 
with collections, more or less extensive, and ir 
of them the business of transcription was constai 
and actively pursued. 

A large number of existing manuscripts 
dated from the monasteries of the country im 
diately surrounding the metropolis of the easi 
empire ; and many also, from those of Asia Mi 
from the islands of the ^gean Sea, and especi 
from Cyprus. 

But no spot was more famed for the produc 
of books than Moimt Athos — ^the lofty promon 
which stretches from the Macedonian coast 
into the ^gean Sea. The heights and the s 
of this mountain were almost covered with relig 
houses, rendered by art and nature, and by 
imiversal opinion of the sanctity of the monk 
the "holy mountain,'' so secure that neither 
meditations nor employments of the recluses ^ 
disturbed by the approach of violence. The c 
occupation of the inmates of these establishm 
is affirmed to have been the transcription of bo 
of which each monastery boasted a large collecl 

Many extant manuscripts prove that the c( 
ing of booka was practiaed extensively during 
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middle ages in the monasteries of the Morea, in 
those of the islandai of Euboea and of Crete. This 
latter island seems indeed to have been a place 
<^ refuge for men of learning during the latter 
periods of the eastern empire^ who found in its 
monasteries, both shelter, and the means of subsist- 
ence. 

Fifty religious establishments in Calabria, and 
the kingdom of Naples, are mentioned, from 
which proceeded a large number of books after- 
wards collected in the libraries of Bome, Florence, 
Yenice, and Milan. 

In the monasteries of western Europe also, and 
especially in those of the British Islands, this 
syst^n of copying was carried on. Though there 
were considerable diversities in the rules and 
practices of the monks of different orders, the 
elements of the monastic life were in all orders 
and in every country the same; and generally 
speaking, wherever there were monasteries, there 
was a manufacture of books. Tet, in some houses, 
these labours of the pen were much more worthily 
directed than in others. For while the monks of 
one monastery employed themselves in transcrib- 
ing missals, l^ends, or romances, others enriched 
their libraries with splendid copies of the Fathers 
of the Church, and of the Holy Scriptures ; and 
some, though a smaller number, took care to re- 
produce such of the classic authors as they might 
be acquainted with. 

The monastic institution seemed as if it were 
framed for the special purpose of transmitting the 
remains of ancient literatiu'e — sacred and profane, 
through a period in which, except for so extc^- 
ordinarj a provision, they must meTniaXA:^ \i3K^^ 
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perished. In every countiy a large class of the 
community — freed from the necessity of labour, 
and excluded from active employments, was con- 
strained to seek the means of allaying the pains of 
listlessness ; and nothing could answer this pur- 
pose so well as the transcription of books. And 
to this employment, congruous as it was with the 
physical habits that are induced by an inert mode 
of life, and compatible, too, with the observance of 
a round of unvarying formalities, was attached an 
opinion of meritoriousness, which served to animate 
the diligence of the labourer. " This book, copied 
by M. N. for the benefit of his sotd, was fini^ed 

in the year , may the Lord think upon him." 

Such are the subscriptions of many of the manu- 
scripts of the middle ages. 

'^ Meanwhile alonff the cloister's painted side. 
The mooks — each bending low upon his book 
With head on hand reclined — their studies plied ; 
Forbid to parlejr, or in front to look, 
Lengthways their regulated seats they took : 
The struttine prior gazed with pompous mien, 
And wakeful tongue, prepared with prompt rebuke, 
If monk asleep in sheltering hood was seen ; 
He wary often peeped beneath that russet screen. 

'^ Hard by, against the window's adverse light, 
Where desks were wont in length of row to stand. 
The gowned artificers inclined to write ; 
The pen of sOver glistened in the hand ; 
Some on their fingers rhyming Latin scanned ; 
Some textile gold from balls unwinding drew, 
And on strained velvet stately portraits planned ; 
Here arms, there faces shone in embryo view. 
At last to glittering life the total figures grew." 

FOSBROOKX. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

ltions of the survivance of ancient lite- 
ure, through a period extending from 
1 decline of learning in the seventh cen- 
y, to its restoration in the fifteenth. 

EiAL epithets usually carry with them a mean- 
at oversteps the bounds of truth : we hear 
tie dark ages" — " the period of intellectual 
»'_« the season of winter in the history of 
—and we are apt to imagine that during the 
thus designated the human mind had become 
Y palsied, and that all learning was extinct. 
1 fact throughout that period, reason, though 
misdirected, was not sleeping: philosophy 
ither bewildered than inert ; and learning, 
igh immured, was not lost, 
no part of the period that extends from the 
of Justinian, when Greek and Roman lite- 
j everywhere lay open to the light of day, 
e fall of the Constantinopolitan empire, and 
3vival of western learning in the fifteenth 
py, do we lose the traces even of the classic 
rs, much less of those that belong to sacred 
iure ; for in each of the intervening ages, 
1 every quarter of Europe, there were writers 
J works, being still extant, give evidence of 
acquaintance with most of the prinGYj^ 
rs of more remote times. 
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Under the ya^e impression that has been 
created by certain loose modes of speaking, relative 
to the deep and universal ignorance said to have 
prevailed throughout Europe during a space of 
seven hundred years, the existence of a large 
number of manuscripts of the classic authors, un- 
doubtedly executed during those very ages of 
Ignorance, presents a great apparent difficulty: 
for, from what motive, it may be asked, or for 
whose use, were these works transcribed, so fre- 
quently as that they were foimd in all parts of 
Europe, on the revival of learning in the mteenth 
century? The facts that are now to be men- 
tioned, will furnish a sufficient solution of this ques- 
tion, by proving that, in the West and in the East» 
during those times of general intellectual lethargy, 
there were more than a few individuals who culu- 
vated polite Hterature with ardour, and to whom 
the possession and preservation of books was a 
matter of the liveliest interest. The names about 
to be mentioned— as the weU-informed reader wiU 
recollect — ^bear but a small proportion to the whole 
number that might be adduced : it is sufficient for 
our purpose to refer to one or two writers in each 
century. 

But before naming individual men, whose ex- 
tant writings give evidence of the continuity of 
literature, and therefore assure us of the safe 
transmission of ancient books to modem times, it 
will be serviceable to bring clearly into view what 
it is which is needed for constituting the Living 
Medium of this transmission. I^ow, for bringing 
this matter home to the convictions and the con- 
sciousness of the reader, let him take up his own 
family history, and puiau'd it, tetrogressively, 
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inquiring how many individuak are needed-or 
let us rather say how few — ^to make up a chain of 
historical and literary conveyance, mrough any 
given track of time past ; for instance, from this 
present time, 1858, into the mid-time of the 
Elizabethan era, as thus : — 

I will now assimie the fact — ^whether it be true 
or not does not signify to the argument— that my 
progenitors in a direct line were educated persons 
—or if not so — ^that each father in the line secured 
for bis son an ordinarjr grammar-school education 
— ^instruction just sufficient for making him cogni- 
sant of the most noted persons and authors of 
5>receding times; so that, in each case, if the 
ieither himself did not teach the son, the father's 
friend and townsman, the schoolmaster, did it, as 
for instance: — From my father's own lips I re- 
ceived tiie rudiments of general history, and of 
literary history, so that in my boyhood I came to 
be familiar with all the principal names of public 
men and authors, up from that time to times 
indefinitely remote. This process of paternal 
instruction carries me up to the last decade of the 
eighteenth century : say, to the time of the break- 
ing out of tbe French Ilevolution. But then, my 
&tner had received, either from his father, or from 
his father's proxy, the schoolmaster, a like kind 
and amount of general information, by means of 
which we are carried up, without a break, to the 
times of Samuel Johnson, Oliver Goldsmith^ Sir 
Joshua Eeynolds ; and in fact my father distinctly 
remembers, wben a boy, seeing, and being in 
company with, some of these illustrious men, the 
friends of my grandfather. Then he had received 
~we will mppose — & similar initiatioiL xa "^aXfttwrj 
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and political history, and if so, then we are 
fumidied with stepping-stones up to the times of 
Bentley, Pope, Sirat, Addison, Watts, and al- 
though this last name would seem to stand beyond 
the hmit of any immediate recollections, yet it is 
a fact that the " Divine Sangs " have come to me 
by means of a single intervening person — ^from 
one who, as a favoured little girl, learned them, 
standing at the amiable doctor's knee. Thus it is 
that we travel safely, and with a distinct cogni- 
sance of the way, through more than a century of 
literary conveyance. At this rate, and if we may 
take this last preceding period of time as our 
gauge of centuries past, then we shall require the 
aid of only eight or nine persons, in series, to 
bring us into correspondence with Shakespeare and 
Ben Jonson. Fewer than this — we might take 
six lon^-lived men to put us into this position of 
proximity with the worthies of the Elizabethan 
era. 

In making good our supposition, it is not neces- 
sary to assume the fact (which we can seldom 
certainly know) that there has been, in any one 
family, a continuous succession of fathers and sons 
— ^the father living long enough to instruct the 
son. We should rather take the case of the intel- 
lectual filiation of college life: we imagine the 
learned professor, during the last ten years of his 
official me, imparting his mental substance to a 
hundred or two of scholars, some two or three 
of whom, at least, will live to do the like, from the 
same chair, in behalf of their successors. On this 
ground the individual teachers need not be more 
than twelve, upon whose oral testimony, in succes- 
sion, we rely in passing from aa ^•gfe <if generally 
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diffiised intelligence, to the times of the revival of 
learning, and of printed books. 

It will be remembered that — if indeed there 
were grounds of doubt concerning the safe trans- 
mission of ancient books to modem times, any such 
suspicions can attach only to the period that is 
usually designated as the ** Dark Ages/' and these 
need not be reckoned as more than seven, reaching 
back from the times of Dante, Petrarch, Chaucer, 
Wickliffe, to the pontificate of Gregory the Great, 
in whose times, as appears from their writings, the 
learning of the preceding ages was still familiarly 
known to more than a few. 

The Sixth Century of the Christian era aboimds 
with the names of writers in all departments of 
literature, many of whose works, having descended 
to modem times, present ample evidence of the 
scarcely diminished diffusion of general learning. 
Among many others, such were — Procopius, the 
historian of the reign of Justinian; — and Affathias, 
who continued that history, and was a learned 
man ; — Boethius, author of what is regarded as the 
last specimen of pure Latinity — a poem on " the 
Consolations of Philosophy;" — Hesychius, the lexi- 
cographer; — Proclus, a platonic philosopher; — 
Fulgentius and Cassiodoms, ecclesiastical writers ; 
— ^Priscianus, a grammarian; — Gildas the wise, an 
Anglo-Saxon historian ; — Evagrius Scolasticus, an 
ecclesiastical historian ; — Simplicius, the commen- 
tator upon Aristotle and Epictetus ; — Marcellinus 
Aminianus, an historian and critic, whose works 
contain copious references to ancient literature; 
and Stephen, of Byzantium, a grammarian and 
geographer. We might take in hand the work of 
this last-named writer — ^IIEPI II0AEQ.1J^, ^^ ixa- 
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nishmg, by itself, a sufficient mass of eyidence in 
proof of the extensiye book-learning of those times 
which immediately overlook Hie gulf — the dark 
affes. This Stephen, the geographer, in the oouraa 
of his account of the cities and towns of the ancieiii 
world, cites, or makes some reference to, the woxks 
of more than three hundred authors, to which he 
had access at any moment, while compiling hit 
own. 

The Seventh Century produced fewer writeis 
than perhaps any other period that can be namedi 
within the compass of literary history. Yet theni 
are more than enough to serve our present purpoesF: 
such are— Theophjniact of Simocatta, who has left 
a history of the reign of the emperor Maurice, not 
very highly esteemed indeed, out aboimding in 
allusions to the literature of the times. 

Isidore, bishop of Seville, a complete collection 
of whose works fills seven quarto volumes, is a 
writer very proper to be mentioned in relation to 
our present purpose. Confessedly the ase of Ma^ 
homet was a dull time : few indeed are the writers 
whose mere names have come down to us ; — and 
yet, even in such a time, a voluminous writer, who 
treats of all kinds of subjects — ^religion, Churdi 
history, grammar, poetry, astronomy, physical 
science, and treats some of these systematicaUyi 
mischt not only employ himself in labours of tms 
kind, but also find Long his contemporaries, and 
the men of the next age, numerous readers, and 
admirers, and copyists too, who found their accotmt 
in transcribing so vast a product of literary in» 
dustry. The times of this bishop, therefore, dark 
aa they might be, were nevertheless times of book 
knowledge : throughout t\ie Smi -jensA^JcvKt^ was 
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a class of the leamedy numerous and intelligent 
enoaghy to keep watch upon the intellectual' 
treasures of brighter times^ to conserve the rich 
inheritance of mind^ and to do their office in 
transmitting it down^ unimpaired, to after ages. 
This fact is all which just now we need think of. 
What we have thus said of the seventh century 
' its darkness and its light, might be affibrmed 
with little difference, as to the next Our coun* 
tryman, the ** Yenerable Bede,'' flourished in the 
seventh, but lived far on into the eighth century. 
The writings of Bede — and we sho^d remember 
that he passed his life in the seclusion of a remote 
monastery — St. Peter and St. Paid, on the Tyne, 
in the diocese of Durham — afford ample proof of a 
wide diffusion of books, in that age. iBede displays 
extensive, if not profound learning, the whole of 
which he had acquired from sources that were 
ordinarily within the reach of monastic students. 
Bede ^was a man of universal learning, not less 
skilled in the Greek than the Latin tongue: a 
poet, a rhetorician, an historian, an astronomer, an 
arithmetician, a master of chronologv and geo- 
graphy, a philosopher, and theologian. So much 
was he admired in his own times that it became a 
proverbial saying among the learned — "A man 
bom in the farthest comer of the earth has com- 
passed the earth with the line of his genius." 
"He was," says Bale, "versed in the profane 
authors beyond any man of that age. Physics 
and general learning he derived, not from turbid 
streams, but from the pure foimtains ; that is, from 
Ihe chief Greek and Latin authors. Indeed, there 
is hardly anything of value in the compass of an- 
cient literature, that is not to be met mt\i m "Sk^^^, 
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althougli he never travelled beyond the limits of 
his native land/' 

The conservative fiinction was taken up by 
several of Bede's disciples ; amons^ them we may 
name Alcniny who did much, by his learning and 
his influence at the court of Charlemagne, to aid 
the endeavours of that enli^tened prince for the 
restoration of literature. He was skilled in the 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages ; gave lec- 
tures in aU the sciences, and founded many public 
schools. His works, historical and theological, 
are in part extant, and they justify the reputation 
he enjoyed. In his letters he familiarly quotes the 
classic writers. 

Charlemagne, himself tolerably well aquainted 
with Latin and Greek authors, zealously laboured 
to restore learning in the Church, and out of it. 
He invited learnt men to his court, employed 
them in making Latin translations of the Gi^eek 
classics and of the Fathers, founded public schools, 
and introduced regulations tending to make some 
degree of education indispensible to all who held 
office in the Church. Of the professors invited by 
Charlemagne to his court, as many came from the 
British Isles as from Italy. "We must not forget," 
says Muratori, "the praise of Britain, Scotknd, 
and Ireland, which, in the study of the liberal arts, 
surpassed all other nations of the West in those 
times; nor omit to record the diligence of the 
monks of those countries, who roused and main- 
tained the glory of letters which everywhere else 
was languishing or fallen." 

Raban Maurus, a disciple of Alcuin, created 
archbishop of Mentz, in 847, had, before his eleva- 
tion^ taught theology, "philoao^hy, poetry, and 
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rhetoric at Paris, in the school established there 
by the Anglo-Saxon monks. " A man well yersed 
in the Holy Scriptures, and thoroughly learned 
in profane literature, as his writings abimdantly 
testify/' He enriched the monastery of Fulda, 
on the Shine, where he received his early educa- 
tion, with a lars;e collection of books ; and there 
he founded a scnooL Two hundred and seventy 
monks belonged to the establishment, who were 
trained by him in every branch of learning. Dis- 
ciples flocked to him from all countries, and he 
reared for the Church a great number of ministers 
well furnished for its service. He died, 856. 

One of the first professors in the University of 
Oxford founded for restored) by King Alfred, was 
John Scot ; he anerwards went into France, where 
he was honourably entertained at the court of 
Charles the Bald, at whose request he translated 
some Greek authors into Latin: but these versions, 
in which a literal adherence to the original was 
observed, were scarcely intelligible to those for 
whose use tLey were intend^. His writings 
display, however, much various learning; they 
were condemned as heretical by the Church on 
account of his opinions relative to the Eucharist 
Being driven from France by the order of the 
Pope, he took refuge in an English monastery ; 
but iJiere, at the instigation of the monks, he, it is 
said, like Cassianus, was killed by his scholars, 
with their iron styles. 

Before the Danish incursions, the English monas- 
teries and churches abounded with men of learn- 
ing; but these establishments being broken up 
and the monks dispersed by the rude invad^^x^^ 
literature and the arts became almost esim<(:X»m 

F 
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the countij. Alfred^ himself a man of learning, 
and a yarioos writer, effected, as is known, mucA 
towards their restoration, by the re-establishment 
of the rained monasteries — ^the erection of many 
uew oneS' — the endowment of schools — ^the founda- 
tion of lectureships at Oxford, and by the dif- 
fusion of his own writings, which, even if he 
had not been a king, would haye perpetuated his 
nama 

Contemporary with the last-named writer was 
Photius, with whom no author of that, or of 
seyeral succeeding ages, can be compared: his 
works hold up a mirror of the literature that was 
extant in his times. Photius, educated for secular 
employments, and for some .time engaged in the 
seryice of Michael III., was by that emperor 
forcibly inyested with the dignity of patriarch of 
Constantinople (858) in the room of Ignatius. 
That he might pass regularly to this eleyation, he 
was made monk, reader, sub-deacon, deacon, priest, 
and patriarch, in the course of six days. From 
the office thus yiolently assumed, he was, with 
little ceremony, expelled by Basilius, the successor 
of Michael. Once affain, at the head of a band of 
soldiers, he possessed himself of the patriarchate, 
of which, l^ similar means, he was at length 
finally depriyed; after which he retired to a 
monastery, where he ended his days. Before his 
eleyation, he had composed the most useful and 
the most celebrated of his works, the Mi/riobiblion, 
which contains, in the form of criticisms, analyses, 
and extracts, an accoimt of upwards of 270 works. 
This treasury of learning preseryes many yaluable 
fragments from authors whose works haye per- 
isbed, and affords impoTtaii\, «>4. m «jacertaining 
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the gentdneness of many of the remains of ancient 
literature. 

Eutychins, an Egyptian physician, and after- 
wards (983) patriarcn of Alexandria, wrote a uni- 
yersal history, which is still extant, and which, 
though it contains numerous fables, exhibits the 
various learning of the author, and of his times. 
Though so large a number of existing manuscripts 
as appear to have been executed m the tenth 
century, prove that a ffreat degree of activity in 
the reproduction of books prevailed in that age, it 
presents the names of few authors whose works 
nave descended to modem times. 

The Eleventh Century is much richer in distin- 
guished names, of whicn it may suffice to mention 
these :— • 

Avicenna, an Arabian physician and Mahometan 
doctor, reduced the science of medicine to a syste- 
matic form, including almost evervthing that had 
been written on the subject by his predecessors : 
he was versed in Greek literature, and is said 
to have committed Aristotle's Metaphysics to 
memory. The first conquests of the Saracens in 
Asia, Africa, and Spain, during the seventh and 
eighth centuries, were almost fatal to the interests 
of learning. But no sooner had they well estab- 
lished their power in the conquered coimtries, 
than the Caliphs sought to rekindle the light of 
knowledge. During two or three centuries, Bag- 
dat in the East, and Cordova in the West, were 
the seats, not only of splendid monarchies, but of 
science, general learning, and great refinement. 
It was, however, chiefly the mathematical and 
physical sciences that were cultivated 'by ^e iii«>r 
hians. They possessed imperfect and corra^\>e^ 
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translations of several of the Greek authors, es^ 

Eecially of Aristotle, Theophrastus, Euclid, and 
doscorides ; and they had some general, though 
imperfect, acquaintance with the Grreek historians. 
Some of the Latin translations, made by the order 
of Charlemagne, were derived from these Arabian 
versions. 

Michael Psellus, a Greek phvsician, and a monk, 
wrote upon subjects of all Kinds: "There was 
no science which he did not either illustrate by 
his comments, or abridge, or reduce to a better 
method. — ^A man celebrated for the extent of his 
acquirements in divine and human learning, as 
his many works, both printed and in manuscript, 
evince." 

Lanfranc, by birth an Italian, was created arch- 
bishop of Canterbury by William of Normandy ; 
he promoted learning amoQg the clergy, and was 
himself reputed to be imiversally accomplished in 
the literature extant in that aga 

Anselm, the disciple and successor of Lanfranc* 
in the see of Canterbury, was also in repute for 
general learning. 

The works of Suidas, a Byzantine monk, like 
those of Fhotius, contain a vast store of various 
learning, singularly useful on points of criticism 
and literary mstory. The lexicon of this writer, 
besides the definition of words, contains accounts 
of ancient author^ of aU classes, and many quota- 
tions from works that have since perished. 

Sigebert, a monk of Brabant, has left a chronicle 
of events from a.d. 881 to his own times, 1112, 
and a work containing the lives of illustrious men. 

Tie name of Anna Comnena, daughter of the 
emperor Alexius Comnenws, ^xift^ ^rSa ^^ 'Sv<5ie-' 
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phorus Bryennius, distinguislies the early part of 
the tweKth century. She wrote an eWant and 
eloquent history of her father's reign. This work 
displays not only a masculine understanding, but 
an extensive acquaintance with literature and the 
sciences. 

England produced during this century several 
eminent writers, who were accomplished in the 
learning of the age. Such were "William of- 
Malmesbury, Henry of Huntington, Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, and Joseph of Exeter — author of two 
Latin poems, on the Trojan war, and the war of 
Antioch, or the Crusade — and, somewhat later, 
Stephen Langton, archbishop of Canterbury, 
reckoned the most learned man of western Europe 
in those times. 

Eustathius, archbishop of Thessalonica, flour- 
ished towards the close of the twelfth century. 
His commentaries on Homer, besides serving to 
elucidate the Greek language by many important 
criticisms, drawn from sources that have since 
been lost, contain, like the works of Photius and 
Suidas, innumerable references to the Greek 
classics, and thus furnish the meems of ascertain- 
ing the integrity and the genuineness of the text 
of those authors, as they are now extant. 

The brothers John and Isaac Tzetzes, critics 
and grammarians of Constantinople, are still con- 
sulted as commentators upon some of the Greek 
authors. John Tzetzes is a voluminous writer: 
his extant works give evidence at once of his vast 
acquaintance witn literature, and of the literary 
facilities of that age, at least in cities such as 
Constantinople. 

B^hert Groateat (^G^reathead), bishop oilAxifii^^ 
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tranalatioiiB of Beveral of tlie Greek aathors, es- 
pecially of Aristotle, Theophrastua, Euclid, and 
Dioecorides ; and they liad some general, tbongh 
imperfect, acgnaintaDce with the Greek historiaiiB. 
Some of the Latin translations, made by the order 
of Charlemagne, were derived from these Arabian 
Tersions. 

Michael Psellus, a Cbeek pbrsician, and a monk, 
wrot« upon subjects of all kinds: "There vas 
no science which he did not either illustrate by 
his comments, or abridge, or reduce to a better 
method. — A man celebrated for the extent of Mb 
acquirements in divine and human learning, as 
his many works, both printed and in manuscript, 
ennce." 

Lanfrano, by birth an Italian, was created arch- 
bishop of Canterbury by WiUiua of Normandy ; 
he promoted learning among the clergy, and was 
himself reputed to be nniveraally accomplished in 
the literature extant in that aga 

Anselm, the disciple and sucoessor of Lanfranc. 
in the see of Canterbury, was also in repute fbt 
general learning. 

The works of Suidas, a Byzantine monk, lilw 
those of Photius, contain a vast store of variouB 
learning, siu^ilarly useful on points of criticism 
and literary tostory. The lexicoTi of this writer, 
besides the definition of words, contnina accounts 
of ancient authors of all classes, and many quota- 
tions from works that have since perished. ^ 

Sigebert, a monk of Brab^^has lefta 
of events from a.h. 381^^^^ *"" 

and a work containing tj 

The name of Annf 
caijieror Alexius 
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was famed for liis skill in the Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew languages, as well as for the bold resist- 
ance he made to the exactions of the popes upon 
the English church. Camden says of him tiiat 
''he was a man versed in the languages and 
in general literature in a degree scarcely credible, 
when the age in which he lived is considered ; a 
terrible reprover of the pope, the adviser of his 
^ king (Henry III.)> and a lover of truth/' 

Matthew Paris, one of the earliest of the 
English historians, displays in his works an ac- 
Quaintance with ancient literature, as well as a 
mmiliar knowledge of the antiquities of his native 
coimtry. Like the bishop hist named, Paris 
vigorously opposed the papal usurpations in Eng- 
land ; nor did he less courageously reprove vice m 
every rank at home* His reputation as a man of 
learning and virtue enabled him to effect a con- 
siderable reformation in many of the English 
monasteries. He died 1259. The '^ Historic 
Major" of this writer begins with the Norman 
Conquest, and is continued to the year of the 
author's death, 1259. 

The works of Albert, called the Great, a 
Dominican Mar, and afterwards, in 1260, bishop 
of Ratisbon, fill one-and-twenty volumes. They 
are chiefly on the physical sciences, but include a 
sort of encyclopaedia of the learning of the age^ 
"A man of wonderful erudition, to whom few 
things in theological science, and hardly any in 
secular learning, were unknown. On accoimt of 
the extent and variety of his acquirements sur-r 
named * the Great ' — an honour conferred upon no 
other learned man during life." Albert, likp 
Moger Baoon, incurred among his contempor^es 
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the siispicion of beins a magician. Learning, in 
the restricted sense oi the term, or the knowledge 
of books, though possessed by a comparatively 
small class of persons, was too frequent to excite 
wonder or enyy ; but Science, or a knowledge of 
nature, and this acquired, not from Aristotle, but 
from experiment, was so rare, that it seldom failed 
to engender both, and to occasion a dangerous 
accusation of correspondence with infernal spirits. 

The reyival of learning is usually reckoned to 
have commenced in the fifteenth century : but in 
the fourteenth a very decided advancement in 
almost every department of literature had taken 
* place. That the ignorance which had prevailed in 
the preceding century was wearing away from the 
bulk of the community in several parts of Europe, 
and that the educated classes were acquiring a 
better taste and more expanded views, needs no 
other evidence than that which is so abundantly 
presented in the works of Dante, of Petrarch, of 
JSoccatio, of Chaucer, and of Gower, which were 
not merely produced in that period, but were ex- 
tensively r^id and admired. 

Fewer inst^ices.than those given above might 
suffice to prove, that at no part of that tract of 
time, which extends from the decline of learning 
in the Birth century, to its revival in the fifteenth, 
was there anything which can be called an extinc- 
tion of the knowledge of ancient literature. This 
proof, it must be acknowledged, is much more 
comjdete in reference to the Greek, than to the 
Latin authors ; it is also more ample in relation to 
ecclesiastical and sacred, than to profane literature. 
Of all the extant manuscripts, executed in. t\i<^ 
middla ages, perhaps nineteen ixL twet^^ \>^!cm^ ^^ 
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the former class. The continuance of the eastern 
empire till the middle of the fifteenth century, 
afforded an uninterrupted protection to Greek 
learning durine those periods in which western 
Europe was laid waste by the Gothic nations. Yet 
even those devastations were never universal either 
in their extent, or in their kind. At times when 
Italy was in ashes, the British Islands were secure. 
And if cities were sacked and burned, and if 
castles, palaces, and cathedrals were pillaged and 
overthrown, himdreds of religious houses, in 
strong or secluded situations, remained untouched; 
or if occasionally they were subjected to the 
violence of armies, or to the exactions of con- 
querors, they more often lost their chests, their 
cups and their salvers, than their books. 

JLeaming and the sciences can flourish and ad- 
vance only where there are the means of a wide 
and quick diffusion of the fruits of intellectual 
labour : but they may exist even under the almost 
total absence of such means. This was the case 
in Europe during the middle ages. Knowledge 
rested with the few whom the inward fire of 
native genius constrained to pursue it : and these 
few were often insulated from each other, and 
unknown beyond the walls within which they 
spent their lives ; and often secluded also by their 
tastes, even from their fellows of the same society. 

In every myriad of the human race, take the 
number where or when we may, there will be 
found a few individuals — ^bom for thought ; and 
if the vocation of nature is not always stronger 
than every obstacle, it is, for the most part, strong 
enough to overcome such as are of ordmary mag- 
nitude. Those who aio tTaxiLS enAsy^^A mth tne 
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appetite for knowledge, will certainly follow the 
impulse, if the means of its acquirement are pre- 
sented to them in early life. Now these means 
were everywhere interspersed among the nations 
of Europe during the middle ages, by the monastic 
system ; and it may be questioned whether there 
were not then greater chances for drawing within 
the pale of learning the native mind of every dis- 
trict, than are afforded even by the present con- 
stitutions of society. The religious nouses were 
so thickly scattered through every country, and 
the continual draught from the population for the 
maintenance of the numbers of their inmates (a 
standing^ rule of the monastic establishments en- 
joined that the original number of each congrega- 
tion should be maintained) was so great, that they 
must have taken up many more than the gifted 
individuals of every neighbourhood ; and yet such 
individuals would almost certainly be mcluded 
within that enlistment; for whenever a youth 
dierolayed ft fondness for learning^, nothing better 
comd be done for him, whether he was the son of 
a peasant or a noble, than to devote him to the 
service of the ChuircL The monasteries usually 
contained schools for the youth of their vicinities. 
From these schools the superiors of the house had 
the opportunity of selecting any who gave promise 
of intelligence. 

In the very darkest times, learning insured to 
its possessor a degree of reputation ; and the heads 
of religious houses, in most instances, sought to 
decorate their establishments with some particles 
of the honours of erudition, as well as to recom- 
mend them by the possession of relics ; and msAv^ 
were eagerly ambitioua to enhance t\ie 'NiX.ex^rj 
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although he never travelled beyond the limits of 
his native land." 

The conservative function was taken up by 
several of Bede's disciples ; amons; them we may 
name Alcuin, who did much, by his learning and 
his influence at the court of Charlemagne^ to aid 
the endeavours of that enlightened prince for the 
restoration of literature. He was skilled in the 
Latin^ Greek, and Hebrew languages ; gave lec- 
tures in all the sciences, and founded many public 
schools. His works, historical and theological, 
are in part extant, and they justify the reputation 
he enjoyed. In his letters ne famuiarly quotes the 
classic writers. 

Charlemagne, himself tolerably well aquainted 
with Latin and Greek authors, zealously laboured 
to restore learning in the Church, and out of it. 
He invited learned men to his court, employed 
them in making Latin translations of the Greek 
classics and of the Fathers, founded public schools, 
and introduced regulations tending to make some 
degree of education indispensible to all who held 
office in the Church. Of the professors invited by 
Charlemagne to his court, as many came from the 
British Isles as from Italy. "We must not forget," 
says Muratori, "the praise of Britain, ScotWd, 
and Ireland, which, in the study of the liberal arts, 
surpassed all other nations of the West in those 
times; nor omit to record the diligence of the 
monks of those countries, who roused and main- 
tained the glory of letters which everywhere else 
was languishing or fallen." 

Raban Maurus, a disciple of Alcuin, created 
archbishop of Mentz, in 847, had, before his eleva- 
tion, taught theology, philosophy, poetry, and 
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rhetoric at Paris, in the school established there 
by the Anglo-Saxon monks. " A man well versed 
in the Holy Scriptures, and thoroughly learned 
in profane literature, as his writings aoimdantly 
testify/' He enriched the monastery of Fulda, 
on the Rhine, where he received his early educa- 
tion, with a large collection of books ; and there 
he founded a scnooL Two hundred and seventy 
monks belonged to the establishment, who were 
trained by him in every branch of learning. Dis- 
ciples flocked to him from all countries, and he 
reared for the Church a great number of ministers 
well furnished for its service. He died, 856. 

One of the first professors in the University of 
Oxford founded (or restored) by TTiTig Alfred, was 
John Soot ; he afterwards went into France, where 
he was honourably entertained at the court of 
Charles the Bald, at whose request he translated 
some Greek authors into Latin: but these versions, 
in which a literal adherence to the original was 
observed, were scarcely intelligible to those for 
whose use they were intended. His writings 
display, however, much various learning; they 
were condemned as heretical by the Church on 
account of his opinions relative to the Eucharist 
Being driven from France by the order of the 
Pope, he took refuge in an English monastery ; 
but there, at the instigation of the monks, he, it is 
said, like Cassianus, was killed by his scholars, 
with their iron styles. 

Before the Danish incursions, the English monas- 
teries and churches aboimded with men of learn- 
ing; but these establishments being broken up 
and the monks dispersed by the rude invaders^ 
literature and the arts became alino&t esA^oXim 
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the country. Alfred^ himself a man of leaminfi;, 
and a yarioos writer^ effected, as is known, mucA 
towards their restoration, by the re-establishment 
of the rained monasteries — ^the erection of many 
uew oneS'^-the endowment of schools — ^the founda- 
tion of lectureships at Oxford, and by the dif- 
fusion of his own writings, which, even if he 
had not been a king, would haye perpetuated his 
name. 

Contemporary with the last-named writer was 
Photius, with whom no author of that, or of 
seyeral succeeding ages, can be compared: his 
works hold up a mirror of the literature that was 
extant in his times. Photius, educated for secular 
employments, and for some ,time engaged in the 
seryice of Michael III., was by tibat emperor 
forcibly inyested with the dignity of patriarch of 
Constantinople (868) in the room of Ignatius. 
That he might pass regularly to this eleyation, he 
was made monk, reader, sub-deacon, deacon, priest, 
and patriarch, in the course of six days. From 
the office thus yiolently assumed, he was, with 
little ceremony, expelled by Basilius, the successor 
of Michael. Once again, at the head of a band of 
soldiers, he possessed himself of the patriarchate, 
of which, by similar means, he was at length 
finally depnyed; after which he retired to a 
monastery, where he ended his days. Before his 
eleyation, he had composed the most useful and 
the most celebrated of his works, the Mt/rtobibKotif 
which contains, in the form of criticisms, analyses, 
and extracts, an accoimt of upwards of 270 works. 
This treasury of learning presenres many yaluable 
fragments from authors whose works haye per- 
isbed, and affords impottaii^, •^d. m «jacertaining 
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the gentiineness of many of the remams of ancient 
literatura 

EntycliiuB, an Egyptian physician, and aftei"- 
wards (933) patriarch of Alexandria, wrote a uni- 
versal history, which is still extant, and which, 
though it contains numerous fables, exhibits the 
various learning of the author, and of his times. 
Though so large a number of existing manuscripts 
as appear to have been executed m the tenth 
centurjr, prove that a ffreat decree of activity in 
the reproduction of books prevailed in that age, it 
presents the names of few authors whose works 
have descended to modem times. 

The Eleventh Century is much richer in distin- 
guished names, of which it may suffice to mention 
these: — 

Avicenna, an Arabian physician and Mahometan 
doctor, reduced the science of medicine to a syste- 
matic form, including almost ever^hing that had 
been written on the subject by his predecessors : 
he was versed in Greek literature, and is said 
to have committed Aristotle's Metaphysics to 
memory. The first conquests of the Saracens in 
Asia, Africa, and Spain, during the seventh and 
eighth centuries, were almost fatal to the interests 
of learning. But no sooner had they well estab- 
lished their power in the conquered countries, 
than the Caliphs sought to rekindle the light of 
knowledge. During two or three centuries, Bag- 
dat in the East, and Cordova in the West, were 
the seats, not only of splendid monarchies, but of 
science, general learning, and great refinement. 
It was, however, chiefly the mathematical and 
physical sciences that were cultivated. "Vjj ^ke Xx^- 
mans, Tbejr possessed imperfect ohiBl toxrvacg^.^^ 
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and political history, and if so, then we ar« 
fumisned with stepping-stones up to the times o 
Bentley, Pope, Swift, Addison, Watts, and al 
though this last name would seem to stand beyom 
the limit of any immediate recollections, yet it i 
a fact that the " Divine Songs " have come to m< 
by means of a single interveninff person — fron 
one who, as a favoured little girl, learned them 
standing at the amiable doctor's knee. Thus it i 
that we travel safely, and with a distinct cogni 
sance of the way, through more than a century o 
literary conveyance. At this rate, and if we ma; 
take this last preceding period of time as ou 
gauge of centuries past, then we shall require th 
aid of only eight or nine persons, in series, t 
bring us into correspondence with Shakei^eare ani 
Ben Jonson. Fewer than this — we might tak 
six long-lived men to put us into this position c 
proximity with the Worthies of the Elizabetha 
era. 

In making good our supposition, it is not neceg 
sary to assume the fact (which we can seldoi 
certainly know) that there has been, in any on 
family, a continuous succession of fathers and son 
— ^the father living long enough to instruct th 
son. We should rather take the case of the intel 
lectual filiation of college life: we imagine th 
learned professor, during the last ten years of hi 
official Ufe, imparting his mental substance to 
hundred or two of scholars, some two or thre 
of whom, at least, will live to do the like, from th 
same chair, in behalf of their successors. On thi 
ground the individual teachers need not be moi 
than twelve, upon whose oral testimony, in succe« 
sion, we rely in passing from on ^^<^ of ^enerall 
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diffiised intelligence, to the times of the revival of 
learning, and of printed books. 

It will be remembered that — if indeed there 
were grounds of doubt concerning the safe trans- 
mission of ancient books to modem times, any such 
suspicions can attach only to the period that is 
usually designated as the "Dark Ages/' and these 
need not be reckoned as more than seven, reaching 
back £rom the times of Dante, Petrarch, Chaucer, 
Wickliffe, to the pontificate of Gregory the Great, 
in whose times, as appears from their writings, the 
learning of the preceding ages was still familiarly 
known to more than a few. 

The Sixth Century of the Christian era abounds 
with the names of writers in all departments of 
literature, many of whose works, having descended 
to modem times, present ample evidence of the 
scarcely diminished diffusion of general learning. 
Among many others, such were— Procopius, the 
historian of tne reign of Justinian; — and Agathias, 
who continued that history, and was a learned 
man ; — Boethius, author of what is regarded as the 
last specimen of pure Latinity — a poem on " the 
Consolations of Philosophy ;** — Hesychius, the lexi- 
cographer; — Proclus, a platonic philosopher; — 
Fulgentius and Cassiodorus, ecclesiastical writers ; 
— ^Priscianus, a grammarian; — Gildas the wise, an 
Anglo-Saxon historian ; — Evagrius Scolasticus, an 
ecclesiastical historian ; — Simplicius, the commen- 
tator upon Aristotle and Epictetus ; — Marcellinus 
Ammianus, an historian and critic, whose works 
contain copious references to ancient literature; 
and Stephen, of Byzantium, a grammarian and 
geographer. We might take in hand the work of 
this last-named writer— IIEPI 110 AEQ.^, ^^ l\ix- 
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nishlng, by itself, a sufficient mass of evidenoe in 
proof of the extensiye book-learning of those times 
which immediately overlook tilie gulf — ^the dark 
affe& This Stephen, the geographer, in the course 
of his account of the cities and towns of the ancient 
world, cites, or makes some reference to, the woito 
of more than three hundred authors, to which h» 
had access at any moment, while compiling hit 
own. 

The Seventh Century produced fewer writers 
than perhaps any other period that can be named 
within the compass of literary history. Yet theni 
are more than enough to serve our present purpossf: 
such are — ^Theophpact of Simocatta, who has left 
a history of the reign of the emperor Maurice, not 
very highly esteemed indeed, but abounding in 
aUusions to the literature of the times. 

Isidore, bishop of Seville, a complete coUectioB 
of whose works fills seven quarto volumes, is a 
writer very proper to be mentioned in relation td 
our present purpose. Confessedly the age of Ma^ 
hornet was a dull time : few indeed are the writers 
whose mere names have come down to us ; — and 
yet, even in such a time, a voluminous writer, who 
treats of all kinds of subjects — religion, Churdi 
history, grammar, poetry, astronomy, physical 
science, and treats some of these systematically^ 
might not only employ himself in labours of tins 
kind, but also find among his contemporaries, and 
the men of the next age, numerous readers, and 
admirers, and copyists too, who found their account 
in transcribing so vast a product of literary in* 
dustry. The times of this bishop, therefore, dark 
as thej might be, were nevertheless times of book 
knowledge : throughout fke Srav -^ensAtlifttQ was 
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a class of the learned, numerous and intelligent 
enough, to keep watch upon the intellectual' 
treasures of brigbter times, to conserve the rich 
inheritance of mind, and to do their office in 
transmitting it down, unimpaired, to after ages. 
This fact is all which just now we need think of. 
What we haTe thus said of the seventh century 
' its darkness and its light, might be affirmed 
with little difference, as to the next Our coun- 
tryman, the *^ Yenerable Bede,'' flourished in the 
seventh, but Eved far on into the eighth century. 
The writings of Bede — and we should remember 
that he passed his life in the seclusion of a remote 
monastery — St. Peter and St. Paul, on the Tyne, 
in the diocese of Durham — afford ample proof of a 
wide diffusion of books, in that age. Bede displays 
extensive, if not profoimd learning, the whole of 
which he had acquired from sources that were 
ordinarfly within the reach of monastic students. 
Bede "was a man of universal learning, not less 
skilled in the Oreek than the Latin tongue: a 
poet, a rhetorician, an historian, an astronomer, an 
arithmetician, a master of chronology and geo- 
graphy, a philosopher, and theologian. So much 
was he admired in his own times that it became a 
proverbial saying among the learned — ^'A man 
Dom in the feuiihest comer of the earth has com- 
passed the earth with the line of his genius." 
"He was,'' says Bale, "versed in the profane 
authors beyond any man of that age. Physics 
and general learning he derived, not from turbid 
streams, but from the pure fountains ; that is, from 
the chi^ Qreek and I^tin authors. Indeed, there 
is hardly anything of value in the compass of an- 
cient meratare, that is not to be met with, m ^^<&, 
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althougli he never travelled beyond the limits of 
his native land." 

The conservative function was taken up by 
several of Bede's disciples ; among them we may 
name Alcuin, who did much, by his learning and 
his influence at the court of Charlemagne, to aid 
the endeavours of that enlighten^ prince for the 
restoration of literature. He was skilled in the 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages ; gave lec- 
tures in all the sciences, and founded many public 
schools. His works, historical and theological, 
are in part extant, and they justify the reputation 
he enjoyed. In his letters he familiarly quotes the 
classic writers. 

Charlemagne, himself tolerably well aquainted 
with Latin and Greek authors, zealously laboured 
to restore learning in the Church, and out of it. 
He invited learned men to his court, employed 
them in making Latin translations of the Greek 
classics and of the Fathers, founded public schools, 
and introduced regulations tending to make some 
degree of education indispensible to all who held 
office in the Church. Of the professors invited by 
Charlemagne to his court, as many came from the 
British Isles as from Italy. "We must not forget," 
says Muratori, "the praise of Britain, Scotmnd, 
and Ireland, which, in the study of the liberal arts, 
surpassed all other nations of the West in those 
times; nor omit to record the diligence of the 
monks of those countries, who roused and main- 
tained the glory of letters which everywhere else 
was languishing or fallen." 

Raban Maurus, a disciple of Alcuin, created 
archbishop of Mentz, in 847, had, before his eleva- 
tion, taught theology, philosophy, poetry, and 
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rhetoric at Paris^ in the school established there 
by the Anglo-Saxon monks. ** A man well versed 
in the Holy Scriptures, and thoroughly learned 
in profane literature, as his writings abundantly 
testify." He enriched the monastery of Fulda^ 
on the Bhine, where he received his early educa- 
tion, with a large collection of books ; and there 
he founded a school Two hundred and seventy 
monks belonged to the establishment, who were 
trained by him in every branch of learning. Dis- 
ciples flocked to him from all countries, and he 
reared for the Church a great number of ministers 
well furnished for its service. He died, 856. 

One of the first professors in the TJniversity of 
Oxford founded (or restored) by King Alfred, was 
John Scot ; he arfcerwards went into France, where 
he was honourably entertained at the court of 
Charles the Bald, at whose request he translated 
some Oreek authors into Latin: but these versions, 
m which a literal adherence to the original was 
observed, were scarcely intelligible to those for 
whose use tbey were intended. His writings 
display, however, much various learmng; they 
were condemned as heretical by the Church on 
GU)count of his opinions relative to the Eucharist 
Being driven from France by the order of the 
Pope, he took refuge in an English monastery ; 
but there, at the instigation of the monks, he, it is 
said, like Cassianus, was killed by his scholars, 
with their iron styles. 

Before the Danish incursions, the English monas- 
teries and churches abounded with men of learn- 
ing; but these establishments being broken up 
and the monks dispersed by the rude invaders, 
literature and the arts became almost ex.\im£^tm 
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the country. Alfred, himself a man of learning, 
and a varioos writer, effected, as is known, much 
towards their restoration, by the re-establishment 
of the ruined monasteries — ^the erection of many 
^ew ones— the endowment of schools — ^the founda- 
tion of lectureships at Oxford, and by the dif- 
fusion of his own writings, which, even if he 
had not been a king, would have perpetuated his 
name. 

Contemporary with the last-named writer was 
Photius, with whom no author of that, or of 
several succeeding ages, can be compared: his 
works hold up a mirror of the literature that was 
extant in his times. Photius, educated for secular 
conployments, and for some time engaged in the 
service of Michael IIL, was by that emperor 
forcibly invested with the dignity of patriarch of 
Constantinople (858) in the room of Ignatius. 
That he might pass regularly to this elevation, he 
was made monk, reader, sub-deacon, deacon, priest, 
and patriarch, in the course of six days. From 
the office thus violently assumed, he was, with 
little ceremony, expelled by Basilius, the successor 
of Michael. Once again, at the head of a band of 
soldiers, he possessed himself of the patriarchate, 
of which, hy similar means, he was at length 
finally deprived; after which he retired to a 
monastery, where he ended his days. Before his 
elevation, he had composed the most useful and 
the most celebrated of his works, the Myriohiblion, 
which contains, in the form of criticisms, analyses, 
and extracts, an account of upwards of 270 works. 
This treasury of learning preserves many valuable 
fragments from authors whose works have per- 
iabed, and affords important, •^d. ysi «jacertaining 
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the gentimeness of many of the remaiiis of ancient 
literature. 

EutycliinSy an Egyptian physician, and after- 
wards (933) patriarcn of Alexandria, wrote a uni- 
versal history, which is still extant, and which, 
though it contains numerous fables, exhibits the 
various learning of the author, and of his times. 
Though so large a number of existing manuscripts 
as appear to have been executed m the tenth 
century, prove that a great degree of activity in 
the reproduction of books prevailed in that age, it 
presents the names of few authors whose works 
have descended to modem times. 

The Eleventh Century is much richer in distin- 
guished names, of which it may suffice to mention 
these : — 

Avicenna, an Arabian physician and Mahometan 
doctor, reduced the science of medicine to a syste- 
matic form, including almost evervthing that had 
been written on the subject by his predecessors : 
he was versed in Greek literature, and is said 
to have committed Aristotle's Metaphysics to 
memory. The first conquests of the Saracens in 
Asia, Africa, and Spain, during the seventh and 
eighth centuries, were almost fatal to the interests 
of learning. But no sooner had they well estab- 
lished their power in the conquered countries, 
^ than the Caliphs sought to rekindle the light of 
[ knowledge. During two or three centuries, Bag- 
dat in the East, and Cordova in the West, were 
the seats, not onlv of splendid monarchies, but of 
science, general learning, and great refinement. 
■ It was, however, chiefly the mathematical axid 
I physicaJ sciences that were cultivated "by t\ie Xi^- 
^ mans. Tbejr posseased imperfect and coxropt^d 
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translations of several of the Greek authors, es- 

Socially of Aristotle, Theophrastus, Euclid, and 
lioscorides ; and they had some general, though 
imperfect, acquaintance with the Greek historians. 
Some of ihe Latin translations, made by the order 
of Charlemagne, were derived from these Arabian 
versions. 

Michael Psellus, a Greek phvsician, and a monk, 
wrote upon subjects of all Kinds: "There was 
no science whicn he did not either illustrate by 
his comments, or abridge, or reduce to a better 
method. — ^A man celebrated for the extent of his 
acquirements in divine and him^ian learning, as 
his many works, both printed and in manuscript, 
evince." 

Lanfranc, by birth an Italian, was created arch- 
bishop of Canterbury by William of Normandy ; 
he promoted learning amo^g the clergy, and was 
himself reputed to be imiversally accomplished in 
the literature extant in that age. 

Anselm, the disciple and successor of Lanfranc, 
in the see of Canterbury, was also in repute for 
general learning. 

The works of Suidas, a Byzantine monk, like 
those of Photius, contain a vast store of various 
learning, singularly useful on points of criticism 
and literary history. The lexicon of this writer, 
besides the definition of words, contains accounts 
of ancient authors^ of all classes, and many quota- 
tions from works that have since perished. 

Sigebert, a monk of Brabant, has left a chronicle 
of events from a.d. 381 to his own times, 1112, 
and a work containing the lives of illustrious men. 

The name of Anna Comnena, daughter of the 
emperor Alexius ComneiiuB, ^^.tiSl ^^^ of "Nice* 
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phorus BrvenniuSy distmgaislies the early part of 
the twelfth century. She wrote an elegant and 
eloquent history of her father's reign. This work 
displays not only a masculine understanding, but 
an extensive acquaintance with literature and the 
sciences. 

England produced during this century several 
eminent writers, who were accomplished in the 
learning of the age. Such were "William of- 
Malmesbury, Henry of Huntington, Geoffirey of 
Monmouth, and Joseph of Exeter — ^author of two 
Latin poems, on the Trojan war, and the war of 
Antioch, or the Crusade — ^and, somewhat later, 
Stephen Langton, archbishop of Canterbury, 
reckoned the most learned man of western Europe 
in those times. 

Eustathius, archbishop of Thessalonica, flour- 
ished towards the close of the twelfth century. 
His commentaries on Homer, besides serving to 
elucidate the Greek language by many important 
criticisms, drawn from sources that have since 
been lost, contain, like the works of Photius and 
Suidas, innumerable references to the Greek 
classics, and thus Aimish the means of ascertain- 
ing the intemty and the genuineness of the text 
of those authors, as they are now extant. 

The brothers John and Isaac Tzetzes, critics 
and grammarians of Constantinople, are still con- 
sultea as commentators upon some of the Greek 
authors. John Tzetzes is a voluminous writer: 
his extant works give evidence at once of his vast 
acquaintance with literature, and of the literary 
facilities of that age, at least in cities such as 
Constantinople. 

Bobert Groateat (Greathead), bishop oiTioi^wA^'' 
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was famed for liis skill in the Latin^ Greek, and 
Hebrew languages, as well as for the bold resist- 
ance he made to the exactions of the popes upon 
the English church. Camden says of him that 
"he was a man yersed in the languages and 
in general literature in a degree scarcely credible, 
when the age in which he lived is considered ; a 
terrible reprover of the pope, the adviser of his 
^ king (Henry III.), and a lover of truth." 

Matthew Paris, one of the earliest of the 
English historians, displays in his works an ac- 
Quaintance with ancient literature, as well as a 
ramiliar knowledge of the antiquities of his native 
country. Like the bishop last named, Paris 
vigorously opposed the papal usurpations in Ens- 
land ; nor did he less courageously reprove vice m 
every rank at home. His reputation as a man of 
learning and virtue enabled him to effect a con- 
siderable reformation in many of the English 
monasteries. He died 1259. The "Historia 
Major" of this writer begins with the Norman 
Conquest, and is continued to the year of the 
author's deaths 1259.. 

The works of Albert, called the Great, a 
Dominican friar, and afterwards, in 1260, bishop 
of Ratisbon, fill one-and-twenty volumes. They 
are chiefly on the physical sciences, but include a 
sort of encyclopaedia of the learning of the age^ 
"A man of wonderful erudition, to whom few 
things in theological science, and hardly any in 
secular learning, were unknown. On account of 
the extent and variety of his acquirements sur-^ 
named * the Great ' — an honour conferred upon no 
other learned man during life." Albert, lik^ 
Boger Bacon, incurred among his contemporaries 

GIa. 
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lihe stuspioion of herns a magician. L^aming^ in 
the restricted sense of the term, or the knowled^ 
of books, though possessed by a comparatiyely 
small class of persons, was too frequent to excite 
wonder or envy ; but Science, or a knowledge of 
nature, and this acquired, not from Aristotle, but 
from experiment, was so rare, that it seldom failed 
to engender both, and to occasion a dangerous 
accusation of correspondence with infernal spirits. 
The revival of learning is usually reckoned to 
have commenced in the fifteenth century : but in 
the fourteenth a very decided advancement in 
almost every department of literature had taken 
* place. That the ignorance which had prevailed in 
the preceding century was wearing away from the 
bulk of the commimity in several parts of Europe, 
and that the educated classes were acquiring a 
better taste and more expanded views, needs no 
other evidence than that which is so abundantly 
presented in the works of Dante, of Petrarch, of 
^occatio, of Chaucer, and of Gower, which were 
not merely produced in that period, but were ex- 
tensively read and admired. 

Fewer instances .than those given above might 
suffice to prove, that at no part of that tract of 
time, which extends from the decline of learning 
in the sixth century, to its revival in the fifteenth, 
was there anything which can be called an extinc- 
tion of the knowledge of ancient literature. This 
proof, it must be acknowledged, is much more 
comjdete in reference to the Greek, than to the 
Latin authors ; it is also more ample in relation to 
ecclesiastical and sacred, than to profane literature. 
Of all the extant manuscripts, executed in. tk^^ 
middle ages, perhaps nineteen in V«reo^^ \^<crtL%\^ 
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tlie former class. The continuance of the eastern 
empire till the middle of the fifteenth century, 
afforded an uninterrupted protection to Qreek 
learning during those periods in which western 
Europe was laid waste by the Gothic nations. Yet 
even those devastations were never imiversal either 
in their extent, or in their kind. At times when 
Italy was in ashes, the British Islands were secure. 
And if cities were sacked and burned, and if 
castles, palaces, and cathedrals were pillaged and 
overthrown, hundreds of religious houses, in 
strong or secluded situations, remained untouched; 
or if occasionally they were subjected to the 
violence of armies, or to the exactions of con- 
querors, they more often lost their chests, their 
cups and their salvers, than their books. 

Learning and the sciences can flourish and ad- 
vance only where there are the means of a wide 
and quick difiusion of the fruits of intellectual 
labour : but they may exist even under the almost 
total absence of such means. This was the case 
in Europe during the middle ages. Knowledge 
rested with the few whom the inward fire of 
native genius constrained to pursue it : and these 
few were often insulated from each other^ and 
unknown beyond the walls within which they 
spent their lives ; and often secluded also by their 
tastes, even firom their fellows of the same society. 

In every myriad of the human race, take the 
number where or when we may, there will be 
found a few individuals — ^bom for thought ; and 
if the vocation of nature is not always stronger 
than every obstacle, it is, for the most part, strong 
enough to overcome such as are of ordmary mag- 
nitude. Those who axe t3iv]LS endowed with the 
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appetite for knowledge, will certainly follow the 
impulse, if the means of its acquirement are pre- 
sented to them in early life. Now these means 
were everywhere interspersed among the nations 
of Europe during the middle ages, by the monastic 
system ; and it may be questioned whether there 
were not then greater chances for drawing within 
the pale of learning the native mind of every dis- 
trict, than are afforded even by the present con- 
stitutions of society. The rehgious nouses were 
so thickly scattered through every country, and 
the continual draught from the population for the 
maintenance of the numbers of their inmates (a 
standing rule of the monastic establishments en- 
joined that the original number of each congrega- 
tion should be maintained) was so great, that they 
must have taken up many more than the gifted 
individuals of every neighbourhood ; and yet such 
individuals would almost certainly be mcluded 
within that enlistment; for whenever a youth 
displayed -a fondness for learning;, nothing better 
coidd be done for him, whether he was the son of 
a peasant or a noble, than to devote him to the 
service of the ChurcL The monasteries usually 
contained schools for the youth of their vicinities. 
From these schools the superiors of the house had 
the opportunity of selecting any who gave promise 
of intelligence. 

In the very darkest times, learning insured to 
its possessor a degree of reputation ; and the heads 
of religious houses, in most instances, sought to 
decorate their establishments with some particles 
of the honours of erudition, as well as to recom- 
mend them by the possession of relics ; and many 
were eagerly ambitioua to enhance tToie ^iX^t^x^ 
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celebrity of their communities. "With this view it 
would be their policy to afford the necessary means 
and encouragement to those who seemed most 
likely to support the credit of the society. '^ The 
education of a monk, at least in the fourteenth 
century, consisted of church music and the pri- 
mary sciences, grammar, logic, and philosophy — 
obviously that of Aristotle. Some French and 
Latin must also have been included; for these 
were the languages the monks were enjoined to 
speak on pubuc occasiona They were afterwards 
sent to Oxford or Paris to learn theology. Such 
indeed was the encouragement held out to literar 
ture, that in a provincial chapter of abbots and 
priors of the Benedictine order, held at Northamp- 
ton, A.D. 1343, men of letters and masters of art 
were invited to become monks, by a promise of 
exemption from all daily services.'' * 

Independently therefore of any more direct evi- 
dence, there would be reason to believe that many 
if not most of the monasteries and conventual 
churches, at all times, included an individual <Mr 
two whose tastes led him to devote his life to study, 
and who would become the sedulous guardian and 
conservator of the books of the house, directing 
the labours of his less intelligent brethren in the 
work of transcribing such as might bo falling into 
decay. 

In the estimation of minds ruled by the love of 
books, even if incapable of discriminating thd 
precious from the worthless — ^the worthless, by a 
principle of association, partakes, to a large degree, 
of the respect that belongs in reason only to what 
is intrinsically valuable. A book, whatever be 
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its subject or its merits^ is viewed with a fond 
oovetousness by those whose passion it is to love 
books. This feeling must have been strong indeed 
in times when books were hardly to be purchased, 
and when their ideal value included a recollection 
of the toil of transcription. The spiiit of the 
ruling superstition, which taught the attachment 
of an incalculable importance to objects intrin- 
sically worthless, must also have favoured an im- 
distinguishing reverence for books. "We need not 
then be surprised to find that works of all classes, 
though altogether imsuited to the taste of the 
times, were reproduced, from, age to age, by the 
monkish copyists. 

While, therefore, all taste for instruction had 
disappeared from the face of society — ^while kings 
and nobles were often as ignorant as artisans and 
peasants, while even many of the clergy retained 
only some shreds of learning, the productions of 
brighter ages were still hoarded and perpetuated, 
and were made accessible to the few whose intellect 
tnal ardour carried them beyond the standard of 
their times. 

The reader who would extend his acquaintance 
with the subjects so briefly referred to in this 
chapter will find the means of doing so amply 
supplied in the work of Mr. Maitland which sa 
conclusively establishes the &xst of the iminter- 
rupted continuance of the intellectual life of Europe 
through those ages which too hastily have been 
spoken of by modem writers as times of universal 
ignoranca* 

* The Dark Ages : a ecaies of Essays, intended to illustrato 
tiie state of Beligion and Literature in tiie ninth, tenth, eley^nt^^ 
and twelfth Centunes, By the Bar, S, B. Maitlaaid, &«. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE REVIVAL OF LEAENING IN THE FOURTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

More than half a century before the taking of 
Constantinople by the Turks^ the learned men of 
that city^ apprehensive of the approaching fall of 
the empire^ had begun to emigrate into Italy, 
where thev opened schools, and became the pre- 
ceptors of princes and the guides of the public 
taste, which they directed towards the study of the 
classic writers of Greece especially, and even of 
Home. But it was the fall of Constantinople in 
1453 which filled the Italian cities with these 
learned strangers. 

The Italians of that age needed only to receive 
this kind of direction, and to be aided by these 
means of study ; for they had for some time been 
placed imder those pecmiar circumstances which 
have ever proved the most favourable to the ad- 
vancement of the human mind. Throughout a 
number of independent states — crowded upon a 
narrow space, the same language, yet diversified 
by dialects, was spoken. The energy, the rivalry, 
tne munificence that accompany an active com- 
merce kept the whole mass of society in movement; 
while the influence of a gorgeous superstition, which 
sought to recommend itself by every embellish- 
ment that the genius oi tcxaxi ^ovxld devise or exe-; 
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lute, overruled the tendency of successful trade, 
ind directed the ambition of princely merchants 
owards objects more noble and intellectual than 
ire those which wealth usually selects as the means 
)( distinction. 

The formation of libraries, suj^gested or favoured 
)y the abundant importation of manuscripts from 
Constantinople, was the means not only of making 
nore widely known the works of those Greek au- 
hors which had never fallen into oblivion, but of 
>rompting researches which issued in the recovery 
>f the Latin writers also, many of whom had long 
)een forgotten. The appetite for books having 
hus been quickened, neither cost nor labour was 
henceforward spared in their accumulation ; and 
earned men were despatched, in all directions, 
hroughout Europe, western Asia, and Africa, ex- 
>ressly to collect manuscripts. In the course of 
k few years, most of the authors that are now 
mown to us, were brought together in the libraries 
>f Rome, Naples, Venice, Florence, Milan, Vienna, 
ind Paris, where they were laid open to those who 
^ere best qualified to give them forth anew to the 
rorld. 

Thus aided by the munificence and zeal of 
)rinces and popes, the scholars of the fifteenth 
lentury sedulously applied themselves to the dis- 
jovery, the restoration, and the publication of the 
■emains of Greek and Boman literature ; and so it 
ras that in the course of sixty or eighty years, 
nost of the works now known had been committed 
o the press. Since that time some few discoveries 
lave been made ; but the principal improvements 
n classic literature, of later date, have consifited \xv 
he emendation of the text of ancient a\i\3[i^at^ \$^ 
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means of a more extensive collation of manuscripts 
than the first editors had any opportimity to m- 
stitute. This restoration of the remains of ancient 
works to their pristine integrity has not been 
effected^ like that of a dilapidated building, or a 
mutilated statue, by the addition of new materials 
in an imagined conformity with the plan and taste 
of the original work; but by the industrious col- 
lection and replacement of the very particles of 
which it at first consisted* 

The invention of printing, which virtually 
exempts books &om the operation of the law that 
subjects all things mundane to the decays of time, 
has greatly promoted also the process of their 
renovation ; for, by giving to the issue of an edition 
of a standard work a degree of importance, several 
hundred times greater tnan what belonged to the 
transcription of a single copy, it has cafled for the 
employment of a proportionably larger amount of 
learning, diligence, and caution in the work of 
revision; and then, by enabling each successive 
editor to avail himself of the labours of bis prede^ 
cessors, the advantages belonging to the concen^" 
tration of many minds upon the same subject have 
been secured. 

It is a fact therefore, the significance of which 
should be clearly understood, that, since the fif- 
teenth century, the lapse of time, instead of gradu- 
ally impairing and corrupting the literary remains 
of antiquity, has incessantiy contributed to their 
renovation and purification. Indeed it may be 
affirmed that, in relation to the amount, the exacti- 
tude, and the certainty of our knowledge, we are 
not receding from remote ages, but are constantiy 
approaching towards t\ieai. \tl %. ^kwsaand in-^ 
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stances what was unknown, or was doubtful, or 
imperfect, or corrupted, at the commencement of 
the fifteenth century, has been ascertained^ re- 
stored, and completed in the nineteenth. The 
history and the hterature of Greece and Rome — 
lonff mhumed in monasteries, were, at the period 
of meir re-appearance, liable to uncertainties and 
to suspicions which not all the learning and in- 
dustry of that Tigorous age were able to dispel. 
But the learning and industry of the four centuries 
that have since elapsed, constantly directed towards 
the same objects, and constantly accumulating a 
various mass of evidence, have left exceedingly few 
qaestions of literary antiquity open to oontroyersy- 
Thus then, by the mention of some leading facts, 
we have traced the remains of ancient literature 
up to the time when they passed to the press, and 
mien their history can no longer be regarded as 
obscure or questionable. Nor can it be thought 
that this body of literature is now liable to. the 
hazards of extinction from political changes, or 
from the decline of learning in this or that country ; 
for unless a universal devastation should take its 
course, at once, over every region of the civilised 
world, the literature now extant in books can neither 
perish, nor suffer corruption. A temple, a statue, a 
picture, or a gem is but one; and however durable 
may be the material of which it consists, it con- 
tinually decays, and it is always destructible. The 
touch of the sculptor moulders from the chiselled 
SQT&ce ; and the time will come when every monu- 
ment of his genius shall have crumbled into dust, 
and when his fame — lost from the marble, shall 
live only in the works of the poets and historians 
who were his contemporaries. 
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Thus It 16 that the written records of distant 
ages, with the knowledge of which the intellectual, 
moral, and political well-being of mankind is 
inseparably connected, are secured from extinction 
by a mode of conservation that is less liable to 
extensive hazards than any other that can be 
iihagined. If Man be cut off from the knowledge 
of the past, he becomes indifferent to the future, 
and thenceforward sinks into the rudeness and 
ferocity of the sensual life. The redundant ampli- 
tude, tnerefore, of the means by which this know- 
ledge is preserved, only bears a due proportion to 
the importance of the consequences that depend 
upon its perpetuation. 



CHAPTER X. 

L METHODS AVAILABLE FOR ASCEBTAININO 
aEDIBUJTY OF ANaENT HISTOBICAL WORKS. 

kcts referred to in the preceding chapters 

in common to ancient books of all classes^ 

Ley tend to prove that the works of the 

and Eoman writers — ^poets, dramatists, 

Ehers, critics, and historians — ^which issued 
e press in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
es, may, by means of various and inde- 
t evidence, be infallibly traced up to the 
which they are commonly supposed to have 
ritten. 

reader's attention is now« to be directed to 
iss of those ancient works, namely, those 
are professedly historical ; and our object 
3 to ascertain on what grounds, and with 
imitations, such works deserve our confi- 
is truthful narratives of facta 
very same mode of inquiry which common 
suggests, on the most ordinary occasions, 
^e are called upon to estimate the value of 
my, is applicable to all cases of the like 
Nor can the importance of the conse- 
s that may be involved in the issue of the 
gation, in a peculiar instance, render it 
, or warrant our rejection of it as unsatis- 
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In some lesser particulars the modes of estimat* 
ing oral and written testimony must differ; but 
in substance the heads of inquiry will be the same. 
In the case with which we have now to do — 
namel^^ the credibility of the testimony of ancient 
historians, it is natural to consider the following 
points : — 

1. The moral and intellectual character of £lie 
writer, — ^if this can be known ; 

2. The means of information he possessed ; 

8. The time and circumstances of the first pnb- 
lication of the work ; 

4. The exceptions it may be necessary to make 
to his testimony on particular points; arising 
either from the peculiar nature of the facts 
affirmed, or from the apparent influence of pre- 
judice — ^personal, or national ; and — 

5. The agreement of the narrative in question 
with evidence derived from other, and independent 
sources 

In judging then of the authenticity of an his- 
torical work we have, in the first place, to form 
an estimate of the writer's moral and intellectual 
character and qualifications; supposing that the 
means of forming an opinion on mese points are 
within our reach. 

If the personal integrity of an historian ha3 
happened to be put to tne proof by any well 
known and remarKable events, in which he was 
concerned, the reader whose own character may 
qualify him to feel the force of such proof, will 
seldom ask for better grounds of confidence ; for 
such errors in matters of fact as a thoroughly 
honest historian may be liable to, will seldom be 
of vital importance, ^ven ^£ uo «vxak ^roof of a 
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'¥nriter'8 personal integrity exists, and if tbe cir- 
dunstaaoes of his life are altogether imknown> 
yet almost every writer leaves in his works suffi- 
cient indications of his moral dispositions. The 
characteristics of honesty are distmot enough to 
secure die oonfid^ice of candid minds ; nor can an 
instance be adduced in which they have been so 
auocessffdly counterfeited as to have stood the t^t 
of time* A perverse intuition as certainly betniys 
itseif in writing, as it does in personal behaviour. 
- Nevertheless this sort of evidence, though it will 
be more satisfactory than any other to one reader, 
may be unperceivea by another ; for cold, feeble, 
and suspicious minds are destitute of the sym- 
pathies to which it appeals. 

If the proofs of integrity and veracity in an 
historian are wanting, or are thought to be insuffi- 
cient, we must descend to that sort of evidence 
which his works afford relative to his intellectual 
qualifications ; and these may be such as fully to 
warrant a general confidence in his preference of 
truth to falsehood. As to the strongest minds, 
such minds attach themselves to truth bv an 
instinctive movement : to acquire the knowledge 
of facts in their characteristic passion ; — to pro- 
nmlgate tiiis knowledge is the function they feel 
themselves bom to fuml. Nor can it happen that 
the falsification of &cts — ^in which neither personal 
interests nor prejudfces are involved — should pre- 
sent an adequate inducement tp writers whose 
powers of narration enable them to command 
more attention in the direct paths of truth and 
reality, than they could hope to gain in the 
regions of fiction. Every gifted mind h»& \t& 
sphere; and there is a native talent fox "^nstot^t ^^ 
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well as a genius for poetry ; and he who possesses 
eminently the former, will as certainly make him- 
self conversant with realities, as he wno may boast 
the possession of the latter will choose to live 
among the creations of fancy. 

If tnerefore an historical work displays a healthy 
yigour of intellect — good sense — elevation of senti- 
ment, and the specmc talent for narration, thes^ 
qualities may safely be held to afford a strong 
presumptive proof of the author's veracitv, even 
though there should be no direct means of ascer- 
taining his moral dispositions, or his integrity. 
Those writers who occupy a first rank among ancient 
historians ma^ therefore safely be held to possess 
this presumptive proof of their veracity ; for the 
reputation they have so long enjoyed is attributable, 
quite as much to their talent for narration, as to 
tne interest or importance of the story that forms 
the subject of their worka These intrinsic merits 
contain, then, a tacit guarantee for the authenticity 
of the works that are thus adorned. 

On this ground, the good sense, the simplicity, 
the ease, and the accuracy of Herodotus — ^the stem 
yigour, the elevation, and the dignity of Thucy- 
dides, the graceM simplicity of Xenophon, and 
the philosophic terseness of Tacitus, not only win 
the admiration of the reader, but, in different 
degrees, these qualities invite, or demand, his con- 
fidence. 

There are moreover qualities of style which, 
though they may not entitle an author to a place 
in the first rank of writers, must secure for mm a 
high regard as an authentic historian. Indeed, in 
this department of literature, those less brilliant. 
and less attractive qualities -wViAsJcL ^n% ^'^^virity ^ 
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to an historian's diligence, accuracy, and impar- 
tiality, may well be accepted in place of the brighter 
recommendations of genius, or eloquence, or powers 
of description. There is a specific taste for details, 
there is a passion for laborious researches, there is 
a superstitious regard to exactness, and an indefa- 
tigable indust]^, which, though they may tire the 
reader who seeks only for amusement, will secure 
the confidence and attention of the intelligent 
student of history. Thus, for example, the assi- 
duity of Diodorus the Sicilian, the accuracy and 
gooa sense of Polybius, and the minuteness and 
amplification of I)ionysiu£f the Halicamassiai), 
give to their works a substantial value which goes 
far to compensate for the want of more shimng 
excellences. 

In those historical works which have necessarily 
been compiled from various documents, a sound 
judgment in the selection of materials must be 
considered as the principal merit of an author. In 
this quality some of the ancient historians were 
certainly deficient ; and yet it must be added that 
to this very want of judgment we are indebted 
jTor the knowledge of* innumerable particulars, in 
themselves curious, or perhaps important, which 
our modem notions of method, consistency, and 
propriety, would greatiy have retrenched, or 
entirely have excluded. 

. Although, to a certain extent, the genius or 
talent of an historian may be held to vouch for 
his veracity ; yet it is also true that a writer may 
possess a sort of ^nius which tends to bring his 
fidelitv into suspicion. If, for example, he con- 
tinually indulges his taste for scenes of splendouT^ 
or terror^ or extraordinary actioni ox \i\iQ Vy\^% \a 
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exliibit Images of magnanimity, of wisdom, stif- 
passinp^ the ordinary reach of hmnan nature ; if 
his principal personages are heroes^ or if he seems 
pleased to find occasions on which to diiE^hly hlff 
command of the nerrons eloquence of vituperation, 
we may well conclude that his genius will have 
tempted him to relinqidsh the merit of being 
simply exact, or calmly just. 

A consideration of personal and national -pte- 
judices enters, of course, into the estimate that is 
formed of an historian's moral and intellectual 
character. But these will be best adverted to when 
we come to mention the exceptions which it itf 
necessary to make against the evidence of historians^ 
on Twt rticular points^ 

We have next to make inquiry concerning the 
means of information which may have been pos- 
sessed by an ancient historian. 

The same kind of confidence that is due to an 
historian who narrates events in which he waef 
personally concerned^ cannot be claimed by one 
who Compiles the history of remote times £rom such 
materials as he can collect ; for in the former case. 
if we are assured of the writer's veracity ana 
eompetencv, there remains no room for reasonable 
doubt; at least in reference to those principal facts 
of the story for the truth of which his character is 
pledged. But in the other case^ though we tahy 
think well both of the writer's veracity and iudg- 
ment, the confidence we afford him must snU hi 
conditional, and will be measured by the opinion 
we form of the validity of his authorities. 

The entire mass of ancient history, may there^ 

fore be coniddered as consisting of two kinds, 

namely, the original au^ compiled. Txl t\i<^ ftrsf 
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9 may be comprehended^ not merely those 
*atiTeB that are strictly personal, such for in- 
ce as the history of the retreat of the ten 
isand Greeks, by Xenophon; or again the 
unentaries of Ceeear, which describe actions 
rein the author was immediately concerned, and 
, in fact, the principal actor ; but those also 
ch relate to tne events of the author's own 
36 and country, and concerning which he had 
most direct and xmquestionable means of be- 
in^acourately informed Such are the history 
lie Telopoxmesian war by Thuoydides ; and the 
ory of the Oatiline conspiracy by Sallust, and 
ik of the histories and annals ox Tacitus, and 
history of the reign of Justinian by Procopius ; 
that of her father's rei^ by Anna Oomnena. 
lie credibility of historical works of this clasa 
it, obviously, be determined chiefly upon the 
imds mentioned in the preceding section; that 
) say, from those indications of integrihr, im* 
biality, and good sense, which the work exhibits. 
»ry r^er of Thucydides, for example, feela 
b he may rely with confidence upon the general 
iienticity of the narrative :***-the caution and the 
wearied assiduity of the author in ascertaining 
truth of whatever he affirms, his exactness in 
lute circumstances, his eminent good sense and 
ness, and the dignity of his manner, all concur 
tamp upon the work, for the most part, the seal 
sruth. In original histories the truth of the 
y and the veracity of the writer are inseparablv 
Led together :-*-^both must be admitted, or botn 
old be denied* 

)ut by far the greater part of all extant history 
mgs to ibe aeoond class ; and yet, axniciiii^^Qi^ 
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that most rank as compilations, some wide dis^ 
tinctions are to be observed ; for there are some of 
this kind of which the authenticity is little, if at 
all, inferior to that of the best original histories ; 
while many are, in the ordinary sense of the term,' 
compilations, and as such deserve only a qualified 
conndenoe. In regard to the nature and probaUo 
value of the authorities they have relied upon, 
each historian--«nd indeed aunost every separate 
portion of the works of each writer — ^must be 
estimated apart. An example or two will be suffi- 
cient to show, as well the necessity, as the mode of 
exercising this discrimination. 

The nine books 'of Herodotus afford instances of 
every degree of validity in regard to the probable 
value of the materials that were employed by tiie 
author. A reader who, in his simphcity, peruses 
that work, throughout, with an equal faith, will be 
in danger of having his indiscriminate confidence 
suddemy converted into undistinguishing scep- 
ticism, by discovering the slenoemess of the 
authority upon which some portions of it are 
made to rest. 

Diodorus the Sicilian, is reported to have em- 
ployed thirty years in collecting materials for his 
universal history. Like Herodotus, he visited the 
countries of which he speaks— consulting public 
records — ^inspecting monuments — conversing with 
the learned, and collecting books. In fact his 
work exhibits many proofs of this assiduity ; but 
yet when some of his statements are compared 
with those of other writers, who were better 
informed on particular subjects, it becomes appa* 
rent that he exercised too little caution in the 
selection of his authoritiQa \ vcA t\i».t tketefore the 
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diaorimiiiation of the reader, or of the learned 
annotator, must supply the want of judgment in 
the writer. 

The universal history of Trogus Pompeius, 
which is extant only in the abridgment made by 
Justin, seems to have been compiled on a plan 
somewhat similar to that of the work last men- 
tioned. It is evident that the author, in collecting 
his materials, employed considerable diligence and 
judgment ; nevertheless, in what relates to remote 
nations, he shows himself often to have been 
egreeiouslj misinformed. A striking instance of 
this kind is furnished in the account he gives of 
the histonr and religion of the Jews (Book xxxvi.. 
cap. 2) ; mr it is evident that the author — ^whether 
it oe TroguBf or Justin, must have received his 
information — ^not from the source from which he 
ought to have derived it — ^the Jewish records ; — 
nor even from individuals of that nation; but 
from prejudiced and ill-informed men of the 
neighbouring countries of Asia or of Africa. The 
account given by Tacitus (Hist Book v.) of the 
same people, is little more just than is that of 
Troffus. If these instances were to be taken as 
specimens of the accuracy of ancient historians in 
aU similar cases, their descriptions of remote 
nations must be held to be of very little value. 
But there seems reason to believe that the history 
and institutions of the Jews were much less 
known, and were more misrepresented, than those 
of any other people bordering upon the Medi- 
terranean* 

Abundant evidence proves that, from the very 
earliest ages, and in ahnost aU countries, thet^ 
were p&nons employed and authorised. \>y f^^eni- 
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xnefiits to dieest the ourr^at history of the stata 
These axmi£i contained^ of course, the names gI 
kings^ and the records of their acts and exploits, 
their decrees and war& Each cit^, as well as the 
capitals of empires, had its archires ; and these 
public documents appear to have suggested the 
idea of a more comprehensive form of history* 
They were certainly consulted by those who, m 
later times, xmdertook the composition of hisp 
torical works : by these means there was imparted 
to such works more of authenticity and exaotness 
than may be generally supposed. Herodotus, 
Thuoydides, DiMorus, j?ausanias, Strabo, Diony* 
sius of Halicamassus, Plutarch, Arrian, Dioa 
Cassius, the Elder Pliny, and others, evidently 
availed themselves with all possible diligence <a 
such public records. 

Ancient historians conversed extensively with 
official persons, wherever they travelled; and it 
must be granted they were oftm. too ready to aooept 
those oral communications as authentia This is 
especially to be observed in reference to those 
accounts that were confessedly, or that seem to 
have been received from priests ; for that class of 
persons, too much accustomed to think truth th^ 
enemy, and disception their business, would have 
thought themselves betraying the interests of their 
order in famishing simple facts to an inquirer. 

Every city of the ancient world, where civilisa* 
tion ha[d made any progress, was crowded with 
columns, statues, busts, monuments, inscriptions, 
by which every memorable event, and every 
illustrious personage, was perpetually presented to 
the regards of the people, and was retained in 
their recollection. It \& oetVam t\^t thiA monu<« 
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mental and sculptural mode of embodying a 
people's history obtained to a fsur greater extent in 
a&oient cities than it does in those of our times. 
And so it was that to yisit a city — ^to pace its 
pabEc ways — ^to enter its temples and its halls, 
was to pemse its history. The meanest citizen — 
even a child, would be able to conduct an inquisi- 
tive stranger through the streets, and to explain 
to him these memorials of the past. It is difficult 
for us in these times, and in tnese inclement lati- 
tudes, to form an adequate notion of the extent to 
which the history of each people was familiarised 
to them by these means ; or how much the living 
conversed with the dead, and identified themselves 
with whatever was heroic or wise in preceding 
times. These public monuments, when collated 
with the public records, and explained by the 
pttbUc voice, furnished historians with abundant 
materials; and so p^at was the importance 
attached to them, 'mat there are instances in 
which historians made long journeys for the 
express purpose of examining the sculptures of 
a city, tiie history of which they had occasion 
incidentally to mention. 

What was most wanting to give a higher value, . 
in point of authenticity, to the materials so dili- 
gently collected bv the ancient historians was— • 
wBt general diffusion of information among neigh- 
bouring nations which would have subjected the^ 
fiibles and the boastftd pretensions of each people 
to the animadversion of others, and thus have 
given room for a more ready and complete ooUa- 
non of discordant evidence on the same points. 
Ihe Greeks were very little acquainted with the 
[BOignBgea of the antroimding nationa; vsviSl ^^'^ 
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were egregiously ignorant of facts in which they 
were not immediately concerned. If the literatim 
of the Asiatic nations had been familiarly current : 
in Greece^ and that of Greece in Asia, both would 
have been purged of many errors and frivolities; 
and something more of that consistency^ ezpan- 
sion, and good sense imparted on both siaes, which 
were acquired by the Roman writers in cons^ 
quence of their acquaintance with the Uterature ol 
Greece. In the department of history, espeoiallyi 
such an interchange of light would have enhanced 
immensely the yaluey as well as augmented the 
amount of knowledge. Knowledge, Bke the vital: 
fluid, corrupts whenever it ceases freely to circulata : 

On this ground, the modems possess, incom- 
parably, an advantage over the ancients ; and even 
if party interests and political prejudices act more 
forcibly in modem times, the means of correction 
are also vastly more efficient European nations 
have, in relation to important subjects, a common 
literature : — all things are known by aU : national 
misrepresentations are quickly noticed and cha»- 
tised. The same corrective process is activdy 
carried on within each community; and if parti* 
cular falsifications abound, the ultimate protxibili- 
ties of the prevalence of truth are still moro- 
abundant. 

In estimating the credibiUty of ancient writen- 
— ^historians especially, we have to consider tiie 
time and circumstances of the first publication oi 
such works. 

To ascertain the antiquity of historical works is 
peculiarly important, because when that point has 
been placed out of doubt, we obtain, in most in- 
stances, a conclusive pxoof oi t\i<^ ^^sa^tsl truth of 
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the nigrratiye. For if a liistory is known to haye 
been published^ and widely circulated, and gener- 
ifly admitted to be authentic, in the very age when 
the principal tacis to which it relates were matters 
of uniyersal notoriety, and when most of the lesser 
^drcomstances were perfectly known to many of 
,the author's contemporaries, and when some of 
them stood personally related to the events, we 
have the best reasons for confiding in the substan- 
tial truth and accuracy of the history. 

No pretended narrative, published under circimi- 
stances such as these, which was altogether untrue 
in its main elements, or which was grossly incor- 
rect in its details, could, by any accident, or by any 
endeavours, have gained general and lasting repur 
tation as an authentic work. TSo such book could 
endure, and survive, the scrutiny of contemporary 
antagonists ; no such book could maintain its rer 
putation through the next age, while the means 
of ascertaining the truth of the narrative were still 
extant, and after the interests and prejudices of 
the moment had subsided. 

As in relation to the sources of information that 
were possessed by historians, it has been seen that 
historical works should be divided into two classes 
— ^the original, and the derived; so a similar, but 
not exactly an identical division must be made in 
relation to the circumstances under which such 
books were at first published. In the first class 
are to be included those histories of the truth of 
which the author's contemporaries, in general, 
were competent judges ; and in the second, such, as 
having been drawn from rare, or recondite, or 
scattered materials — ^relating to events remote in 
time or place, could not be open to tYie \j&«»\> ol 
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public opinion, and oould be estimated oxdj by a 
tew of tne learned class. 

Histories of the Jir$t kind may be teniied««* 
popular ; those of the seoand-^harnecL It is evi* 
dent that learned historiies, although on difieseut 
grounds, may deserve a high degree of oonfidenM 
as to thetr authenticity and thmr accuracy; mi^ 
indeed, on the scon) of impartiaUty and oomnn* 
hensive information, and exactness in detaOi^ wf 
may greatly surpass any of the original uarraitiYW \i 
from which they may haye been compiled* For 
it is manifest that « later historian, if be be indui' 
trious, judicious, and unprejudiced, has the oppor* 
tunity so to collect and collate the various maei flf 
subsidiary testimonies bearing upou partioulsr 
facts> as shall impart much more of consistency t9 
his narrative than can belong to any earlier work 
on the same subject. 

But the direct proof of authenticity must bflloii|; 
exclusively to papular histories. A work of this 
class is, essentially, a condensation of the common 
knowledge of a nation or community ; it is tlu9 
universal testimony, arranged and compacted by 
one whose aim it is to found his personal repu- 
tation as a writer upon the consent and approval 
of his contemporaries. Let it be supposed tnat in 
passing through the crowded ways of a metropolis, 
we hear, in substance, the same account of some 
recent and pubKc transaction, from a thousand 
lips, and from opposing parties ; or we read a nar- 
rative of this event drawn up by a contemporary 
writer, whose veracity has been tacitly or explicitly 
assented to by the same parties. The validity of 
the evidence rests upon the same grounds in both 
cases: only that for a/(^cuxac^ ^ud consistency, the 
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accepted written narratiTe will be found to surpass 
the oral testimony. 

We may take as an example the latter books of 
HerodotoSy which, -viewed with reference to the 
distinction above mentioned, may be reckoned as 
belonging to the class of popumr histories, and 
may werefore deserve the confidence that is due 
to a narrative that has generally been accepted as 
tme by those who were well acquainted with the 
'fects it describes, and many of whom were person- 
ally concerned in the transactions it narrates. 
The history of the Peloponnesian war, by Thucy- 
dides, has a stiU higher claim to imimpeachable 
authenticity, inasmuch as the facts were more 
Tecent at the time of the publication of the work ; 
and because, also, the strongest motives of national 
"rivalry and civil discord were then in activity, and 
were in readiness to crush, on the instant, any at- 
tempted misrepresentation. The author's hope 
that his work should descend to posterity, rested 
directly upon such an adherence to truth, on his 
part, as should exclude the opportunity of giving 
any plausibility to a charge of extensive or wilful 
fafsincation. 

Xenophon's history of Greece possesses, in part, 
a claim to credibility on the same groimd. But 
the Cyropaedia, on the contrary, is altogether 
destitute of authentication from this source; for 
the Greeks, at the time when the work was pub- 
lished, were far from being generally competent to 
judge of the truth of the story. The same author's 
account of the expedition of Cyrus, may, in this 
respect, take a middle place between the two 
above-named works. It was not composed, as 
there is reason to believe, till many yeai^ ai.\.^T \\^^ 
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writer's return from Asia; and thougli the general 
facts were still matters of notorietv, the particu- 
lars could not then be xmiyersaUy recollected; 
especially as the scene of these transactions was 
60 remote from Greece. 

The works of SaUust, the Commentaries of 
Ccesar, the works of Tacitus, of Suetonius, of 
PolybiuSy claim, in whole or in part, the authority 
of popular histories, having becoi generally accre- 
dited as authentic by those who were well ac- 
quainted with the facts they contain. 

But, excepting some small portions, or particu- 
lar facts, the works of Diodorus, of Dionysius the 
Halicamassian, of Nepos, of ^lian, of Paterculus, 
of Curtius, of Plutarch, of Arrian, of Appian, of 
Pausanias, and many others, are to be regarded 
only as learned compilations, the claim to authen- 
ticity of which is of an indirect kind. 



CHAPTER XI, 

EPnONS TO WHICH THE TBSTIMOinr OF HI8I0- 
INS, OK PABTICULAB POIKTB, MAT BB LIABLB. 

m the very nature of the case the authenticiiy 
in historical work can be affirmed only in a 
ricted sense, and must be understood to be open 
zceptions in particular instances. Such ezcep- 
B may be taken without impeaching the charao- 
of the writer for veracity, or even for general 
iracy. It is easy to supjpose that he may have 
1 imposed upon in certam cases, by his infor- 
its ; or he may have reported things that were 
i^ntly belieyed in his time, without thinking 
self personally pledged for their truth : he 
r not have thought himself called upon, as an 
orian, to discuss questions which might more 
perly be taken up by philosophers ; or he may 
■ely have been negligent — ^here and there, in 
course of a voluminous work. Yet allowances 
his sort must, as it is evident, be confined to 
« of an accidental kind, and should only then 
brought forward in the way of apology for a 
ber's mistakes, when he is giving an account of 
s that were not immediately known to himself. 
' in a narrative of events, of which the writer 
Tesses to have had a personal knowledge, we 
st either admit his veracity, and with it the 
;h of the facts ; or we must deny botli% 

H 
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The first point to be considered, when the affir- 
mation of an historian in a particidar instance is 
doubted, is — The nature of the fact in question. 

1. If, for example, it be a question of numbers, 
measures, or dates, it is always to be remembered 
— as already remarked — ^that a jpecidiar uncertainty 
attaches to these mattersj m ancient authors^ 
owing to the method of notation by ktterSy which 
were easily mistaken, one for another. The num- 
bers of which armies were composed — ^the num* 
bers of the slain in battle — the populatioQ of citiefik 
— ^the revenues of states — the distances of places— <* 
the weight or measure of bodies, and computations 
of time, must, therefore, always be held open to 
question, as to what was actually intended and 
written by the author : this doubt may be enter* 
tained without in the least derogating from the 
credit of the work in which they occur. Besides 
the probable corruption of copies in such instances, 
it is to be remembered as to many of the particu- 
lars aboye named, that they are far more liable to 
uncertainty, or mistake, than other facts, so that 
scarcely any degree of diligence and care on the 
part of an historian, will entirely secure him from 
errors on such points. 

2. Geographical details, descriptions of the ob- 
jects of natural history, or accounts of natural 
phenomena, must also, generally, be considered as 
open to a degree of uncertainty, on account of lihe 
imperfect information upon such subjects, which 
was possessed by the ancients, j^d yet the 
names and relative distances of places in all the 
countries bordering upon the Mediterranean sea, 
as reported by ancient geographers and historians, 

have been to so great an exievi\. woL\!ciSoi\a«.ted by 
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the researclies of modem scholars, that any appa-^ 
rent iaconsistencies should not hastily be assumed 
as proofs of ignorance. But as to whatever relates 
to countries remote irom Greece and Italy, or 
lying beyond the bounds of the Persian, Mace-' 
oonian, Carthaginian, and Boman empires, it must 
of course be received with hesitation. Many of 
these descriptions of remote countries, when they 
come to be compared with the accounts of modem 
travellers, afford, at once, amusing instances of 
exaggeration, and striking attestations of the 
substential authenticitv of the Works in which 
they occur. For the comcidence of these accounts, 
in many respects, with the facts, as they are now 
foBj known, puts it beyond doubt that the his- 
torian had actually conversed with natives of those 
countries, or with travellers; while at the same 
time the distortion of the picture is precisely such 
as might be expected from the channels through 
which the information was derived. 

3. The descriptions so frequently met with in 
ancient writers, of monstrous men or aiymals — 
griffins — dragons — ^hydras — ^pygmies — giants ; or 
of trees bearing golden fruit, of fountains flowing 
with perfumed Squids, or even with the precious 
metals, may, in most cases, be now traced to their 
origin in actual facts, which, passing to the writer 
through the mediiun of ignorant, fanciful, or 
interested reporters, assumed the characteristic 
extravagance of fables. On occasions of this kind 
it is much more becoming to an intelligent student, 
of history to make search, among the stores of 
modem science, for the probable source of such 
accounts, than to pass them by with the sneet o€ 
indolazz^ scepticism. Some writers oi ^e ^VsXi^^x^ 
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and seventeentb centuries took so mucb offence at 
certain passages of this sort in the history of 
Herodotus^ as to treat the entire work of that 
industrious and generally accurate writer with 
contempty as if it were little better than a repository 
of fables. But these rash censures now fall back 
upon themselyes; for modem trayellersy in yisiting 
the countries described by the father of history, 
find frequent occasion for noticing the correctness 
of his stieitementSy or their substantial truth, eyen 
in those descriptions or relations which may seem 
the most open to suspicion. 

4. In narrating or describing natural pheno- 
mena, such as meteors, tempests, eruptions of 
yolcanoes, earthquakes, eclipses, all that is needed 
is to remoye from the narratiye of the historian 
those explanations, or those decoratiye phrases, by 
which he endeayoured to accommodate such occur- 
rences to the political eyents of the moment, at 
the suggestion of popular superstitions. 

And nere we may take occasion to point out a 
remarkable difference, which forms a characteristic 
distinction in comjparing the Jewish writers with 
those of other nations, as to the nature of those 
maryellous or supernatural facts which they de- 
scribe. The maryellous events reported by the 
Greek and Roman authors may, with few excep- 
tions, be classed under two heads ; namely — alle- 
gorical and poetical combinations, which were so 
obviously fabulous as to ask for no credence, and 
to demand no scrutiny; or they were mere ex- 
aggerations, distortions, or misapplications of 
natural objects or phenomena. But the Jewish 
historians and poets do not describe, as actually 
existing f any sucn allegorical prodigies ; and their 
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descriptions of real animals^ are either simply 
exact, or they are evidently poetical (like those in 
the book of Job), but they are not fabubms. They 
do not throw a supernatural colouring over ordinary 
phenomena, or convert plain facts into prodigies. 
The supernatural events they record — as matters 
of history, are such deviations from the standing 
order of natural causes, as leave us no alternative 
between a peremptory denial of the veracity of 
the writers, or a submission to their affirmation of 
divine agency. 

The rreedom of the Jewish historians, poets, 
and prophets, from those admixtures of the mar- 
vellous and the natural, with which other ancient 
writers abound, is one of the most remarkable of 
their characteristics. Their descriptions of human 
nature are neither heroical, nor fantastic; their 
narratives of human affairs are of the simplest 
complexion, and thev are strictly consistent with 
the known modes of the time and country. Nor 
is our assent taxed, on any occasion, except when 
an event is recorded which, xmless it had actually 
taken place, could not have been affirmed by any 
but reckless impostors. 

Besides those prodigies which are met with in 

!>rofane historians, and that only require to be 
reed from exaggerations appended to natural 
events by ignorance, poetry, or superstition, there 
t^re other accounts which are not to oe satisfactorily 
explained so readily, and which call for the exer- 
cise of some discnmination. They are of a kind 
that must be accounted either altogether false, or 
else must imply, in some sense, a supernatural 
agency. Of the former kind may well be reckotkfid. 
afi, or nearJf all, those alleged supeina^xii^ c^^-va- 
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rences which no doubt Vrere contriyed to give 
credit to an eetablished superstition, or to subserve 
the designs of statesmen or commanderBy and 
which, in most eases, rested exclusiYely upon the 
testimony of priests. On the other hand, inhere 
are recorded, m the pages of profane historians, 
some few facts, apparently beyond the range of 
natural causes^ which cannot be rejected as untrue, 
imless we do violence to the soundest priiiieiples of 
evidence, and which will not be treated with 
uninquisitive contempt, except by a purblind scep- 
ticism, that is more nearly allied to credulity than 
to true philosophy. These peculiar cases demand 
a far more full and particukr consideration than 
it is compatible with the design of this volume to 
bestow upon them. 

5. The political habits and tastes of the Qreeks 
and Romans, induced their historians to supply 
the personages of th^ir story with formal speecnesy 
on all remarkable occasions ; for oratory was the 
l^pring and life of every political movement ; and 
as the machine of government could not in &et be 
made to go without the impelling force of har- 
angues, history must not seem to omit them. Yet 
there is little reason to believe that authentic 
reports of public speeches were often, if ever, in 
the possession of historians. Indeed, these brilUanf 
portions of the history are often so much in the 
manner of the author, as to leave the reader in no 
doubt to whom to attribute them. Nevertheless 
it may be imagined that, on some memorable 
occasions, the very words of a short iq)eech, or the 
general purport of an oration, was remembered 
and recorded, and so was worked into the speech,: 
as framed by the hifitorian. 
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A complionoe with the taste of the times seems 
also to haye led some writers to use means for 
diverting the attention of their readers, and lor 
Telieving the burden of the narrative, by introduc- 
ing digressions, often of a trivial kind, which, 
though not announced as mere embellishments, 
and which perhaps were not purely fictitious, are 
evidently not entitled to an equal degree of confi- 
dience with the main circumstances of the story. 

6. The secret motives of public men, or the 
hidden causes of great events, are not the proper 
subjects of history, which is concerned only with 
0ucn facts as may be truly and &irly known. The 
disquisitions of an historian on such topics are 
.therefore to be excepted against ; for when he so 
forsakes his function, he muHt expect to be forsaken 
fay his reader ; his errors, on such points, do not 
impeach his veracity; although they lower our 
opinion of his judgment 

7. Yery few facts of importance, such as form 
the proper subjects of history, rest entirely upou 
the testimony of a single historian, or are incap- 
able of being directly, or remotely confirmed, oy 
eome kind of coincident evidence. Whenever 
therefore a question arises relative to the truth of 
a particular statement, recourse must be had, either 
to the testimony of contemporary writers, or to the 
evidence of existing monuments. But ev^i if all 
such means of corroboration should fail, and if we 
meet with a perplexing: silence where we might 
expect to finre^ifirmftion. we are b j no meLio 
jimtified in rejecting the unsupported testimony^ 
merely on the groimd of this want of correlative 
mipport. Many instances may be adduced of th4 
tnost extraordinary silence of historians^ T^\a:^^ X^ 
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facts with wUch they must have been acquainl 
and which seemed to lie directly in the course 
their narrative. Important facts are mentio] 
by no ancient writer^ though they are unquesti 
aoly established by the evidence of existing 
scnptionSy coins, statues, or buildings. There 
also &ctB mentioned only by some one histori 
which happen to be attested b^ an incidental cc 
cidence with some relic of antiquity lately brou. 
to light ; if this relic had remained in its L 
obscurity, such facts might (we see with how li 
reason) haye been disputed. 

Notning can be more fallacious than an infere 
drawn from the silence of historians relative 
particular facts. For a full, comprehensive, a 
if the phrase may be used, a buiinesi-like met] 
of writmg history, in whidi nothing importan 
nothing which a well-informed reader will 1 
for, must be omitted, is the produce of mod 
improvements in thinking and writing. [ 
general diffusion of knowledge, and the acti^ 
of criticism, occasion a much higher demand 
matters of information to be made upon wril 
than was thought of in ancient times. A full i 
exact communication of hjots has come to be val 
more highly than any mere beauties of style ; 
least, no beauties of style are allowed to atone 
palnable deficiencies in matters of fact. [ 
modems must be taught — and pleased; but 
ancients would be pleased, and taught Anci 
writers, and historians not less than others, s( 
to have formed their notions of prose composit 
very much upon the model of poetry, wnichj 
most languages, was the earliest land of literati 
As &eir epics were historie&s «0) in acme sei 
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their histories were epics. Such particulars^ there- 
fore, were taken up in the course of the narrative^ 
as seemed best to accord with the abstract idea of 
the work — ^not always those which a rigid adher- 
ence to a comprehensive plan would have made it 
necessary to bring forward. 

8. The influence of personal or party preju- 
dices is indefinite; and as it may distort the re- 
presentations of an historian almost unconsciously 
to himself, and without impugning his general 
integrity, so will it, in most mstances, be difficulty 
especially after the lapse of ages, to discover the 
extent to which the operation of such prejudices 
should be allowed for. But if it cannot be ascer- 
tained how much of the colouring of the picture 
is to be attributed to the mediiun through which 
an historian exhibits his characters, yet the 
general hues of that medium will hardly escape 
me observation of an intelligent reader ; and when 
once observed, the illusion is destroyed 

But in relation to the influence of prejudices of 
this sort, ancient historians unquestionaluv appear 
to advantage when compared with those of modem 
times. Instances of equanimitT might be cited 
from the Ghreek historians to which few parallels 
could be adduced, drawn from the pages of modem 
writers. Like the sculptures of tne same people, 
the works of the Ghreek historians, though not 
wanting in the distinctive characters, or the moving 
energy of Ufe, present an aspect from which the 
Bublunity of repose is never lost. These writers 
seem to have been conscious that they were hold- 
ing up the picture of their times to the eyes of 
mankind in all ages : they forgot, there&xe) ^k^ 
passions and intereats of the moment. 
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With ourselveSy the instantaneous diffusion of 
books tlirough all ranks of the community^ places 
ia modem author too nearly in the presence of his 
contemporaries to allow him to mink much of 
posterity. The clamour of public opinion rings 
around his seclusion : his situation, in its essentutl 
circumstances, is almost the same as that of the 
public speaker — ^the din of the crowd fills lus 
thoughts, and he almost forgets the distant &me 
which his genius might command. This nearness 
of his audience offers therefore to a modem write? 
eyery excitement and eyery inducement to the in<9 
dulgence of party misrepresentations. If it wer9 
not for the correcting influences of a free press^ 
nothing worthy of the name of history would bs 
produced in modem times. 

9. That the Greeks were not in fact much 
inferior to the representations giyen of them by 
their historians, the existing monuments of their 
philosophy, of their poetry, and of their arts, suffi? 
ciently attest. Indeed if we pass from an exami- 
nation of these monuments and remains to the 
perusal of Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon^ 
we shall be far &om thinking that a tone of exagger" 
ated encomium is to be charged upon those writerSi 
From the pages of the historians alone, we should 
fail to form an adequate idea of the perfection ihfti 
Was attained in all departments of literature and 
art by the people whose political affidrs they nar« 
rate. Scarcely half of the history of Greece^ in a 
full and philosophical sense of the term, is to be 
gathered from its historians : — ^we must seek £(Xt ik 
rather in the remains of its literature at large,-^ 
in museums, and cabinets, and among the ruins 
that still bespread its soiL ; 
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It is not therefore tliis sort of general misrepre- 
sentation that is to be suspected in the Greek 
bistorians; for more is made certain by other 
tneans than is explicitly afiirmed by them. Yet it 
bas been supposed tnat, in their accounts of 
military a&irs^ the Ghreek historians, in order to 
enhance the glorjr of their countrymen in repelling 
llxe Persian inyasions, have exaggerated the power 
and extent of the Asiatic monarehy, and the num- 
bers of the armies with which those of Greece had 
to contend. Some amount of misrepresentation^ 
of this kind, may have been admitted. But yet 
the pictures given by the Greek writers of the 
wealth and resources of the Persian power — of the 
puerile ambition of its monarchs — of the countless 
hosts which they drove before them, by the lash, 
into Scythia, Egypt, and Europe— conquering 
nations rather by devastation than by military 
conduct — ^by the mouths, more than by the swords 
ot their armies, are so strikingly similar to un- 
questionable facts in the later history of the 
Asiatic empires, that, as the one cannot be doubted, 
the other need not be deemed incredible. 

10. The arrogance with which, imder the term 
Jhsrbariam, the Greek writers s^ak of aU nations 
^tkat were not of Greek extraction, naturally sug- 
.gests the belief that we must not expect to derive 
itom them a just idea of the civilisation of the 
surrounding nations. In truth, not a few indioa- 
.tions may be gathered from other sources, which 
authorise the belief that, in communities not very 
4i8tant from Greece itself, or its colonies, a degree 
pi intelligeiice and of refinement existed of which 
it was their shame to be ignorant, or their groats 
shame to have taken bo little notice. 
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11. With the Romans it was perhaps less from 

mere national vanitYy than from a dictate of that 

deep-plotted policy Dy which they supported their 

unbounded pretensions, that they were induced to 

misrepresent the resources and the conduct of the 

nations on whose necks they trampled. This 

policy would often produce misrepresentations of 

a contrary kind to those suggested by national 

vanity. That universal empire was the right of 

the Roman arms was the principle of the state: 

a reverse of fortune therefore was not simply a 

calamity — ^it was a seeming impeachment of the 

high claims of the republic. The nations must 

not think that their masters could anywhere find 

equals or rivals in courage or military skill A 

defeat hurt the political faith of the Roman citixem 

more than it alarmed his fears; and he would 

rather waive the glory of having broken an arm 

of equal strength with his own, than confess that 

there was anywhere an arm of equal strength, to 

resist his will He would choose to sustain the 

aggravated shame of having been beaten W aa 

in&rior, rather than redeem a part of his dishan* 

our by acknowledging that he had encountered a 

superior. A writer therefore could not do fidl 

justice to the courage, conduct and successes of the 

enemies of Rome, without offering such an outrage 

to the common feeling as would have amounted 

almost to treason against the state. Modem hiB^ 

torical criticism — exercised by such a writer as 

Niebuhr, has sufficed to remove from early Roman 

history a very lar^ amount of the misstatement! 

and the exaggerations which Livy and his prede^ 

cessors had accumulated around it. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

C0HFIB1CATION8 OF THB EYIDENCB OF ANCIENT 
HI8IOEIANS, DEBIVABLB FROM INDEPENDENT 
8DUBGES. 

« 

U08I of the principal facts mentioned by ancient 
historians, as well as many particulars 01 less im« 
portance, are confimed hj evidence that is alto- 
gether independent, both in its nature, and in the 
channels through which it has reached us. In 
troth, although the narratives of historians serve 
to connect and explain the entire mass of informa- 
tion that has descended to modem times, relative to 
the nations of remote antiquity, they are far from 
being the sole sources of that information : — 
perhaps they hardly furnish so much as a half 
of the materials of history. These independent 
aoorces of information may be classed under the 
fidlowing heads : — 

L The remains of the general literature of the 
nations of antiquity: — ^their poetiy, and their 
oratorv ei^>eciallj, and their philosophical treatises. . 

2. Chronological documents or calculations. 

3. Facts — ^geographical and physical, which are, 
unchanged in the lapse of tim^. 

4. Those institutions, usages, or physical pecu- 
liarities of nations, which have been subjected to 
little change. 

5. The existing monuments of ancient art — 
paintings^ sculptures, gems, coins, and \>\u\dLm^« 
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The information derivable from these sources 
answers two distinct {purposes, namely— in the 
first place, that of contributing to the amount of 
our knowledge of the state of civilisation among 
ancient nations ; and then that of furnishing the 
means of corroborating or of correcting the asser- 
tions of historians on particular points. It is 
obvious that to go through the particulars that «re 
comprehended under tne general heads above- 
named, or to do so with any degree of precision, 
would greatly exceed the limits of this book;' 
indeed, the object aimed at in it will be sufficiently . 
attained by merely pointing out, in a few instances, 
what is the nature, and what is the value of this, 
sort of corroborative evidence. 

1. Corroboratory evidence, derived from booka<«^: 
coming as it does through similar, if not the very. 
same channels with those through which we reodvs 
the works of historians, and being of the samer 
external form— is likely to produce less impressuA 
on the mind than its real validity ought to oomp 
mand. And yet, when it comes to be examined' 
in detail, nothing can be more conclusive than tbe 
proof which thus arises from coincidences of names 
and allusions, such as are found scattered through 
the works of dramatists, orators, poets, and 
sophers, with the more formal statements of ooop It 
temporary historians. If, for example, the Gtr&sk \l 
dramatic writings — those of ^schylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Aristophanes, and the Orations of 
Demosthenes, are collated with the narrations of 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Diodorus, and Plutarch;*^ 
or if the Epistles and the Orations of Cicero, and 
the Satires of Horace, and of Juvenal, are compared 
with the historical wqtV^ oilA^^^Qf SaUiurti of 
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TaoitaSy and of Dion Cassius^ so many points of 
agreement present themselyes, as must convince 
tfverj one tnat these historical assertions, and these 
ftllosionsy must have had a common origin in 
actual facts. 

• Yet it is not merely by presenting special coinr 
eidences, on particular points, that the remains of 
ancient literatnreoonfirm the eyidenceof historians ; 
bat it is also by furnishing such pictures of the 
people among whom they were current, as to all 
pCHnts of their political, religious, and social con-^ 
diticRi, as consist with the representations of 
historians. To exhibit the full ferce of this sort 
of evidence, let it be imagined^ that the names of 
men, and of cities, and cotmtries, having been with- 
drawn from the works of the classical poets, orators, 
and philosophers, it were attempted to associate, 
88 countrymen and contemi>oraries, Herodotus, 
lliacydides, and Xenophon, with Cicero, Horace, 
and l^eneca; or Tacitus, Caesar, and Suetonius, with 
Isocrates, Plato, and JElschylus : every page in the 
one class of writers, would present some incon- 
gruity with the accotmts given of the people by 
me others. On the contrary, in perusing the 
eontemporary writers of the sa^e nation, whatever 
may be the diversities of their style or subject, we 
feel that they were all surrounded by the same 
objects, and that they were subjected to the same 
influences. 

2. Those corroborative evidences that are derived 
from chronological inscriptions, or from astro- 
Homioal calculations, have served in some notable 
instances to confirm or to correct, the testimony of 
ancient writers, in a very conclusive manner. It 
shotdd be i^izzembered that ancient \n&\jorvaix&) 
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beine^ destitute for the most part of suffici 
precise chronological information^ and being t! 
selyes also less obseryant of dates than the mc 
style of historical composition demands, leaT< 
subject open to many difficulties; and to i 
dimculties is added that uncertainty which bel 
peculiarly, as we have before remarked^ to ^ 
ever relates to numbers, in the text of an* 
authors. It must not howeyer be supposed 
ancient chronology isaltogether unfixed; lorth 
it may be impossible now to determine the pr 
time of many eyents, the results of different 
of calculation are seldom so widely discordant 
be of much importance in the general outlii 
history. 

3. Those inequalities of the earth's surface w 
haye undergone no great change within the his 

Eeriod, and also the course of riyers, and the j 
arities of climate, and the yegetable and an 
productions of each country, tnough they are 
absolutely immutable, haye not^ eyen in the ] 
of many ages, undergone any such changes f 
perplex us in fixing the identity of ancient 
modem names. There are now open to our ol 
yation, the same scenes, and the same phy 
appearances which were described, or alludec 
by historians, twenty centuries ago ; and find 
as we do, their accounts of these permanent ob 
to accord with present and well-known facte 
accept such coincidences as a pledge of the gei 
accuracy and authenticity of the writings in q 
tion : for if an historian is proved to haye 1 
careful to obtain correct information on points 
were indirectly connected with his subject, 
but just to believe that h^a vaa at least eqi; 
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exact in regard to events, and to what belongs 
more immediately to his narrative. 

We have already adverted to the geographical 
accuracy of Herodotus, and have rema^ea that 
the descriptions he gives of cotmtries, and of their 
productions, are such, for the most part, as to put 
it beyond doubt that he had himseff seen most of 
the objects which he describes. That the Greek 
historians should be exact in what relates to the 
geography and productions of their own narrow 
soil, is nothing more than what must be expected. 
But when we find them accurate also in their des- 
mptions of regions remote from Qreece, and which 
were very imperfectly known to their countrymen 
in geneitJ, they furnish a proof of authenticity 
that may be extended to cases in which we are 
obliged to accept their testimony unsupported by 
other evidence. 

A pertinent instance of this kind is furnished in 
the case of Arrian's history of Alexander's expedi- 
tion — ^his Indian history, and his description of 
the shores of the Indian Ocean. The geographical 
details which occur in these works are, in s^eneral, 
so exact that modem travellers find little difficulty 
in identifying almost every spot he mentions. 
This prooi of accuracy well supports the claim to 
the possession of authentic information which is 
advanced by the author at the commencement of 
his work, where he declares that his history has 
been compiled from the memoirs of Ptolemy and 
of AristoDulus — two of Alexander's generals ; and 
that he had collated their assertions on all points, 
and had added from other sources, only such 
particulars as seemed to be the most worthy of 
credit. 
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Now wl^6n Arriau^s history of Alexander's ex- 
pedition is compared with that of Quintus CurtiuSy 
on points of geography, it will be found that the 
latter writer was either utterly imorant on the 
subjedt, or that he was quite indiSerent as to the 
correctneiss of his statements This proof therefore 
of want of diligence, or want of information, de- 
tracts yenr greatly from the historian's authority 
on all points which rest on his sole testimony. 
We might say that it is fatal to his credit, in ul 
such instances. Although an able and attractive 
writer, Ourtius awakens the reader's suspicion liy 
the; very character of his style, which betrays Ms 
fondniBSS for decoration and enlargement :*— ^this 
suspicion is then not a little enhanced when we 
meet with direiot evidence of his inaccuracy, ia 
Inatters of fact 

The permanence of the names of places, lind^ 
many modifications in the value of vowels or bbn- 
sonants, affords a very curious, as well as important 
means of authenticating the assertions of ancient 
historians. Innumerable instances might be ad- 
duced In which the names of obscure villages 111 
Asia Minor, Armenia, Persia, Arabia, Palestine, 
Egypt, and Nubia, recall to every reader's ]f6- 
coUection the names occurring in the anci^t 
histories of the same cotmtries. Thosld remdote 
names could never have foimd their way into the 
pages of the Greek and Roman historiaiks if theV 
had not sought, or had not cariBfully employed, 
genuine documents in the composition of meii 
works. 

In many particulars the statements of the an- 
cient geographers — Strabo,Ptolemy,Pliny, Stephen 
o/ Byzantium, and Pauaasnfii;^, ^t^ ^.t voxiance with 
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each Otlxer^ and with the narratives oiP contempo- 
tary Historianis ; but in by fat the greater numW 
of mstances there is nearly as mnch accordance a& 
'ii^'tfiaially found among modem travellers. And 
when the ancient ^eographyi whether colleotod 
'£r6m' geographers orhistorians/comes to be collated 
with the modem — ^whatever di£Bculties may here 
and there present themselves in the way of a 
perfect conciliationi no one can doubt that the 
loimiBr— taken as a whole— is a genuine account 
of facts, collected with industry, by actual obser- 
vation. 

4. A. Bunildr species of confirmation arises froxn 
^a 'cbmparison of the descriptions given by ancieift 
historians of the physical jpeculiarities, the man- 
ners, and the. usages of nations, with facts known 
'to attach to thi9 modem occupants of the same 
'countries. If national manners and usages ape 
less permanent than the features of the country, 
or than the productions of the soil, they are much 
' tnor^ so than might be supposed, when we recollect 
hd^ maily revolutions have swept across the sur- 
'facb' (if society in the course of ages. Though 
man is not absolutely the creature oi the soil that 
supports him, and though he does not retain every 
peculiarity which descends to. him from his pro- 
genitors, yet neither is he ever free from some per- 
manent mark of tribe, of climate, or of locality. 
' Or if, by the development of mind, and the advance 
6f civilisation, his circumstances and his maimers 
undergo, apparently, a thorough change, yet eveh 
then wiU there remain many lesser indications of 
his obsolete condition; and many habits and 
u^'gies, that are too minute and tiivial \^ \x»:s^ 
attradt&d attention — if ^hey did not aN^^kken \3ca- 
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torical recollections, will continue to identify the 
modem with the ancient race. Four conquests, 
and eighteen centuries, have not wholly obliterated 
from the English people all traces of their British 
ancestors; and in some races, for example— the 
Egyptian, the Arabian, the Jewish, and the 
Scythian, a much more perceptible sameness has 
been maintained throughout even a longer course 
of ages. 

Such living monuments of antiquity are not only 
highly curious in themselves, but they are veiy 
signincant in illustration of ancient history. Tet 
it must be acknowledged that the materials for 
this kind of confirmatory comment are the most 
abundant where they are of the least value ; and 
often the scantiest, where they would be the most 
prized. For it is among half civilised nations, 
that manners and modes of life are permanent; 
while the advance of intelligence and refinement 
produces changes so great as to leave only the 
faintest traces of aboriginal characteristics. Thus, 
in the plains of Asia, and in the deserts of Africa, 
we find nations which, as to their physical pecu- 
liarities, their manners, and their usages, differ 
little, if at all, from the descriptions given of their 
predecessors on the same sou by Herodotus, or 
Strabo. Meanwhile the successive occupants of 
the European continent — ^active, intelligent, and 
free, have passed imder all forms of human ]ife» 
and therefore have retained few resemblances to 
their remote ancestors. 

One climate, indeed, necessities a much greater 

degree of permanency in the habits of the people 

than another. The fervours of the equatonal 

regions, and the rigouxa ot ^'^ xxssi^k^ subdue man 
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to a passive conformity with certain modes of life. 
These extremes of temperature avail much to van- 
quish his individual will^ to forbid the caprices of 
his tastes, and to restrain his invention. But in 
temparate climates, almost every mode of life is 
found to be practicable, and almost all modes will 
therefore in turns be practised. 

The permanency of manners, even where the 
most extensive revolutions have taken place, is 
strikingly displayed among the modem people of 
Greece. The successive generations of six-and- 
twenty centuries have passed away since the Iliad 
and Odyssey were composed ; and yet, when the 
ancient race, as it is described by Homer^ comes to 
be compared with the modem people, the points 
of sameness are very many. Kot only is the 
language essentially the same ; but the modes of 
thinking and feeling — ^the superstitions — ^the cos- 
tumes — ^the habits of the inhabitants of particular 
6pota have, in a large number of instances, been 
very little affected by the lapse of time. If the 
peculiarities of the race, as described by Homer, 
may still be recognised, it is no wonder if we find, 
in the present manners of the people, numerous 
illustrations of the pictures drawn by the historians 
of a later age. The descriptions given bv CaBsar 
and Tacitus of the manners of the Gauls, ]Britons, 
and Germans, are capable of receiving a like 
auUientication^ though not in an equal degree, 
from usages still existing among tiie northern 
nations of Europe. 

5. The existing remains of ancient art would 
very nearly^ supply the materials for a body of his- 
tory, even if all books had perished. Thea^ t^\k.% 
^metimes serve to establish paxticuiax ia^\*^, ^ixA 
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Bometimes thejr affprd ground- from ^hicli te^ dor 
duce general. infei;enjces9 relatLVd to thew^th^ihe 
power, and the initelli^uce of the. nations to, w^m 
they belonged, tn; eather case tha evidence, ti^ey* 
yield is of the most conclusive l^d ; for. the, splii^ 
material is actually, in our hands, and it is be&ie 
our eyes, and in moat cases it can bO: lia}}W to- no. 
i9:^ainterpretatio];i. 

iSo extensive ai:e the infarences that mayrfi^lv; 
te 4erived from thepe, existing remains, that,, as, to, 
some ancient nations^ we know &r more from^ ^ 
source, than is to be, gathered from the enti^ es^ 
4ence of written history : this, at least, is oertaia,^ 
that whc^t is thus learned, if it be in some respecU 
vague, possesses moj;e of the substantial <»ialitv of 
knowledge^ and much better deserves to be oalled» 
history than do those bare catfiloguas of the. names 
of Hngs, which are often dignified with the terai^ 
^ name, or twenty names, imconneoted with gane-t 
i;al facts — or a date,, seirin^ only to bring fi, meii% 
^ame into its proper place i^n a cnronologmal chi^^ 
i^ay indeed impart %« semblance of luBtoCTjfei)^ 
it affords abnost nothing pf the subi^tance. Whaj^ 
ve ^ther, for example, from wntten histom 
relative to the. 4^yna^ empire, or to the 9^Jp]^ 
kingdoms of QreecCj^ is much, less significant %0^ 
a^e the historic^ infer^pcQS relative to, ^e geopl^ 
pf Egypt, which ft^e fairly deducible £bobkl ^ 
remains of th^ir Qjc)uteipi;i;LreL 

The existing monuments of art^ which ac^ aisHul^ 
able as sources of historical information,. ^^Q^ \^ 
l^uildings and publaic ^orks;^ 2, sculptujfes ^d 
gems ; 3, inacriptipns and^ coins ;^ 4 paintufige^ 
mosaics, and vaises ; and 5, implements^ and im^b^ , 

For the purpos^ ^f ^(^E^inaaGbig^ 
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illiistratingy the assertions of historians on particu- 
lar points, recourse must most often be had io tlie 
evidence of inscriptions and coins; and every one 
knows that from tiiese sources all the leading facts 
oif Greek and Roman history may be authenticated. 
The latter are especially important, both on ac- 
count of the information they convey, and of the 
mode of its transmission to modern times. ' No 
one could call in question the utility of inscriptions 
for the illustration of histoiy: but the stiident 
who cannot devote his undivided attention to the 
subject, or who has not access to the fullest and 
^sources of information, may very probably; 
waste his time upon documents that he wul after- 
wards discover to be extremely fallacious. Lx no 
department of antiquarian learning have mi^repre^ 
seittiatioiis, deceptidnisL and errors of inadyeft^iicy 
more abounded. Authors who were long regarded 
aa unexcentionable authorities are foiinoto deserve 
Qjiitle conndence, and on such points a writer who 
is not worthy d^ great confidence, i^ V^^^ of 
none. ' -«■'-■•■•' 

* Coins are concise public records. The device 
they bear is seldom devoid of some sipifiqW 
alluBion to the peculiar pretiensions "o^ ihej' realiiii 
Q^ city; the image, corresponding m form' and 
fKspression mth scidptures or descriptions, fixes 
^6 identity of the personages ; iand the legeni^ 
furnishes ntlmes^ and other specific notices!' CldmSj 
iKerefore^ conceiitrate seyerar lands of evidence'; 
and, like books^ by their multitude, by their wide 
cltffiisibn, and by the mode of their cons^^ryation t6 
modern times^ tney are, with very few andimipi- 
nbrtant exceptions, placed far beyon^ the^ reach of 
nraiid or deeeptioiz. The cabinets of ^^ <3rb\i\^^ 
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in all countrieSi are filled with series of these his- 
torical records ; and the spade is every day taming 
up counterparts to those already known. Statues 
and buildings have been discovered here and 
there; but coins are the produce of every sofl 
which civilisation has at any time visited. 

Sculptures are either historical or poetical ; those 
of the first kind vield a confirmation to history 
which, though indefinite^ is worthy of attention. 
That the principal personages whose names occur 
in history were represented by the artists of their 
timeSi is not only probable, but is a well-known 
fact Statues or busts of the most distinguished 
public persons were given to the world by several 
artists, and they were placed in all the principal 
cities of the republic or the empire, that claimed 
any reflection of their glory. The principle of 
competition among artists would secure some 
tolerable uniformity — the uniformity of resem- 
blance to the originals, among these statues and 
busts ; nor do we at all pass the botmds of proba- 
bility in supposing them to be, in general, real 
and good portraits There is, besides, in most of 
them, an air of individuality, which at once con- 
vinces the practised eye of their authenticity. 

So much as this being assumed, the congruitv 
of these forms with the character of the men, as it 
is presented on the page of history, carries with it 
a proof of the truth of those records which few 
observers of the human physiognomy will feel dis- 
posed to question. In order to perceive the force 
of this kind of evidence it is not necessary to call 
for the aid of any system of physiognomical science 
(so called) ; every one's intuitive discernment will 
iu&oe'ioT the purpose. Ije^t >i!i[i<^ «smi'^<^^\» ^^t^^ 
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of faces and forms, who has read the history of 
Greece and Borne, look round a gallery of antique 
statues and busts ; and he will be in Uttle danger 
of misnaminff the heads of Themistocles and of 
Alexander, of Plato and of Cicero, of Phocion and 
of Alcibiades, of Demosthenes and of Euclid, of 
Julius Cassar and of Nero. To those whose eye is 
exercised in the discrimination of forms, the best 
executed of these antique heads speak their own 
biography with a distinctness that gives irresistible 
JEittestation to the accounts of historians. 

Mythological or poetical sculptures afford infer- 
ences of a more general kind; most of which are 
suggested also by an examination of the temples 
of which they were the famiture. The exqmsite 
forms of the Qrecian chisel declare that the super- 
stition they embodied, although it was friyolous 
and licentious, was framed more for pleasure than 
for fear ; — ^that it was rather poetical than meta- 
physical. They do indicate certainly that the 
religious system of the people was not sanguinary 
or ferocious ; and that it was not fitted to be the 
engine of priestly despotism. One would imagine 
that the ministers of these deities were more the 
servants of the people's amusements, than the 
tyrants of their consciences, their property, and 
iiieir persona 

The Grecian sculptures give proof that the super- 
stition to which they belonged, however false or 
absurd it might be, was open to all the ameliora- 
tions and embellishments of a highly refined 
literature. In contrast with these are me sacred 
sculptures of India, which disgust us as tmdisguised 
and significant representatives of the hoxT\d.^<(!«e^ 
Enjoined and practised hy the priests, "Bm^* ^^ 
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lettered ti^te of the Greeks taught their artists to 
mveat each attribute of evil with some form of 
t;>eauty . The hid^ousness of the yindictiv e pasedonB 
must be hid b^^neath the character of tranitjuil 
pgwer ; and the loathsomeness of the sensual paa-* 
sions must be Veiled by the perfect ideal of lov^ 
liness. Art, left to itself, does not adopt these 
corrections ; nor do the authors of sup^tistitious 
systems ask for them. There, must be poetry, there 
must be philosophy at hand, to whisper c&utions 
to the wantonnesj9 of art, and to confii^e its 
exuberance^ within the limits of propriety. "" 

When the remains of ancient structures^ are 
examined for the purpose of collecting ifience 
historical information, th^y must be viewed uncler 
three distinct aspects ; namely — ^the resources thai 
were required for their construction— the piirppseB 
to which they were devoted, ipid the taste whicli 
they display. A few instances wiU show the naturi^ 
ana the extent of the inferences that may £urlv 
be drawn from such an examination. 

The re^lain^ of £!OTptian architecture have lon^r 
outlasted the fame of the men whose napies ^ev 
were chared to transmit to distant times. Or ^ 
some few names have been hand9d down bv 
historians, or hfive been drawn from their hiero- 
glyphical conceahnents by the genius of modem 
research, the whol^ amount of. such discoveries 
may be cqmpnsed in a few lines, imd it falls veir 
far short of conyejring anything like a history gi 
ike people. But some general mcts relative to the 
wealth, the comme^e, the, industry, the ihstitu: 
tions, the manners^ i^nd the superstitionis of th^ 
Egyptians, have been reported by historians { fihci 
t^ desoriptions of %Qit coxmtTy and of its p^^9^ 
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giv^n by Herodotos^ Strabo^ Diodorua, and Plutarch^ 
confirmed as they are by incidental allusions in 
Q&er writej»» and especially by a. few significant 
ogpressions ocoimring in the Jewish Scriptures^ 
i^rd a tolerably complete idea of this, the, most 
fS^t]»K>i:dinary o| all nations — ancient or modern. 
If Ow this testimony^f the historians^ is corroborated, 
«si^h ^ peculiar distinctnessy by those ruins whioh^ 
ftiU li^ hosta of travellers to. the banks of th^ 

^esa stupendous remains attest in the first place^ 
t|i^. unbounded wealth that is affinped by historians 
ilf> have been at the conunand of the Egyptian 
9llpnarcha;T-« wealth deriyed chiefly from the 
^Si^tiiaordinary fertility of the country, which, like 
Ae^ pliains of Bab^plon, yielded a three hundred^ 
^^ ti^tum of grain. And as. thjO reyenues of a 
yast empire w^e added to the home resources of 
^: ^abylonii^ monarchs^ so the product/^ of a 
H^idoly extended eo9ixQ,erce ^ame in to augment 
tito tr^u»iure9 of the, Egyptian kingi^. The mou.th^ 
cl tbe^ IS^h were tli^fi cfeipitreii^ of traide bj^twe^^ ih^ 
^a«teirn a;nd the western worlds; and i]xei riyer, 
ofW depositing a teeming mud in one year, bor^ 
upou itt bosom m th^ next, the harvest it had gi'^ei^ 
fxc the fee^g of distant and le^a itertile re^oiii^ 
Kor was th^. iodustry of th^ peppler-^numerdu^ 
begrond example^ wanting to improve eye^ adyan? 
1n^ of nature. But fepr whpnp, was this i^tx)undQd 
wealth amassed, or under whose control was, it 
temended ? Th^ testimony of historians, coincides 
liith that of ^e e;Ki9tin^ rui^s, in declariug that a 
»tism-^poILtio^ and reUgiousr-of unexan^ple^ 
motion, and vevy ^ilik^ anytl^ing that hai;^ mj^c^ 
j^een, ^depo^ ofthoi^ yfst cprpluft ^i^ucXk ^ 
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agriculture and of commerce for the purposes of a 
gigantic egotism. 

by what forms of exaction or of monopoly the 
Egyptian kings held at their command the property 
ana the services of the people, cannot be certainly 
determined ; but it seems as if one only centre of 
real possession was acknowledged^ and that haUts 
of thinking and acting — ^bound down to iinalter^ 
able modes, by a thousand threads of superstitioiis 
observance, favoured the tranquil transfer of all 
rights to the head of the stata With such resources 
therefore at his disposal, and with a people much 
better fitted by their temperament and habits for 
labour than for war — the inhabitants of fertile 
plains have ever been less warlike than those of 
mountainous regions — the master of Egypt misht 
find it easy to expend his means in realising 
monstrous architectural conceptions. 

That degree of scientific skill in masonry which 
belongs to a middle stage of civilisation, in which 
the human faculties are but partially developed, 
is what the accounts of historians would lead us to 
expect ; and it is just what these remains actually 
display. There is science — ^but there is much more 
of cost and of labour than of science. The works 
undertaken by the Egyptian builders were such as 
a calculable waste of numan life would be certain 
to complete ; but they were not such as involve a 
mastery of practical difficulties by means which 
mathematical genius must devisa 

The Egyptian builders could rear pyramids, or 

excavate catacombs, or hew temples from out of 

solid rocks of granite; but they attempted no 

works like those that were executed by the artistB 

of the middle ages. Yoi \a ^Q\a& ^ ui^h in air 
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the fretted roof and slender spire of a Gothic 
Minster required a cost of mind greater far than 
nypears to have been at the command of the 
£ffYptian kings. 

The purposes to which the structures of Egypt 
apparently were devoted, agree also with the 
aoooiints of historians. The established depotism 
was indeed such as to permit capricious sovereigns 
to indul^ their personal vanity without restraint ; 
neverthSesSy better and more wise maxims of gov- 
ernment were acknowledged, and often followed ; 
and so it is that the traces of public works of 
vast extent, and of great utility, everywhere attest 
the intelligence and the good dispositions of some 
of the Egyptian kings. Canak, piers, reservoirs, 
aqueducts, are not less abundant than temples and 
pyramids. Indeed, the temples of Egypt must 
not be placed altogether to the account either of 
the vanity of kings, or of the pride of priests ; 
for as the Eoman emperors expended a portion of 
ihe tribute of the world in the erection of theatres 
for the gratification of favoured provinces, so the 
Egypti^ kings, for the pleasure of their subjects, 
reared, in all parts of the land, those sacred mena- 
geries of worshipful bulls, crocodiles, cows, apes, 
cats, dogs, onions, and other — the like august 
symbols of the common religion. It is recorded 
that the two kin^s whose names were held in exe- 
cration by posterity on account of the cruel labours 
they exacted from their people, were not builders 
of temples — ^but of pyramids. 

A mound of eartn, one foot in height, satisfies 
that feeling of our nature which impels us to 
preserve from disturbance the recent remains of 
the dead; but a pyramid five huudx^ i^X» ^a- 
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heiglit TVBs not too fall a tomb for im Egyptbii' 
king I The yamislied doll, hideous to Iook mA, 
into which the art of the apothecary had oonY€(HMd 
the carcase of the deceased monaroh, miUrt; neocbi 
rest in the deep bawds of a mountain of keMm 
stone ! More complete proof of the titter subji^ 
iion of the nopidar will in ancient Egypt eHi^Ot 
be imaginea than what is afforded by the &0l> 
that So much masonry should have been pSed, 
for such a purpose, almost to the clouds. The 
pyramids could never touch the general enthusiaMli 
of the people, they eould only grati^ tlxe crttiqr 
Vanity of tne man at whose commaiia they ipv%re 
reared. These tapering qtladrangles, as they'W^ 
the product/so they may be viewed as the prbptr 
imiEtges of a pure despotism ; vast in the sumoe ft 
coters, and the matmals it combines, the pto^r 
gious mads serves only to give towering ialtituds 
to^^-a point. 

A literature like that of Greece would have pW- 
tected the Egyptians from the toils of buildiii^ 
pyramids :-^iot, had they possessed poets Ukb 
Homer, historians like Thucydides, and phifa- 
sophers like Aristotle, their kings would neiti9icir 
have dared, nor indeed have wished, to attaoh 
their fame to bidks of stone, displaying no trboe 
of genius, either in the design, or the executiOA. 
The Egyptian kings consign^ their names to tl^ 
custody 01 pyramids, which have long since betri^jndd 
the trust. — ^The Greeks committed the renoiJm 6t 
their chiefs to the frail papyrus of the Nile, and 
the record has shown itself to be imperishable. 

The accordance of the taste displayed in ^e 
forms and embellishments of the Egyptian tempk^ 
with the temperament an!3L^<b\i^^^?;>^<^Ti%^{tb^ 
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jeople, al^ dedciibed by historiains, deserves to be 
ibticed ; though^ of course, no very positive con- 
ituaions ought to be drawn from facts of this class, 
it is the province of art, whatever may be the 
xikterial upon which it works, to combine, in 
raxious proportions, the two elements of effect-^ 
lameness and difference — ^uniformity and variety 
— liarmony and opposition. A work of art in 
sehich these principles should be wholly disjoined, 
Mr which should exhibit only one of them — ^if that 
nrere possible — ^might amaze the spectator, but 
3buld never produce pleasure. To combine them 
in ^s:act accordance with the intended effect ot 
l^b work, is the perfection of art If the impres- 
sion to be produced inclines to the side of grandeuir 
uid sublimity, the principle of sameness or tmi- 
rormity must predominate ; and every variety 
that is admitted in the embellishments must be 
^ueQed by constant repetitions in the same form. 

But if the sentiment to be awakened is that of 
plballturo-^gaiety, and voluptuousness, the second 
principle, Or that of difference, variety, and 
opposition, must triumph over the first, "^ow a, 
axuform preference of one of these styles in works 
of art, must be held to characterise the prevailing 
temper of the people whom they are intended to 
please. 

But now the Egyptian architecture is distin- 
guished, perhaps beyond that of any other people, 
bjr its subjection to the law of uniformity, and by 
the apparent aim of the artist to vanquish the 
imagination of the spectator by an aspect of 
sublimity; to kindle the sentiment of awe was 
the intention; and bulk and sameness were the 
means. 
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This character of Egrptian art, which prevails 
almost without exception among the existing 
remains of the more ancient structures^ comportB 
well with the idea of the subjugation of the people 
beneath a system of stem religious ana avil 
despotism. And yet further, it has a remarkable 
significance when considered in its relation to the 
nature of the worship to which these temples were 
devoted. While we gaze with amazement and 
awe at the massy buttresses of these structures-7 
at their towering obelisks — ^at their long ranges of 
columns, formed as if to support the wei^t ojF 
mountains, and at the colossal guards of the portico, 
we have to recollect that these temples were the 
consecrated palaces of crocodiles, of cows, of 
ichneumons, of dogs, cats, or apes. It seems as i^ 
for the very purpose of effecting the most complete 
degradation of the popular mind, the national 
superstition had been framed from the vilest 
materials it was possible to find ; while, to enhance 
and secure its mfluence, a nobly-imagined art 
combined every element of awful grandeur. The 
imagination was first seduced by a show of sub- 
limity, in order that the moral sense might, the 
more effectually, be, in the end, trodden in the 
dust. 

The mathematical ornaments, and the vegetable 
imitations of the Egyptian architecture might be 
noticed, which, besides being admirably imagined 
and executed, are in perfect harmony with the 
general taste of the buildings, and thus consist 
with what we suppose to have been its main 
intention. But the character of the human 
figures attached to many of the temples, demands 
attention. 
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Not a few of these figures ezliibit tlie highest 
degree of excellence-^ within certam bounds; these 
bounds are — a strict adherence to the national 
oontour and costume (neither of which could have 
been preferred by artists who had seen the people 
of Europe and Asia) and a rigid observance of 
architectural directness of position. In a very few 
examples the artists so far transgressed the rules 
thus miposed upon them, as to prove that the j had 
the command of attitudes more varied than those 
whidi ordinarily the j exhibited ; indeed, it is con- 
trary to all analogy to suppose, that so much exe- 
cutive talent shomd exist along with an incapacity 
to ^ve more life and variety to the figure. The 
Chmese, who as artists are vastly inferior to the 
ancient Egyptian sculptors, ordinarily pass far 
beyond them as to the range of action and position 
which they give to their human figures. Even if 
a taste so rigid had belonged to the first stage of 
art, it must — ^unless otherwise restricted, have 
admitted ameUoration in the course of time. The 
artists of a second age would no doubt have soueht 
reputation by venturing beyond the limits within 
which their predecessors had been confined. 

It seems then hardly possible to find a reason 
for that frozen uniformity which is exhibited in 
the Egyptian sculptures, unless we suppose that 
art — ^l^e everything else, was the slave of an 
omnipresent despotism. The human forms which 
support the porticos or roofs, stand and look as if 
they knew themselves to foe in the presence of 
Superior Power. Freedom of position, or an atti- 
tude of force, or of a^;ility, or even of inattentive 
repose, or any indication of individual will, would 
have brokan is upon the idea of univexeal «vi\>\Q^^ 
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tioxL Thd master of "Egypt must looKs mpaa no 
forms that do not speak sabmisakcL 

And yet there is an air of serenitj (&oogb it 
be not mch as springs from the eonsoioasness ef 
personal dignity) tending towards gaiety, in mast 
of thcva sralptures : the look indeed is altogethst 
servile; yet it is mirepining, and it seems to «X« 
press entire acqtdesoence in that immutable onkt 
of things which tranrferred the lights of all l» 
one. 

That sueh a condition of tbe (KMdal sjrstem M 
this actaaUy existed in the times when Haa EgytH 
tian temples were reared, must not be positrriiy 
afiEbrmedy merely on the grounds above mentioned f 
but if^ amidst tne ill-founded encomiums bestowed 
upon the Egyptian institutions by ancient hxsto» 
nans, there may clearly be traced the indioaticni 
of a state of tmexampled sulnection to fixed model 
of action in the social, the religious, and the poUti'' 
cal systems of the people, the existing monumeiltf 
of tneir architecture and sculpture are to be sc» 
knowledged as according well with these indioa^ 
tions. Yet if this accordance Were thought to b^ 
fanciful, let it be attempted to associate our notioitf 
of the Grecian people, and iheir institutions, with 
the Egyptian architecture and sculpture.— It wouU 
be impossible to combine ideas so mcongmous. 

The Gh^oan architecture, although its dementi 
were evidentiy derived from that of Egypt, is cofl-^ 
trasted with it in almost every point. The peopk^ 
to whom these comparatively dmiinutive, and yi^ 
faultiess structures belonged, manifestly, werer not 
masters of boundless national wealth ;^ but theur 
intelligence so much exceeded their resources that 
ibey at once reached t\iQ\a^<^ y^Vd^ ^ ^'^> whieb 
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k to itidude upon iti m&iGfisia a new yaloo'^s 
tahie so greAt, that the lner«f doet of the work ill 
foirgotten. In suHreying tlie JSffjrptian temples Wd 
Wondet at the wealtn tiiiftt eotila suffice to pay for 
ihem ; in viewing^ thos6 of Ofeeoo we only acunird 
the genius of the architect who imagfaied thon^ 
Uid tke taste 6f the people who admired them. 

The plains of Greeco aire btndened by no hugs 
^dnnm^ts^ the Only intention of which is to ctmti 
iHle common feelings of a nation beneath the weight 
of one Inan's ranity ; but iU suf&ce was thick sOt 
iHth tetnplcB which were tho propert;^ of aU^^ 
tomples, free from gloom, add tmstained with 
€tttA rites. 

A more striking poin^ of contrast cannot be 
selected than that presented by a comparison of 
tbo human figures (above-mentioned) that are 
ftttaohed to the Egyptum tempks^ with those that 
decorate the Grecian arohiteeturo. The Grecian 
cairyatides assume the attitude of as much liberty, 
06SO, and yaliety of positicm as may comport with 
tho burdensome duty of sttpportinff! the pediment : 
th^ give their heads to the mass of masonry above 
them«-*-^ot with thej>as8ivetiees of slaves, but as if 
with the alacrity of^free persons. The Egyptiaii 
figntes stand like the personifications of unchang*- 
thg duration; but as to the Grecian caryatides, 
one might think that they had but just stepped up 
from the merry crowd, and were themselves the 
pleased spectators of tho festivities that are past> 
sing before them. 

^nie Roman architecture^ as compared with that 
iSt India or of China, is only so far less barbarous, 
€ui it is more Grecian. In the arts the Rom&T^ 
wer9 imitatorB, and they are liaxdly evex \x^ \^ 
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admired when thej wandered from their pattern. 
Those structures in which the j might best claim 
the praise of originality — namely — their Tast 
ampmtheatreSy are rather monuments of wealtby 
luxury, and native ferocity of character^ thaii of 
taste or intelligence. 

The structures which shed the greatest lustre 
upon the Boman name, are those public works — 
roads, bridges, and aqueducts, which, in almost 
every coimtry of Europe, mark the presence of 
their legions; and these attest that vigour of 
character — that unconquerable perseverance — ^that 
regard to utility, and especially, that steady pur- 
suit of universal empire, which history declares to 
have characterised the Boman people and govern- 
ment. 

The student of history, although he may not 
have access to museums, and although costly 
antiquarian publications should never come into 
his possession, may find, even in his seclusion, some 
visible and palpable proofs of the authenticity of 
the Boman historians; for the circuit of a few 
miles in many districts of the British Islands, will 
offer illustrations of the narratives of Caesar, of 
Tacitus, and of Suetonius. Though the occupation 
of Britain by the Bomans was of shorter continu- 
ance than that of almost any other countnr— 
included within the empire, and though their 
possession of the island was always partial and 
disturbed, they yet made themselves so much at 
home with our ancestors as that our soil teems with 
the relics of their sojourn of three hundred years. 
Boman camps, roads, walls, and baths ; — ^mosaics, 
vases, weapons, utensils, and coins, are as abundant, 
almost, in England as m'L\aVY\ «tiAt\vft^ ace quite 
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&bnndaiit enoash to substantiate the proud glories 
lihat are claimed, for the Boman arms by their his- 
torians. 

If then there were room to entertain a doubt of 
bhe authenticity of the body of ancient history — 
taken in the mass ; or if the credibility of a single 
author comes to be questioned ; or if a particular 
foot be opened to controversy^ it is far from being 
the case that we are left to rely^ alone^ upon the 
validity of general arguments in proof of the ap- 
parent competency^ veracity, and impartiality of 
the ancient nistonans; on the contrary, we may, 
in almost all cases, appeal to imquestioned facts, 
supporting the affirmauve side of such questions. 
For instance, we may compare the testimony of 
the historians themselves— one with another ; or 
with that of contemporary writers in other depart- 
ments of literature, whose allusions to public events 
or persons are of an incidental kind ; or we may 
compare the descriptions that are given by his- 
torians of natural objects, or of national pecu- 
liarities with the same objects or peculiarities — 
still existing; or, to take a method still more 
precise, and still more palpably certain, we may 
read upon the face of marble, or brass, or gold, or 
isilTer, or precious stones — ^long buried in the earth, 
explicit records of the very events, or memorials of 
the Tery persons, mentioned by historians. Or we 
may examine the remains of public works and 
buildings, described by historians, and find them 
accordant with their accoimts of the power, tastes, 
and habits of the people that reared them. 

Notwithstanding aU these means of proof, various 
as they are, there may ^et remain some points of 
history that are not satisfactorily atbestodi, ox ^^\» 
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are liable to reasonable (mipicim ( jet ap to ^ 
•eat mass of &ot8, tbeii^ wiH b9 foimd tQ be so 
'ully established as to render scepticism regMfding 
tb^em altogether absmd ^ 

But now the prcK^ which establishes the gmmi 
authenticity of puicient hiftorianSi ajQid whif^ 
demonstrates that th^ writings are, in tiho mm* 
what they prpfess to be-^that is-^rrg^nniDie naiTf^ 
tives of evejits, imposed wd publidied in th9 a^ 
to which they are usually apsigned, oarrie9 with it* 
by implicatipi^ a proof of the genuinenesa of frtber 
remains of ancient literaiture^ Jfi for example we 
have under our touchi palpable eyideiu^ t£at the 
works of Tacitus are genuine and authenUo, we 
ean no longer deny thsS the raft on which p^ent 
books floated down through so many ages was sub- 
stantially secure ; and we piav safely eo^idude that 
^rhateveir mists ipay seem to hang over some parts 
of the channel pf transmission^ thd ?essel and its 
oargo did actually pass, vndamaged^ through the 
gloom of ages. 

Though this infereiioe may be applicable to the 
remains of ancient literature more in the masa> than 
ill detail; it ni^verthelesp possesses a eonduiny^ 
Ibrc^ whei^ brought to becM^ upon vague and sweep- 
ing attapks upon the senui^eaess and integrity of 
ancient writings, as if )thw werie incapable of any 
certain proof, Thoipe wnp ^rpfe^s to entertain 
ioubts of this port, dit) vot <»dinariJy awly them*- 
pelves with care to the examination q% any one 
instance, npr att^nnt patiently to re^te parooular 
proofs ; but rather uey fling about broad assertions^: 
tending to destroy all ponfidenpe in the process and 
Q^edium through wbi?h the records of antiquity 
4^ ve been qomp^^ t^ modsru tipi^s. iNow ta 
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each vague insinuations^ a full and sufficient reply 
is given, when we adduce demonstrative proof of 
the authenticitv of historical works whicn could 
not have contained consistent and circumstantial 
truth unless thev had actuallv been written in the 
age to which th^ are attributed. If then same 
books have descended— entire, through eighteen or 
twenty centuries, others mav have d<me so ; and 
if 80, ih^i no objectiim ean be maintained against 
ancient books, d priori; nor can any suspicion rest 
upon particular works — except such as may be 
justified by specific proo& of spuriousness. 



CHAPTER XTTT, 

GENERAL. PRINCIFLK89 AFFIJCABLE TO QXJESTIONS OF 
THE GENUINENESS AND AUTHENTICITY OF ANCISMT 
BEOOBDa 

OiviLiSATiON has not ordinarily, if indeed it has 
ever done so, sprung up spontaneouslj in any land. 
A germ of the arts, and of literature, transmitted 
from people to people, and passed down from age 
to age, has taken root and become prolific, in a 
degree, proportioned generally to the amount and 
variety of those elements of social and intellectual 
improvement that may have been received from 
distant sources. 

These germs of civilisation may have been trans- 
ported, and scattered by colonisation, by trade, or 
by conquest ; but they are never so fiilly expanded 
as when they are cherished by an imported litera- 
ture. It is not hj comparing theLelvee with 
themselves, that individuals, or that nations, become 
wise ; and though there are fruits of genius which 
seem to owe nothing to extraneous sources, the 
general perfectionment of reason and of taste can 
be attained onlv by an extended knowledge of 
what has been mouffht and performed by men of 
other nations, and of other times. 

Among aU the inestimable advantages which 
have raised the inhabitants of England and of 
France and of Germany, above those of Turkey or 
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of China, very few can be named that have not — 
directly or indirectly— sprung from a knowledge 
of the civilisation, the arts, and the literature of 
ancient nations. What is it that would be left to 
the people of Europe, if all this knowledge, and all 
its remote consequences, could at once be subtracted 
from their religious, their political, and their in- 
tellectual condition P But it must be remembered 
that it has chiefly been by the transmission of books, 
from age to age, that tms yeast of civilisation is 
now poweflsed and enjoyed. If those works which 
we believe to be genuine are not so in fact, we may 
be said to hold aU the blessings of social and intel- 
lectual advancement by a forged title. For on such 
a supposition the first stock, or the rudiment of 
our advantages has sprung from a mass of fabrica- 
tions. No one entertains such a supposition ; and 
yet it must be admitted if any general objections 
are to be allowed to disparage the mode in which 
ancient literature has been transmitted to modem 
times. 

If we except the almost forgotten enterprise of 
the Jesuit, Harduin, no such general objections are 
ever formally made, or insinuated, in relation to 
the remains of classic Kterature, and this for two 
reasons; — ^first, because an attempt to support a 
sceptical doctrine of this sort would be treated by 
the learned with contempt, as proceeding from a 
whimsical love of paradox, or from an inane 
ambition to attract attention ; and secondly, because 
the unlearned could never be induced to take so 
much interest in a controversy of this kind, as 
might reward the pains of those who attempted to 
delude them. 

But it is otherwise in relation to t\iQ 13.o\^ ^xv::^ 
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tures; for while some few of tlie learned are, troaifx 
Binister motives, willing to aid an attempt to bring 
the authoritr of these hooks into suspicion, ther^ 
are always thousands of the communi^ who may 
^sUy be engaged to listen to objectors, and wh^ 
from their want of information, and their incapacity 
to reason correctly, are easily made the dupes of 
any plausible S(mhistiy. 

^or is it merely the uneducated classes that ate 
exposed to the artifioes of sophists; for pexB(HUi 
whose acquirements in general nteratureareresp^ot" 
able, seem sometimes to be perplexed by objections 
of a kind which, if leyelted at the rem^ins^KJf 
classic authors, they woiiLd deem undesernog of 
any serious regard^ 

This Strang and often fatal inconsistency, my 
sometimes arise from the influence of moral caiWM, 
which it does^ not fall within the design of tibJ9 
yolume to notice; but it is often attributable to a 
want of attention to some common principles e{ 
eyidence which, though they are so obyious tb|lt 
it may seem almost mvolous to ixisist upon them, 
are neyer respected by objector, and are seUom 
remembered by the yictims of sophistry. ^ 

most prominent of these principles may be ^Oiiswii 
under the fiye following needs. 

I. Facts remote ftom our personal pbseryatioii^ 
may be as certainly preyed by evidence Ihat is 
&l]lble in iU kind, as by that which is not opm io 
the possibility of error. 

By certain proof is here meant^ not merely such 
1^ may be presented to the senses, or such as caQp 
not be rmdered obscure, eyen for a moment, by • 
peryerse disputant ; — ^but such as when oncil 
understood, feett^ np ifH}(^ /of doufrf %a a sp^ 
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And tliis degree of oertainty is eveiy day obtain^, 
in the common occasions of life, by means of 
frid^nce that is £sdlibk in its nature, and which 
oaay be questionable in all its parts, separately 
MUsidered. Xiet ns take such an instance aa thi& 
y^A person receives letters from several of his 
^fKids in a neighbouring town, infcHrming him 
ibftt ai^ ext^isive fire has happened the night 
brfore, in that place, in consequence of which many 
pi the inhaUtanta have be^ driven from their 
JlWies :*^presently afterwards, a crowd of. the 
wQTerers, bringing with them the few remains of 
fd iheir furniture, passes his door: — ^his frieoda 
airriye among ih^n« wd ask shelter for their 
imilies ;«^the next d^v th^ papers contain a fuQ 
i$Kiripdon of the calamity. I>oes this vevBon 
ni^rtain any do9bt as to the alleged fEtctr ^9 
imimot do so; amd y?t he admits that hum^ 
Imtimony is lfiJIe>ciQus >*^-^ Joiows that men ]jb 
laueh ofben^, thaii tibat towns &re burned down :— ^ 
fethsif^ th^e is not one of aU those who have 
tmoirted the fact whose veracity ought to be eon- 
AMred as absolutehr mumpeaphable ; — aome of 
them deserve no confidence : — and as for the public 
frints, th^ every di^y admit narratives that are 
4Bltogether imfou^dedf 

iS^^dsm of this sort, on such an oceasion, if 
lithe supposable, qpuld oiUy arise from a degree of 
sneixtal pervemty,not much differinff from insanity. 
In other w<^fds, this amtpunt of evidmce is soch aa 
ieoires absolutely no ]X)om for doubt in a sound 
imnd; nevertheless* the material of which it ia 
wmposed^f we may so speak-^is in itself feUiUe, 
Attd as to all the narts pf it, if 96parately taken, they 
flight be /I?/ wtei 
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tures ; for while some few of tlie learned are, fit>QL 
Binister motives, willing to aid an attempt to bring 
the authoritr of these Doojoi into suBpi^u, ther^ 
are always thousands of the oommnnity who may 
^sUy be engaged to listen to objectors, and who^ 
f rc»n their want of information, and their incapacity 
to reason eorrectly, are easily made the dupes of 
any plausible s(mhistiy. 

^or is it merely the uneducated classes that are 
e^^posed to the artifices of sophists; for persons 
whose acquirements in general literaturearerespecfr- 
able, seem sometimes to be perplexed by objejctiQn9 
of ft kind which, if leyelted at the teaawm-^ 
classic authors, they would deem uodiosernng of 
wy serious regard^ 

This Strang and often fatal ineoDsistenoy, iMy 
sometimes arise from the influence of moral causes, 
which it does not fall within the design of (his 
yolume to notice; but it is often attributable to {I 
want of <sttention to some common prin<siples f4 
evidence which, though they are so obvious tb|lt 
it may seem almost mvolous to ixisist upon th^m, 
are never respected by objector, and are seldom 
remembered by the victims of sophistry* 7%^ 
most prominent of these principles may be ^li^sasA 
under the five following neads« 

I. Facts remote from our perscmal pbseryaliDii 
tMj be as certainly proved by eridene^ Uutt is 
&l]lble in iU kind^ as l^ that which is not ogm to 
the possibility of error. 

By certain proof is here meant^ not merely suob 
1^ may be presented to the senses, or such as oao^ 
not be rmdered obscure, even for a moment, by ^ 
perverse disputant; — but such as when oncd 
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Alid tliis degree of oertainty is eveiy day obtain^, 
fn the common ocGasions of life, by means of 
ffTldeiice that is fisdlible in its nature, and which 
Q^y be questionable in all its parts, separately 
Mwdered. liot ns take such an instance aa thi& 
n»A person receives letters from several of his 
^fKids in a neighbouring town, informing him 
tbiit ai^ ext^isive fire has happened the night 
brfore, in that place, in consequence of which manj 
pf the inhabitants have be^ driven from their 
^Wies :*^presently afterwards, a crowd of. the 
IR^^erers, bringing with them the few remains of 
of ibeir furniture, passes his door :^— his frieod^ 
arriye among th^n« wd ask shelter for their 
imilies ;«^the next 4av th^ papers contain a fuU 
dsraription of the calamity. I>oes this nersojx 
wMiaiii any do9bt as to the alleged fEtct r S^ 
mniiot do so; amd y?t he admits that humo^ 
iastimoziy ii laUacious ;'^he Joiows that men m 
laneh often^, thaii (^lat towns &re bunted down :-^ 
fisrhaps th^re is not one of aU those who have 
isported the fact whose veracity ought to be eon- 
AMrod as absc^utehr mumpeachable ; — ^ome of 
them deserve no confidence : — and as for the public 

^prints, th^ ey^fj ^j admit narratives t^at are 
:idtogi^ther imfeuMedt 

iS^^ptidunn of tbis sort, 0131 such an oceasicn, if 
it be supposable, CQuld oiUy arise from a degree of 
faeiatal perversity,not much differing from insamty. 
Jb. other w<^fds, this amtpuut of evidmce is such aa 
leoires absolutely no voom for doubt in a sound 
idind; nevertheless, the material of which it 10 
somposed^f we no^y so speak-^is in itself fallible, 
joid as to all the narto pf ii^ if 9eparately taken^ the^ 
w^bt be jvj^tmf 
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Or we may take an example or two of another 
kind. — ^It has been long affirmed by Toyagers, and 
on their authority it has been assumed as certain 
by the compilers of geographical works, and by 
the framers of charts, that, midway in the Pacific 
Ocean, there are several jrroups of inhabited 
islands. And the people of England, geneiallyi 
think these affirmations as certain, as that two and 
two are four* And yet who does not know that 
voyagers are too fond of bringing home tales, 
invented to amuse the weariness of a long voyage^ 
and published to win the wonder of the vulgar, or 
turn a penny P Now it may be imagined that 
some question of national importance — some arga* 
ment for the remission of taxes — depended upon 

{)roving that such islands do not exist ; and then 
et it l^ supposed that certain interested disputants 
are permitted to win the ear of the common people, 
and to keep it to themselves : in such a case the 
proof of this fact — certain as it is, might easily be 
made to appear very questionable, or to be alto* 
gether unworthy of belief — ^in a word, a trick of 
the Government, contrived to wring money frcm 
the people I 

Or again : — ^It has been affirmed by historians 
.that some two hundred years a^ the Parliament 
of England quarrelled with their king— levied 
war against him — ^vanquished, and beheaded him, 
and set up a republican form of government, in 
the place of the monarchy. But in proof of ftnts 
so improbable as these we have no better evidence 
than the testimony of prejudiced political writers: 
the whole story rests on the credit of old books or 
maDUBcnpts ; nor is there one of the writers who 
have repeated the nanraAive ^Sciai^i ^(^^ "c^^^. \^ ^ksqb^ 
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victed of 8ome misrepresentation; and some of 
them are plainly cliarffeable with many direct 
and wilful untruths. Ilotwithstanding this array 
a£ objections, yet the principal events of the 
civil war are, in the estmiation of all persons of 
sound mind, as certainly established as any 
mathematical proposition. The same* may hie 
said of innumerable facts — ^much more remote, 
or apparently obscure, than those above men- 
tioned; and yet they are so proved, that they 
cannot be questioned without doing violence to 
common sense. 

The difference between the proof obtained by 
mathematical demonstration, and that which results 
fixmi an accumulation of oral or written testimony, 
is not — that the latter must always, and from its 
nature, be less certain than the former ; but that 
the certainty of the former may be exhibited more 
readily, and by a simpler and more compact 
process, than that of the other. If it were denied 
that the three angles of every triangle are equal 
to two right angles, an actual measurement of 
lines, or the placing of two pieces of card one 
over the other, would end the dispute in a moment : 
or even if the problem were of a more complicated 
kind, belonging to the higher branches of mathe- 
matical science, and therefore if it were such as 
could not be made plain to an iminstructed person, 
by any means, or to any one by a very brief 
process, yet whoever will choose to bestow time 
enough and is capable of givinj^ attention enough 
to the demonstration, will not mil, at length, to be 
convinced of its truth ; for all the parts of which 
it consists are certain, and their oonnectloiL) csckSt 
jfith another, is also certain. But t\i.e cetX.oAX^'^ 
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that is obtained from a tnaM d^ testiinony, oral or 
writtefn, does not iresult from tli6 solidily of Atf* 
sq>aratei parts^ or tli6 firmness Of the oemcbt 
wnich connects them; but from the irresistaU* 
pressure of the multifarious mass. The strenrdi' 
of mathematical demonstration is like that (tt a 
pier ;— ^the strength of accumulated testimony if 
uke that of the swelling ocean when its tides ii»' 
mantling upon the shore. 

II. Facts, remote fr^m cuiT personal kfiowladgtt^- 
ate not necessarilj more or less certain in pi^opdl^' 
tion to the length of time that haa elapsed anM" 
they took i)lace. 

An illusion of the imagination^ taldxvg ita iHb^ 
naturallj, fiiom the indistinctness oi our indiridm 
recollections of infancy, and from the ^oitir^ Ob* 
literation of manj of the records of m^noiry^ 
leads us, inyoluntarily, to attach an idea of 
obscurity, and of uncertainty, to whateyer is remote 
in time. And besides ; if the knowledge of remoti^ 
facts has been imperfectly, or suspiciously, teMft^ 
mitted, and if there be a Want of direct eyidebdCf 
On any point of ancient history, then the distttOtf 
of time does really decrease the chances of collecting 
any new eyidence ; and therefore such facta xnust^ 
always be shrouded in uncertainty. 

But whateyer has been well and sufficiebthT 
proyed in one age, remains not less certainly proyed 
m the next, so long as aU the eyidences continU^ 
in the same state. Indeed~>-a8 we haye befoM 
r^narked, historical eyidence often greatly incr^asStf 
in clearness and certainty by the lapse of ^bt^ 
If in the time of Leo X it was certain tba^ 
Augustus ruled the B.omau. world sixteen hundred 
jears before that "pmoSL, '^^ \iJK^^ x^^ ti<^»&l ^ 
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deduct anything £rom our persuasion of the truth 
of the fact, on account of the four centuries which: 
harre ixnee elapsed. On the contrary, the proof of 
it has become much greater, both in its amount, 
Ind in its deamess, now, than it was then. 

The ptoof of the genuineness of books, even if 
h fibotud not gather particles of evidence, yet 
remaiDS, from age to age, imimpaired. Nor is the 
proof of the genuineness of modem works more 
satisfiEUstory, although it may be more abundant, 
Ehsui Hiat of ancient booka We could not be^ 
persuaded that the Paradise Lost was written in 
the last century by some obscure scribbler ; nor 
would it be a whit less absurd to suppose that thcf 
JBoMod was composed in the tenth century, or the 
Iliad at any time subsequent ta the invasion of 
Qteece by Xerxes. 

The degree of certainty that is attainable on any 
point of ancient history, or literature, is regulated 
—-not by distance of tmie, but by the state of the 
world at the period in question ; especially by the 
contraction, or the diffusion of fi;eneral knowledge 
at that time. This certainty therefore rises and 
Iblls^— it becomes bright or obscure, alternately, 
from age to age, and it does so quite irrespectively 
of distance of years. In sailing up the stream of 
time, mists and darkness rest upon the landscape 
Hi a Comparatively early stage of our progress; 
but as we ascend, liffht breaks upon the scene in 
tiie fuU splendour of a noonday sun ; scarcely att 
object rests in obscurity, and whatever is most 
prominent and important, may be discerned in its 
minutest parts. 

IIL Tne validity of evidence in proof of texncAfe 
hctff £sr not affectM, either for the bet^ieit ox ^^ 
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worse, by the weight of the consequences tliat may 
happen to depend upon them* 

Ko principle can be much more obyiously troe 
than this ; and if the reader chooses to call it a 
truism, he is welcome to do so : and yet none is 
more often disregarded. With the same sort of 
inconsistency wmch impels us to measure .the 
punishment of an offence — ^not by its turpitudei 
but by the amount of injury it may naye occasioned^ 
we are instinctiyely inclmed to think the most 
slender eyidence good enough in proof of a poiat 
which is of no importance ; while we distrust tiio 
best eyidence as if it were feeble, on any occasion 
when the fact in question inyolyes ffreat uod 
pressing interests. We are apt to think of eyidence 
as if it wer« a cord or a wire, which, though it 
may sustain a certain weight, must needs sni^ 
with a greater. And yet me slightest refleotioii 
will dissipate a prejudice that is so groundless and 
absurd. 

It is yery true that the degree of care, of dili«^ 
gence, and of attention, with which we ft'gft^miT^A 
eyidence, may well be proportioned to the import- 
ance of the consequences that are inyolyed in tha 
decision. A juryman ought indeed to giye Ins 
utmost attention to testimony that may sentence a 
prisoner to a month's confinement ; but if he be 
open to the common feelings of humanity, he will 
exercise a tenfold caution when life or death is 
to be the issue of his yerdict. This is yeiy 
proper ; but no one who is capable of reasoning 
justly would think that, if the proof of guilt in 
the former case has been thoroughly examined, 
and is quite conclusiye, it can become a jot 
leas conyincing, if it e\io\\!L<3L \^ i^xm.^ t\\a.t some 
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new interpretation of the law makes the offence 
camtaL 

The ^[ennineness of the satires and epistles of 
Horace is allowed by all scholars to be imquestion- 
ftble ; and any one who has ezamiDed the eyidence 
b ihia instance, must call him a mere sophist who 
ihould attempt to raise a controversy on the subject 
Would the case be otherwise than it is, eyen though 
lihe proof of the genuineness of these writings 
ihould overthrow the British constitution; or 
ihould make it the duty of every man to resign 
bisproperty to his servant P 

Tne evidence of the genuineness and authenticity 
if the Jewish and Christian Scriptures has, for no 
ither reason than a thought of the consequences 
that are involved in an admission of their truth, 
been treated with an unwarrantable disregard of 
logical equity — and even of the dictates of common 
lensa The poems of Anacreon, the tragedies of 
Sophocles, the plays of Terence, the epistles of 
E^y, are adjudged to be safe from the imputation 
sf spuriousness, or of material corruption; and 
|ret evidence ten times greater as to its quantity, 
variety, and force, supports the genuineness of the 
poems of Isaiah, and the epistles of Paul. 

This violation of argumentative equity, in 
relation to the Scriptures, has been favoured by 
jhe mere circumstance of their having to be so 
x>ntinually defended. It matters little how im- 
pudently false an imputation may be ; the reply, 
though, in the most absolute sense, conclusive, is 
ipt to beget almost as much suspicion as it dissi* 
[Mites. Herein consists the strength of infidel 
mtings ; — they call for a defence of that which, 
s attackedj and this defence seema to Voi^^ ^i!tAX> 

L 
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there is^ a question whidi may hSaAy be argne^ 
and th^t it. is in some degree doubtniL Let ths 
genuineness of the most indnbitaUe of the classics 
be boldly Questioned in a popular styles and kt it 
be defended in a form ley^ to the mode of attask 
— ^and leyel also to the ignwance of the middle 
and lower orders, and the result would produce 
quito as many cases of doubt, as of eonviction. 

What course ought to be pursued,- or wlrMt 
alteimatiTe should be adopted, if a ease should aike 
wherein eyidence, intrmsicaUy good, seems to 
support a narrative that is palpably moredibhi 
and contradictory to commcm sense, is a question 
that may well be left undecided until such a can 
actually presents itself. TXa such ineangmitr 
weighs against our acceptance <^ the Jewisb an 
Christian Scriptures^ for the miracles they report^ 
wrought for purposes so wise and benign, accord 
with every notion we can antecedently form of the 
Divine character and govemmentL 

lY. A calculation of actual instances, takes 
from almost any class of fkcts, will prove that a 
mass of evidence which carries the cenvietions of 
soimd minds, is incomparably more often true than 
false. 

Evidence may be spoken of as^^oo^if itbesuch 
that,, after an ordinary amount of examination, it 
does not appear to be Uable to suspicion. Howevef 
much of faLsification and of error there may be in 
the world, there is yet so great a predominance of 
truth, that any one who believes indiscriminate!^ 
will be in the right a thousand times to on^ 
oftener, than any one who doubts indiscriminately. 
Habitual scepticism will render a man the victim 
of almost perpetual ettot* ^qSls^ ^^^sst ^ 
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re by habit, or to doubt by babit, miut b^ 
rded aa the flymptom of a fedble or dise^usf^ 
L And yet {be former ia vastly morQ opi^ 
ns to the actual oondition of mankind^ iM94 ^ 
ordinary coiyse of human affairs, and is Qtar^ 
and is morei reasonable^ than the latter. 
> man, imless his mind is yergine towQirds 
lity, acts in the daily occasions oi conunoii^ 
m the principles of scepticism ; for with su^ 
e of action in his head, he must retreat froio^ 
in society, and take up his abode in a cavern, 
only is the sceptie an anonu^ous being among 
dllows, but his scepticism itself is an anomaly 
is own ordinary conduct ; it is axL izu^anl^ ou 
A points, which of all kinds ia the fe^t 
M of cure. 

Iher^ice to truth is an element of human 
pe, just as is the love of kindred: and althoug!^ 
>peration of both pvineiple& is liable to iuteis* 
:on, such deviationas from the impulses of 
re must always he held to arise from thf 
Bnce of some specific inducement. Wilful^ 
ult, and ha,zardous falsifioatLons, prompted hj 
ssignable motiye of interest or ambition, if 
^ such are ever attempted, need not b^ 
ded in a calculation of T»:Dbabilities. If, 
)fore, in listening to a profossed narrative of 
K, we have reason to feel secure against tJxe 
lary motives of deliberate falsehood ; and i^ 
he contrary, the veracity of the narrator 13 
anteed by the circumstances in which he is 
id; if, moreover, his testimony is confirmed 
measure of independent evidence ; and if it 
leontradioted by testimony of ec^V N«Xafc\ 
f the whole case has b^n. agam aiii^ ^^ga^ 
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fiorupiiloiisly examined by persons of eyery cast of 
mind — ^then, and in such a case, if indeed a 
remaining possibility of delusion exists, it is so 
incalculably smaU, that to take it up in preference 
to the positiye etidence, must be accounted an 
infatuation arising from folly or peryersity. 

Let then the rule aboye mentioned be applied 
to the existinfi^ remains of ancient literature. 
Among the works that were brought to light and 
printed in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
there were not a few — ^though few in comparison 
with the whole — ^which were very soon discovered 
to be spurious productions — imitations of the style 
of ancient authors. Although at first sight they 
seemed to possess a claim to genuineness, they were 
soon found to be destitute of that external evidenoe 
which may be collected from the quotations of 
subsequent writers; or there was a manifest failure 
in the attempted imitation of style ; or there were 
oversights, in phrases or allusions, such as served 
fully to expose the deception. . All these cases 
stand excluded, therefore, fix>m the intention of 
our proposition ; for they do not possess evidenoe 
of authenticity that oould be spoken of as seeminglf 
good. 

Besides works obviously spurious, there were a 
few of which the claim to genuineness was good 
enough to justify controversy, and which yet find 
a few advocates among scholars; although the 
majority of critics has returned a verdict against 
them. Now these doubtful works, inasmuch as 
their genuineness is not generally acknowledged, 
may also be excluded from our proposition ; for 
the evidence in their favour can barely be 
called — seemingly good* . ^ 
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S'ow after exclusions of this kind have been 
de, no one acquainted with the evidence that 
iports the genuineness of the unquestioned por- 
[I of ancient literature, and who has given 
ention to the controversies which have been 
Tied on relative to doubtful works, and who is 
are of the assiduity, the acuteness, the learning, 
) eager pertinacity of research, that have been 
mght to bear upon such questions, will affirm 
kt there are ancient works, generally supposed 
scholars to be genuine, which are in fact 
irious. Every one who is competent to form an 
nion on the subject grants, that even if there be 
chance that a tew of the classic authors, the 
luineness of which has never been doubted, are 
er all spurious, such a chance is incalculably 
all — ^it IS so small, as to leave nothing but 
■adoxes and absur<Uties in the hands of those 
o, on such ground, should attempt to bring them 
ier suspicion. 

V. The strength of evidence is not proportioned 
its simplicity, or to the ease with whicn it may 
apprehended b^ all persons; on the contrary^ 
) most conclusive kmd of proof is often that 
ich is the most intricate ana complicated, 
[n the mathematical sciences there are many 
^positions, so simple and so readily demonstrated, 
kt all to whom tney are explained may be sup- 
led to carry away an equally clear apprehension 
their trum; but the higher departments of 
N9e sciences aboimd with theorems which, though 
^ in any degree less certain than the simplest 
ioms, are shown to be true by means of a process 
ich may require hours, or even days to work it 
b. Among those who actually attend to ^ ^<^ 
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Earts of such a plxxseM^ thei^ will be wide di£Befrencef 
1 the kind and degree of lx>iiviction that ii 
-obtained ot ^ ttuth of sttch ;^(ypoiiitk>ns. Sittne 
though they may fiitnly beliere the demonlftrtftioi 
to be perfect, as Well becatiM they have exMohm 
^»-One by one^^^he linkis of Which it oonsistii tt 
because they know it k itssented to by caletdatbn 
Inore competent tha)i themselreB, ure yet imaUd 
(dither from the Want (rf habit, ol^ of capacity, i( 
comprehend the Inethod of ^roof ; ot to peroeft| 
distinctly the connection of the parts, and the r^ 
oneneBB of the whole^ They haye walked in thi 
dark ovet the ground-^groping their Way ftm 
itep to step; — they are satisfied that tiiey hay( 
Utriyed, by a right path, at a certain point, titottgl 
thOT cannot survey the l^oute^ 

fittt another cdctdator, long practised in tiis 
refined modes of absttaet reasonings — expert it 
leaping with certainty over intervals which odidifi 
must slowly pace, and capable, by the vigdur and 
^omprehenBioii of his mind, <3i retaining ms hold 
i6f a multitude of particulars, sees the cettalntf itf 
duch operose demomstrations with as m:uch Mse tt 
imother finds in tomptehending an elem^ttu^ 
propositicm. Yet the condusion which t>erhs;p6 
liot fifty men in Eunt^ «an, with full intelligence, 
know to be true, is actually as true as the axlM 
which the schoolboy ^comprehends at ft glanee. 

^ow all evidence on ^ueert^ons 6f antiqttitfi 
whether the facts be histoncal or Utemry, thus M 
tesembles an operose demonstration in mathemati* 
tsel science, that it is remote from the intelleotttal 
habits, and e:d;raneous to the usual acqtdrementB, 
dVen of wdl'-eduisated. ^"tw«\&; verv far remote, 
fierefore, muiat It be itScfiL ^^ xMst&^xwcL^^^ ^1 >Sb^ 
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uninstracted classes. The strength of our oonyic- 
tioDB, as to matters of fact, remote in time or 
place, must bear proportion to the extent and the 
exactness of our Imowledge, and to the consequent 
fulness and yividness of our conceptions of that 
class of objects to which the question relates. By 
long and intimate familiarity with ancient authors, 
and by an extensive acquaintance with the relics 
of antiqmty, of all lands, the imaginatioti of the 
. Scholar oeajTB him back to distant ages, with a full 
and distinct consciousness of the reality of those 
scenes and persons. Nor is this ideal converse 
with remote objects like ihat which is ixroduced by 
fictitiouB narratives; for sudi exoundeiM of the 
tile faney through unreal regions, are diseoimeeted 
with the rest of our ideas and convictions : on the 
contrary, the ideal jpresence of an accomplished 
mind in the scenes of ftnoient histoxyis firmly, and 
i^ innumerable ties, combined with the knowledgie 
dr present realities. 3^ imagination does not 
flit on tiie win^ of a fimtasy, ttom the real, to an 
imreal world ; tmt it toM>ks its way, with a steady 
flrti^, on 0olid fl;tmind, from timfes p(reBent> to times 
pitft; the int^igent conviction of truth trav^ up 
to the farthest point of its progress. 

To tjiose who are thus 'Conversant widi history, 
tdl feets-or eventfr^-literary or historical-^if ih^ 
he satisfactorily attested, are hdd in the mind with 
ft finnn^ss of persuasion which cannot> by any 
statements, or any reasonings, however oondusive 
tyr perspicuous, be imparted to other minds; beeatise, 
lieitlier its own powers of comprehensien, nor its 
variety of knowledge, can be so impaitefl. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

RELATIYB 8TRBNOTH OF THE EVIDEKCB WHICH 
SUPPOBTS THE GENUINENESS AND AUTHENTICITT 
OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

Some copies of Quintilian's Institutions of Oratory, 
Tery much corrupted and mutilated by the ignor* 
ance or presumption of copyists, were known in 
Italy before the fifteenth century. But in 1414, 
while the Counsel of Constance was sitting, Poggio, 
a learned Italian, was commissioned by the pro- 
moters of learning to proceed to that place, in 
search of ancient manuscripts, which were believed 
to be preserved in the monasteries of the city and 
its vicinity. His researches were rewarded by 
discovering in the monastery of St. Gall, beneath 
a heap of k)ng^neglected lumber, a perfect copy of 
the Institutions. 

The manuscript thus discovered, was soon 
subjected to the examination of critics; it was 
collated with existing copies, it was compared 
with the references of ancient authors, and thus 
was ascertained to be genuine, and, in the main, 
imcorrupted. And yet the substance of the 
evidence on which tms decision rests might be 
comprised in a page. 

The abridged history of Borne, by Paterculus, 
has come down to ouc \ix£L<^ 01^^ ycl a single 
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oianascripty and tliat one is so much corrupted, 
!ihat critics have despaired of restorine the text to 
its purity. It happens, also, that this history is 
poted by one ancient author only — ^Priscian, a 
g^rammanan of the sixth century. Yet, notwith- 
standing this scantiness of the evidence, and this 
oorruption of the single existing copy, the 
genuineness of the work is fully admitted by 
scholars. The style, the allusions, the coin- 
cidences, are such as to satisfy those who are 
competent to estimate the value of this sort of 
proofl But now if this proof were formally set 
Defore us, and even if it were as much expanded 
as it would bear, it must look exceedingly 
meagre; and, to uninformed readers, it must 
appear slender as a thread, and insufficient to 
sustain any weighty consequence. But scholars, 
in reading the book, feel that sort of convic- 
tion of its genuineness which is experienced by 
a traveller, who has spent his life in passing 
from country to country, conversing with men of 
all nations: when this travelled person meets 
foreigners in the streets of London, he does not 
need to look at passports before he can know 
whether these strangers, whom individually he 
has never before seen, are Swedes, or Hungarians, 
or Armenians, or Hindoos, or West Indians ; the 
commonest observer scarcely hesitates on such 
occasions; but the old traveller feels a convic- 
tion which mocks at the demand for formal 
proof. 

After we have excepted a few doubtful cases, 
the genuineness of classic authors is perceived by 
schiolars, with a vividness and distinctneft^ t\x^.\) \& 
not dependent upon the quantity oi ^E\^s^siX\<& 
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evidence whicli must be adduced in reply to o^g^o* 
tors. On thifl ground it may be affirmed, tliati if 
only a single manuscript, oontaining certoin of Si 
Paul's Epistles, had been preserved, and. even if 
no quotations from these writingB were to be 
found, competent scholars (no practical eonse* 
auences being implied in the question) would 
Qoubt that these writings are in &ct what ihey 
profess to b& I%LOse minute and indescribable 
characters of genuineness which meet the in- 
structed eve in every line of these JSpistles would 
be enough, ^part from that argument wldah 
has been derived &om the internal acoordanoei 
of the history and the letters^ as exhibited by 
Paley in the Hor8d Paulinadk 

But although the external proof of the genuine* 
ness of ancient books might, in a large proportioa 
of instances, be dispensed with as superfluous, it 
ought not to be disregarded ; especially ae it is the 
kind of evidence wmch may best be made intel- 
ligible to readers* Yet even this, when adduoed 
in its particulars, is not often duly aj^reoiated; 
nor is it Hkel^ to produce its due impression^ 
unless it be viewed m its place among &cts of 
the same class* We propose, therefore, without 
troubling the reader witn details whidi are to 
'be found, at large, in maAy well-known workfl^ 
and which he may be supposed to have in recol- 
lection — or within his reach — to direct him to 
a few principal points of the comparison which 
may be instituted between the classical and the 
sacred writings, in relation to the proof of the 
genuineness and authenticity of each kind. 

The Jewish and Christian Scriptures may then 
be brought into ooxfi^acvi^u m\k th<d works of 
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&» Oteek and Boman authorsi in the following 
particulars: — 

1. The number of manusoripta which passed 
down through the middle age«, in the modes 
which have been described in the preceding 
ahapters. 

About fifteen maausoripts of the history of 
Herodotus are known to critics: and of these, 
aeveral are not of highmr antiquity than the 
middle of the fifteenth century. Chie copy, in 
4he French king's library (there are in that 
oollectioai fire or fflx)^ appears to belong to the 
twelfth century; there is one in the Yatican, 
and one in the Florentine library, attributed to 
the tenth century: one in the library of 
; Smmanuel College, Oambridffei formerly the pro- 

rty of Archbidiop Bancroft, which is believed 
be very anci^it: the libraries of Oxford and 
of Vienna contain also manuscripts of this author. 
TTlus amount of copies may be taken as more 
than tibe average number of ancient manuscripts 
of the classic authors ; for although a few have 
naiiy inore, many have fewer^ 

To mention any number as that of the existing 

MneieiU manuscripts, either of the Hebrew or 

.Greek Scriptures, would be difficult. It may 

€u£Boe to say that, on the revival of learning, 

"OC^ies of the Scriptures, in whole or in paxt, 

were found wherever any books had been pre- 

«^rved. In examining the oatalo^^oes of oonven- 

)lnal libraries — such as they were m the fifteenth 

eentury, the larger proportion is usually found 

to oonsifit of the works of the Fathers, or of tbe 

eeclebiastical writers of the middle ages; next 

ia^hmount are ib0 48eHpturea— -itom^tQ^ea ^!i^^\ 
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more often the GospelB, the Acts^ the Epistles^ 
or the Psalms, separately; and last and fewest 
are the classics^ of which, seldom more than 
three or four, are found in a list of one or two 
hundred volumes. The number of ancient manu- 
scripts of the Greek New Testament, or parts 
of it, which hitherto have been examined by 
editors, is nearly five hundred. 

If in the case of a classic author, twenty manu- 
scripts, or even five, are deemed amply sufficient 
(and sometimes one, as we have seen, is rdied 
upon), it is evident that many hundreds are 
redundant for the purposes of argument. The 
importance of so great a number of copies consists 
in the amplitude of the means which are thereby 
afforded oi restoring the text to its pristine purity ; 
for the various readings collected from so many 
sources, if they do not always place the true 
reading beyond doubt, afford an absolute security 
against extensive corruptions. 

2. The high antiquity of some existing manu- 
scripts. 

A Virgil (already mentioned) in the Vatican, 
claims an. antiquity as hi^h as the fourth century: 
there are a few sunilar mstances; but generally 
the existing copies of the classics are attributed to 

{eriods between the tenth and fifteenth centuries, 
n this respect the Scriptures are by no means 
inferior to the classics. Th^re are extant copies 
of the Pentateuch, which, on no slight grounds, 
are supposed to have been written in the second, 
or third century: and there are copies of Ihe 
Gospels belonging to the third, or the fourth, and 
several of the entire New Testament, which un- 
> questionably were madib \)eioT^ \!si^ ^\^\.\2u But 
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the actual a^ of existmg manuscripts is a matter 
of more curiosity than importance ; since proof of 
another kind carries us with certainty some way 
beyond the date of any existing parchments. 

3. The extent of surface over which copies were 
diffused, at an early date. 

The works of the most celebrated of the Greek 
authors always found a place in the libraries of 
opulent persons, in all parts of Ghreece, and in 
many of the colonies, soon after their first publi- 
cation ; and a century or two later they were read, 
wherever the language was spoken. But a con- 
traction of this sphere of diffusion took place at 
the time when the eastern empire was being driven 
in upon its centre ; and during a long period these 
works were found only in the countries and islands 
within a short distance of Constantinople. As for 
the Latin classics, how widely soever they miffht 
have been diffused during three or four centuries, 
the incursions of the northern nations, and the 
consequent decline of learning in the West, went 
near to produce their utter annihilation. Many 
of these authors were actually lost sight of during 
several centuries. 

It is a matter of unquestioned history that the 
Jews, always carrying with them their books, had 
spread themselves tnroughout most countries of 
Asia, of southern Europe, and of northern Africa,: 
before the commencement of the Christian era; 
nor is it less certain that, wherever Judaism 
existed, Christianity rapidlv followed it. Carried 
forward by their own zeal, or driven on by per- 
secutions, the Christian teachers of the first and 
second centuries passed beyond the limits of the 
Boman empire, and founded cl[iUT^\Le!& ^xqlQTl% 
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nations that were soaroelj known to the mastem 
of the world. I^or were the Christian Scriptuzeft 
merely carried te great distances in dixferent- 
directions; — ^they were scattered through the mnm^ 
of society, in every nation, to an extent greatly 
exceeding the ordinary circulation of books »' 
those affes : these books were not in the hands of 
the opiuent, and of the studious merely ; for ihe^ 
were possessed by innumerable individualsy whc^ 
with an ardour beyond the range of secular motlTSS, 
valued, preservea, and reproduced them. And^ 
while many copies were hoarded and hidden hy 
private persons, others were the property it- 
societies, and by continual repetition in publio, the* 
contents of them were imprinted on the memories 
of their members. 

The wide, and — ^if the expression may be used 
— ^the deep circulation of the Scriptures, preserved^ 
them, not merely from extinction, but, to a great 
extent, from corruption also. These books were' 
at no time included within the sphere of any one 
centre of power — civil or ecclesiastical Hey* 
were secreted, and they were expanded far beyond 
the utmost reach of tyranny or of fraud. 

4. The importance attached to the books by 
their possessors. 

In a certain sense, the religion of the Ghfeekv 
and Romans was embodied in the works of thm 
poets ; but the religious fervour of the people had! 
never linked itself with those works, as if they 
were the depositories of their faith : books werer 
the possession of the opulent and the educated 
classes ; — they were prized br the few as the means 
of intellectual enjoyment. But Judaism first, and 
Christianity not less, "wer^ i^^oaa ^'l V^\«tU»l 
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fact : tbe dectrineB and the laws of these rdigions 
were iiifer«icesy arising naturally firom the belief 
of <Mrtain memorable events, and from the ezpecta^ 
tioB of other events^ that were yet to take place ; 
^e-reoofd c^ the past had become at once the rule 
of duty, and the charter oi hope. To the dispersed 
and hated Jew his books were the solace of hia 
wouadednatkmal pride: to the persecuted Christian 
his books were his title to '^a better country/' and 
his support under present privations and sufferings. 
If the canomoal books are valued by the Christian 
rf modem times who believes them to be divine, 
thejr were valued with a far deeper sense by the 
eaify^ Christians^ who^ on the ground of undoubted 
miradesy reo^ved them aa t<he word of Him who 
is omnipotent. 

The veneration felt by the Jews for their sacred 
1^ool» wae of a kind that is altogether without 
parallel : the reverence of the Christians for theirs, 
if it was not more profound, was much more im- 
passioned, and this feeling gave intensity to a 
smtiment wholly unlike any with which one might 
seek to compare it: the fondness of a learned 
Greek or Roman for his books, was but in com-> 
parison- as the delist of a child with his to^s. 

To this deep feelmg towards the sacred writings, 
in th^ minds of Christians, was owing, not only 
the concealment and the preservation of copies in 
tknes of active prosecution; but the assiduous 
reproduction of them by persons of all ranks who 
found leisure to occupy themselves in a work 
which they deemed to be so meritorious, and which 
they foimd to be so consoling. 

5. The respect paid to them by copyists of later 
ages. 
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We have seen that, throughout the middle aj 
thouffh nothing like a widely diffused taste 
the dassio authors existed, yet at all times, tl: 
were, here and there, individuals by whom € 
were read and valued, and by whose agency i 
influence so much care was bestowed upon d 
preservation as served to insure a safe transmisc 
of them to modem times. But that the Ia 
authors, at any time after the decline of 
western empire, received the benefit of a cart 
and competent collation of copies there is H 
reason to believe. Of the Greek authors tl 
were issued new recetmons from Alexandria^ wi 
that city continued to be the seat of leami] 
and some measure of the same care was exerci 
by the scholars of Constantinople ; yet even tl 
the celebrated works of antiqmty suffered a gi 
degree of neglect during the last four centune 
the eastern empire. 

But in this respect, as well as in those alrei 
mentioned, the text of the Scriptures — Jey 
and Christian — ^possesses an incomparable adv 
tage over that of the classic authors. ! 
scrupulosity and the servile minuteness of 
Jewish copyists in transcribing the Hebrew Sc: 
tures are well known; in a literal sense of 
phrase, ^^ not a tittle of the law '' was slight 
not only — as with the Greeks — was the num 
of verses in each book noted, but the numbei 
words and of letters; and the central lettei 
each book being distinguished, it became, a 
point of calculation, the key-stone of that ] 
tion of the volume. This imexampled exacti 
affords security enough for the safe transmiss 
of the text ; and if t\xete \T«t^ ^tl^ pounds 
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the suspicion that the Babbis, to weaken the 
evidence adduced against them by the Christians^ 
wilfully corrupted some particular passages, we 
have other security, as we shall see, agamst the 
consequences of such an attempt. 

Hie flame of true piety was, at no time, 
extinguished in tibe Christian oonmiunity; nor 
can any century or half century of the middle 
ages be named, in relation to which it may not be 
proyed that there were individuals by wnom the 
bo<dcs of the New Testament were known and 
r^;arded with a heartfelt reverence and affection, 
niere were, besides, multitudes in the religious 
houses who, influenced perhaps by superstitious 
notions, thought it a work of superlative merit to 
execute a fair copy of the Scriptures, or any part 
of tiiem , and all the adornments which the arts 
of the times afforded, were lavished to express 
the veneration of the scribe for the subject of his 
labours. 
[ And more than this ; — the Scriptures, especially 
r in the first eight centuries, underwent several 

(careful and skilful revisions in the hands of 
learned and able men, who, collating all the 
copies they could procure, restored the text 
wnerever, as they thought, errors had been ad- 
mitted. The prodigious labours of Origen in 
restoring the text of the Septuagint version have 
often been spoken of The fathers of the Western, 
the African, and the Asiatic Churches— especially 
Jerome, Eusebius, and Augustine, with such 
means as they severally possessed, did what they 
could to stop the progress of accidental corruption 
in the sacred text, by instituting new compansona 
of existing copies. 

M 
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6. The wide local separation^ or the open 
hostility of those in whose custody these hooks 
were preserved. 

This is a, circumstance of the utmost signifi- 
cance, and if it be not peculiar to the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures, yet it belongs to them in a 
degree which places their uncorrupted preserva- 
tion on a basis immeasurably more extended and 
substantial than that of any other ancient 
writings. The Latin authors were scantily diflh 
persod over the Boman world, and never were 
they in the keeping of distant nations> or hostile 
parties. The GrreeK classics had indeed, to some 
extent, come into the hands of the western 
nations, as well as of the Greeks, in earlier times^ 
and during the middle ages. And, if any weight 
can be attached to the fact, some of these works 
were also in the keeping of the Arabians: but 
they were never the subject of mutual appeal by 
rival communities. 

The Hebrew nation has, almost throughout the 
entire period of its history, been divided, both by 
local separation, and by schisms. Probably the 
Israelites of India, and certainlv the Samaritans, 
have been the keepers of the books of Moses-^ 
apart from the Jews, during a period that reaches 
beyond the date of authentic profane history. 
Throughout times somewhat less remote the Jews 
have not only been separated by distance, but 
divided by at least one complete schism — ^that on 
the subject of the Babbinical traditions^ which 
has distinguished the sect of the Karaites from 
the mass of the nation. 

The reproach of the Christian Church — its 
sects and divisions — \iaa \i^Ti m "^tX, ^\» \i^%st^ 
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redeemed by the security thence arising, for th» 
mioomipted transmission of its records. Almost) 
the earliest of the Christian apologists avail^ 
themselves of this argmnent in proof of tha 
int^dgrity of the sacred text. Augustine especially 
ttlfged it against those who en&avoured to im^ 
^each its antiiority: nor was there ever a timet 
wh#n an attempt, on any extenuve scale — even if 
(Otherwise it might have been practicable— to alter, 
tiie text would not have raised an outcry in some 
quarter. From Hke earliest times the common 
Bole of' Faith; was held up for the purposes o£ 
d^enee or of aggression by the Church, and by 
some dissentient party. Afterwards the partition 
of tiie Christian communily into two hostile 
bbdicBy of which Rome and Constantinople were 
tiie headsi afforded security against any general 
consent to effect alterations of the text And in 
tffall later ages a few uncorrupted oommimities, 
existing within the bounds of the Romish Chiuich/ 
became the guardians of the sacred voluma 
' 7* The visible effects of these books from age 

'' On this point also the history of the Greek 
and Latin, classics affords only the faintest sem^ 
blance of that evidence by means of which the 
existence and influence of the Scriptures may 
b^ traced ^from the earliest times after their pub^ 
Hcation, through all successive ages The Greek 
and. Latin authors indicated their continued' 
cqdstence scarcely at all beyond the walls of 
schools and halls of learning. During a ftdl 
&Qusand years the world saw them not— govern- 
ments did not embody them in t\ie\T \a^% ^t^ 
mstitutioDB ; — the people had HO ooiiBcivovxsEGLeA^ 
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of them. They were less known, and less thouglit 
of abroad, than were the ashes of the dead — 
than the bones, teeth, blood, tears, and tatters* 
of the Greek and Bomish martyrs. 

How different are the facts that present them- 
selves on the side of the Jewish and Christian' 
Scriptures I The Jews — ^in the sight of all 
nations — ^have, through a well-known and un^ 
contested period of two thousand five hundred, 
years, esdiioited a living model of the venerable^ 
volume which was so lone aeo delivered tp them^ 
and which still they fondly cnerish. And though 
long since debarred from the enjoyment of all 
that was splendid or cheering in their institu- 
tions, and though rent away from their land 
as well as their worship, and though too often 
blind to the moral grandeur of their law, and 
mistaken in the meaning of their prophets, they 
hold unbroken the shell of the rmigious system- 
which is described in their books. Whatever in 
their religion was of less value — ^whatever served 
only to cover and protect the vital parts — what- 
ever was the most peculiar, and the least nn^ 
portant, whatever might have been laid aside 
without damage or essential change, has been 
retained by tnese wanderers, while that which 
was precious — ^the sacred books excepted — ^has 
been lost. 

The Christian Scriptures have marked their 
path through the field of time, not in the regions 
of religion only, or of learning, or of politics; 
but in the enure condition — ^moral, intellectual, 
and political — of the European nations. The 
history of no period since the first publication 
of these writings can. \>ft \xi\^\^W^^ ^<q3c^ feom 
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the supposltioii of their existence and diffusion. 
If we look back along the eighteen centuries 
pasty we watch the progress of an influence, 
sometimes indeed marking its presence in streams 
of blood — sometimes in fires, sometimes by the 
fall of idol temples, sometimes by the rearing of 
edifices decked with new symbols; nor can the 
distant and mighl^ movement be explained 
otherwise than by knowing that the books we 
now liold and venerate were then achievinff the 
overthrow of the old and obstinate evils of 
idolatry. It is needless to say that the history 
of Europe in all subsequent periods has impliedi 
by a thousand forms of false profession, and by 
the constancy of the few, the continued existence 
of the Christian Scriptures. 

8. The bod^ of references and quotations. 

The successive references of the Greek authors^ 
one to another, though they are amply sufficient, 
in most instances, to establish the antiquity of 
the works quoted, furnish a very imperfect aid 
in ascertainmg the purity of the existing text, 
or in amending it where apparently it is faulty. 
A large number of these references are merely 
allusive, consisting only of the mention of an 
author's name, with some vague citation of his 
meaning. And even in those authors who make 
copious and verbal quotations, such as Straboj 
Plutarch, Hesychius, Aulus GFellius, StobaBus^ 
Marcellinus, Photius, Suidas, and Eustathius, a 
lax method of quotation, in many instances, 
robs such quotations of much of their value for 

Surposes of criticism. And yet, after every 
eduction of this kind has been made, the reodi^T 
of ^e chasica feela an irrenstSbld ^uVvi^^'^ 
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tliat this network of mutoal or suooeBsiTe 
references could not haye resnlted from ma* 
phination, oontriyancei or from ffirjrthiiig hit 
reality -, it affords a proofy never to be Tefiitad^ 
of the gennin^iess of the great man of aowient 
literature. 

But as to the Jewish and Christian SorqitmeSi 
this kind of evidence, reaching fur beyond tiie 
mere proof of antiquity and ffenuineness, is ample 
and precise enough to estaUish the integrity of 
nearly the $nkre iext of the books in qnABtknL 
These writings were not simply succeeded by a 
literature of a similar cast; but they actually 
created a vast body of Hterature altogedier 
devoted to their elucidation ; and this ehiomation 
took every imaginable form of occasional ooqh 
ment upon single passages— K>f argument upon 
pertain topics, requiring numerous scattered quo- 
tations, and of oomplete annotation, in wnioh 
nearly the whole of the original author ii 
tepeated. From tiie Babbinical paraphrases, and 
and from the works of the Ohnstian writers of 
the first seven centuries (to come later is nn-< 
necessary) the whole text of the Scriptores 
might have been recovered if the originu had 
since peridied. 

If any one is so miinfovmed as to suppose iiisC 
^iis kind x)f evidence is open to uncertainty, or 
that it admits of refutation, let him, if he has 
access to an ordinary English libmry, open the 
volumes of writers of all classes sinoe the days 
of Elizabeth, and see how many allusions to 
Shakespeare, and how many verbal quotatiool 
^m his pl^ya, and h<ys7 many commentaries upod 
portiouB, or upon tlie v\tfAft o? ^eoi \kfe fsasi %sA\ 
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and then let him ask himself if there remains 
the possibility of doubting that these dramas — 
such in the main as they now are, were in 
existence at the accession of James I. If these 
quotations and allusions were not more than a 
fifth or a tenth part of what they actually are, 
the proof would not» in faot» be less concluBiye 
tluux it i& 

9. Early yersions. 

For the purpose of establishing the antiquity, 
genuineness and integrity of the Scriptures, no 
other proof need be adduced than that whi(^ is 
afforded by the ancient yersions now extant 
When accordant tomslations of the same writings, 
in seyeral unconnected languages, and in lan- 
guages which haye long ceased to be yemacular, 
are in existence, eyery other kind of eyidence 
may be regarded as superfluous. 

xn this respect a comparison between the classic 
authors and the Scriptures can barely be insti* 
tuted; for scarcely anything that deserves to 
be called a translation of those writers-— executed 
at a yery early period after th^ fintt publication, 
is extant. But, on the other side, the high 
importance attached by the Jews to the CAd 
Testament^ and by the early Christians to the 
New^ and the earnest desire of the poor and 
vnleamed to possess, in their own tongue, the 
words of eternal life, suggested the idea> and 
introduced the practice^ of making complete and 
&ithful translations of both. 

Thus it is that, independently of the original 
text, the Old Testament exists in the Chaldee 
paraphrases or Targums ; in the Senttiaif^l^ Q»t 
Gre^ version; in tiie translatioaE ^ Iki^^^ ^i 
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SymmaclmSi and of Theodosiani in the Syriao 
and the Latin, or Vulgate yersions ; in the Arabic 
and in the Ethiopio, not to mention others of 
later date. 

The New Testament has been conyeyed to 
modem times, in whole or in part, in the x^eshito 
or Syriac translation, in the Coptic, in seyeral 
Arabic yersions, in the Ethiopic, the Armenian, 
the Persian, the Gothic, and in the old Latin 
yersions. 

10. The yemacular extinction of the languages, 
or of the idioms, in which these books were 
written. 

To write Attic Ghreek was the ambition and the 
a£Eectation of the Constantinopolitan writers of 
the third and fourth centuries ; and thus also, to 
acquire a pure Latiniiy, was assiduously aimed at 
by writers of the midole ages ; and, in fact, a few 
of tiiem so far succeeded in this sort of imitation 
that they executed some forgeries, on a small 
scale, which would hardly haye beeoi detected, if 
thOT had not wanted external proof 

Dui now the pure Hebrew — such as it had 
been spoken and written before the Babylonish 
captiyity, had so entirely ceased to be yemacular 
during the remoyal of the Jews from their land, 
that mmiediately after their return the original 
Scriptures needed to be interpreted to the people 
by tneir Babbis ; nor is there any eyidence that 
the power of writing the primitiye langua&;e was 
affected by these Rabbis, whose commentaries are 
composed in the dialect that was yemacular in 
their times. 

As to the HeUenifitic Greek of the New Testa- 
ment^ diilering as it doeE, &Qia ^^ ^\?jV^ ^i ^&ks^ 
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classic authors, and even from that of the Septoa- 
gint, to which it is the most nearly allied, it very 
soon passed out of use; for the later Christian 
writers, in the Ghreek language, had, in most 
instances, formed their sty& l^fore the time of 
their conversion; or at least they aimed at a 
stymie, widely differing from that of the apostles 
EUid eyangelists. The idiom of the iN'ew Testa- 
ment, in which phrases or forms of speech bor- 
rowed from the surrounding languages occur, 
resulted from the very peculiar education and 
circumstances of the writers, which were such as 
\o make their dialect, in many particulars, imlike 
emy other style ; and such as could not fail soon 
to D^Dome extinct. 

11. The means of comparison with spuriouH 
works; or with works intended to share the 
reputation that had been acquired by others. 

Imitations — ^whether good or bad — ^are useful 
in serring to set originals in a more advantageous 
light. Good imitations, calling into activity, as 
they do, all the acumen and the utmost diligence 
of critics, enable them to place genuine writings 
out of the reach of suspicion. Bad imitations, by 
servinff as a foil or contrast, exhibit more satis- 
factoruv, the dignity, the consistency, and the 
simplicity of what is genuine. 

Sever^ good imitations of the style of Cicero 
have appeared in different ages, and they have 
c^ed for so much acuteness on the part of critics 
as have materially strengthened the evidence of 
the genuineness of his acknowledged works. In 
like manner the celebrated epistles of Fhalaris 
excited a learned and active conttovexBiy, ^^ 
heae£cial result o£ wiuch was not bo tcluc^ ^^ 
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settling of the particular question in debate» as 
the concentration of poweirul and accomplished 
minds upon the general subject of the genuine- 
ness of ancient books^ by means of which other 
questionable remains of antiquity received the 
implicit sanction of retaining their claims^ after 
they had been brought within the reach of so 
fiery an ordeaL 

Many bad imitations of classic authors have 
been offered to the world, and some such are still 
extant ; and sometimes these are appended to the 
author's genuine works. No one can read these 
spurious pieces immediatcdy after he has made 
hunself familiar with such as are genuine, with- 
out receiving, from the contrast, a forcible im* 
pression of the truth and reality of the latter. 
The life of Homer, for example, which is usuallv 
appended to the history of Herodotus, and whida 
clamis his name, and which has something of his 
manner, yet presents a contrast which few readers 
can fail to observe. 

No good imitations, either of the Jewish pt 
Christian Scriptures, have ever appeared ; but in 
the place of that daborate investigation which 
ike existence of such productions would have 
called forth, other motives of the strongest kinii 
have prompted a fuller and more laborious exann- 
Aation of uie Scriptures than any other writings 
have endured. 

Bad imitations of the style of the Scriptures—^ 

eome of the Old Testament^ and many of the 

New — ^have been attempted, and are still in exists 

ence ; and they are such as to afford the most 

striking illustration \3[iat c«a \^ imagined of tb^ 

difference in simpUicity, di^^\>^) vcA ^^XL^s^sfi^^ss^ 
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nrhich one should expect to find, severally, in tlie 
gennine and the spurioiis. The apocryphal books 
^hidhi however are not, most of them, properly 
tarmed tpmioui) afford an advantageous contrast 
m this way, to the genuine or canonical writings 
ot the Old Testament; and as to the spurious 
gospels — ^passing imder the names of Peter, Judas, 
llioodemus, Thomas, Barnabas— a very cursory 
examination of them i# enough to enhance, im<* 
measurably, the confidence we feel in the genuine*? 
ness of the true Gospels and Epistles. 

The preservation of these latter worthless pro- 
ductions to modem times, is an extraordinary 
fiwt, and it affords proof of a state of thin^, the 
knowledge of which is important in questions of 
literary antiquity — ^namely, that there were many 
copyists in tne middle ages who wrote, and went 
COOL writing, mechanically, whatever came in their 
way, without exercising any discrimination. Now; 
thOTe is more satisfaction in knowing that ancient 
books have come down through a blind and im- 
thinking medium of this sort, than there would 
be in believing that we possess only such things 
m the copyists, in the exercise of an assumed 
eensorship, deemed worthy to be handed down tQ 
posterity. It is far better that we should — ^by 
neident and ignorance, have lost some valuable 
works, and that, by the same means, some worth- 
lass ones have been preserved, than that the 
results of accident and ignorance^ should have 
been excluded by the constaoit exercise of a power 
of selection governed by, we know not what rule 
or influence. Nothing more peniicious can be 
imagined than the existence, from age \a ^^^ ol 
M synod of copyists sagely determmm^ ^\:k^ 
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works should be perpetuated, and what should be 
suffered to fall into oblivion. Happily for litera- 
ture and religion, there were, in the monasterieSi 
numbers of unthinkinK labourers, who, in select* 
ing the subject of their mindless toils, seemed to 
have followed the easy rule of taking — ^the next 
book on the shelf I 

12. The strength of the inference that may be 
drawn from the ^nuineness of the books to the 
credibility of their contents. 

Nothing can be more simple or certain than 
the inference derived from the acknowledged 
antiquity and genuineness of an historical woric, 
in proof of the general credibility of the narrative 
it contains. If it be proved that Cicero's 
Orations against Catiline, and that Sallust's 
History of the Catiline War, were written by the 
persons whose names they bear; or if it were 
only proved that these compositions were extant 
and well known as early as the age of Augustus; 
that they were then universally attributed to 
those authors, and were universally admitted to 
be authentic records of matters of fact ; and if 
the same facts are, with more or less explicitnesa^ 
alluded to by the writers of the same, and of the 
following age, there remains no reasonable sup« 
position, except that of the truth of the story — ^m 
its principal circumstances, by aid of which the 
existence and the acceptance of these narratives, 
these orations, and these allusions, so near to the 
time of the conspiracy, can be accounted for. 

In Sallust's History some facts may be erro- 
neously stated; or the principal facts may be 

jiepresented under tlie colouimi^ of prejudice. 

Jn the Orations o£ Cketo ^<6t^ xas^ xsi^ Vjst ^^ 
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miglit for argnment sake suppose there to be) 
exaggeration, and an undue seyerity of censure ; 
bat luter any sucb deductions baye been made, or 
any otbers wbieb reason will allow, it remains 
tnoontestably certain that, if these writings be 
genuine, the story, in the main, is true. The 
aopbisms of a coUege of sceptics, in labouring to 
■how the improbabili^ of the facts, or the sus- 
piciousness of the eyidehce, would not ayail to 
shake our belief if we are conyinced that the 
IxKiks are not spurious. 

Nor is this inference less direct, or less yalid in 
jQie case aboye mentioned, than in any similar 
instance of more recent occurrence. It is as 
ineyitable to belieye that Catiline conspired 
against the Boman state, and failed in the at- 
tempt, as that the descendants of James II. 
excited rebellions in Scotland, or that a French 
Ckmeral was for a short time king of Naples. In 
j^ one case, as in the others, unless ^tne docu- 
ments — all of them, haye been forged, the facts 
must be trua 

- The principle upon which such an inference is 
lounded, scarcely admits of an exception. Nar- 
mtiyes of alleged, but xmreal facts, may haye 
been suddenly promulgated, and for a moment 
credited ; or false narratiyes of eyents — concealed 
by place or circumstances from the public eye, 
may haye gained temporary credit Or narratiyes, 
,true in their outline, may haye been falsified in 
all those points concerning which the public could 
not fairly judge ; and thus the false, haying been 
.slipped m along with the true, has passed, by 
oyersight, upon the general faith. But Ti.o ^tl^ 
mppoBitiona meet the case of yariowB "^xj^Aa^ \x^:c^* 
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i(otioii8, taking place throufi^h some lengtli oi 
tiiney and in different localitieB, and which weie 
witnessed by persons of all classes, interests, aadf 
dispositions, and which were uncontradicted \ff- 
any parties at the time, and which were partio** 
laxly recorded, and incidentally alluded to, bjit 
several writers whose works were widely ciroulatBA 
— -<generally accepted, and unanswered, in the agt 
when thousands of persons were competent to 
judffe of their truth. 

No one — ^to recur to the example mentioned 
above, is at Uberty merely to say that he with* 
holds his faith from Sallust, and ftGm Oioero, ii 
he might, on many pointii, withhold it frcntt 
Herodotus, or Diodorus, or from Plutarch. Yet 
even in that case, he ought to show causes of 
doubt, if he would not oe charged with tb^ 
frivolous affectation of possessing more sagaoit|^ 
than his neighbours pretend to. But in Ae 
other case, while in professing to doubt the faots^ 
he is not able to impugn tne antiquity of tli# 
records, he only gives evidence of some want iof 
coherence in his modes of thinking. Hei who 
professes not to believe the narrative, should b6 
required to give an intelligible account of the 
e^stence of the writings, on the supposition that 
the events never took place. 
, When historical facts which, in their natuie^ 
are fdrly open to direct proof, are called ift 
question, it is an irksome species of trifling to 
make a halt upon twenty indirect argument^ 
while the centre ^o^— that which a clear mind 
fastens upon intuitively, remains undisposed of; 
In an investigation that ifi purely historical, and 
whioh is as simple as any ^■eA, ^^ ^^."^^ QfL\cs&Vst^ 
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pDMentBy it boots nothing to say that the books of 
tbfi Jlew Testament contain doctrines which do. 
iMc aooord with oar notiond of the ^p:'eat system of 
tfamgs; or that thej mjoin duties which are 
iAuvcnM and impracticable; or that they favour > 
diQflfwtisov or engender strifes. It avails nothing 
to say that some professors of Christianity are 
hjpoorites, and that therefore the religion is not . 
tnie. No objections of this sort weaken in any 
way that evidence upon which we believe that our 
iatand was once possessed by the Bomans. But 
yet tiiey have as mvuix weignt in coimterpoising' 
ttat evidence, as they have in balancing the proof 
of the firsts that are affirmed in the New Testa- 
■ifint. If such objections were ten*foId more 
Vfllid thi^n sophistry can make them^ they would 
not remove, or alter, or impair, one grain of the 
proper proof, belonging to tne historical jHroposi- 
tion tmder inquiry. 

The question is not whether we admire and 
approve of Christianity, or not ; or whether we 
wish to submit our conduct to its precepts, and 
to abide by the hope it offers; or mtend to risk 
tilie hazards of it being true. The question is 
not whether, in our opinion, these books have 
been a blessing to the worid, or the contrary; 
but simply this — whether the religion was pro- 
mulgated and its docoments were extant, and 
were well known throughout the Boman empire, 
in the reign of Nero. 

There are evasions enough, by means of which: 
we mav remove from our view the inference 
which follows from an admission of the antiquity 
and genuineness of the Christian Scriptures. 
Bot oontradiction may be challenged. ^Vea \\»S& 
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affirmed that, if the Gospels, the Acts of the 
Apostles, the Epistles of Paul, of Peter, of Johiif 
and of James, were written in the age claimed 
for them, and were immediately difiosed throngli* 
ont Palestine, Asia Minor, Africa, Greece, and 
Italj, then this fact carries with it ineritaUy 
the truth of the Christian system. 

Remote historical facts, though incapable of 
that kind of palpable proof which oTemdes 
contradiction, are yet open to a kind of proof 
which no one who really understands it csa 
doubt. Just on this ground stand all the main 
fiacts of ancient history; — ^they are ineyitably 
admitted as true by aU into whose minds the 
whole of the cTidence enters; and they aie 
belieyed or doubted, in eyery degree between 
blind faith and blind scepticism, by those whose 
apprehension of the hcis is defective, or obscure^ 
or perverted. 

When it is said that the events recorded in 
the four Gospels are presented to us in a form 
that has been purposely adapted to exercise oar 
faith, it should be added, by way of illustrating 
the exact meaning of the words— that the evente 
recorded by Thucydides and Tacitus are also 
presented to us in a form that is adapted to 
exercise our faith. Yet it would be more exactly 
proper to say — that this sort of evidence u 
adapted to give exercise to reason; for faith has 
no part in things which come within the known 
boundaries of the system in the midst of which 
we are called to act our parts. And here it 
should be understood that facts (intelligible in 
themselves) may, in the fullest sense, be super- 
natural^ and yet wlien. t\iey wc^ ^xsX:^ ^V\«ei\fci^ixi 
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oonformity with the ordinary principles of evi* 
dence, thej as much belong to the system with 
which we are every day concerned, as do the 
most familiar transactions of common life. 

The Scriptures do indeed make a demand upon 
our faith ; but this is exclusively in relation to 
&cts which belong to a world above and beyond 
that with which we are conversant, and of which 
&cts we could know nothing by any ordinary 
means of information. Our assent to miraculous 
events, when properly attested, is demanded on 
the groimd oi common sense: the facts them* 
selves are as comprehensible as the most ordinary 
oocurrences; and/the evidence upon which they 
are attested implies nothing beyond the well- 
known princii)les of human nature. If then we 
reject uiis evidence, we exhibit, not a want of 
&ith, for that is not called for; but a want of 
reason. To one who affected to question the 
received account of the death of Julius Caesar, 
we should not say "you want faith,*' but "you 
want sense.'' It is the very nature of a miracle 
to appeal to the evidence of imiversal experience, 
in oraer that, aft&rward%y a demand may oe made 
upon faith, in relation to extra-mundane facts. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THB FRECEDIKO STATEMENTS:-^ 
A MORNING AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

And noW| at this stage of our progress, let the 
reader indulge the author to the extent of a 
page of metaphor or allegory. — ^Imagine then 
\that we are standing on the margin of a mighty 
river, the opposite shore of which is scaroelj 
ivisible ; and- as to the origin of this world of 
water, it is far remote and is unknown: — as to 
the ocean into which it shall at lengtii empty 
itself and its treasures — ^this is distant also^ nor 
,do we find it anywhere laid down in our map& 
The flow of this river is tranquil — ^its surface ifi 
glassy ; but upon this surface there float samples 
and fragments innumerable, of the products of 
each of the countries which it has watered k 
its course: — here come rafts, laden with ^«^I1- 
packed bales, and there, conAisedly mingled, are 
things more than can be counted — torn away — 
rent — shattered — coated with rust — wrapped 
around with weeds. Moving onward, we see the 
symbols and the devices of nations long ago 
extinct, and the utensils of a forgotten civilisa- 
tion, and the products of lands— thousands of 
miles up the stream; and these entangled with 
the symbols, the de\icfe%, t\i^ Tore and curious 
products of some coMnXit^ TiS3L\» ^Jws^^ \3c^, ^ 
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the bosom of this mighty river there floats 
samples of all things^ and these commingled in 
all imaginable modes. 

This is our day-dream: — ^now for the inter- 
pretation of it We have imagined oorselyed 
to be stationed in any one of the saloons of 
the British Museum; or that we are passing 
up and down, from one of these halls to another : 
and at length are coming to a rest in the centre 
of the New Beading-room. The countless col- 
lections of antiquities — ^marbles — coins — gems — 
utensils — ^weapons— costumes — ^the manuscripts— ^ 
the illuminations, and the printed books — ^what 
are all these things, but so many relics of remote 
ages which, favoured by various chances, have 
floated down to this> our own era, upon the broad 
surface of the Biver of Time F 

But are these tens of thousands — ^these hun^^ 
dreds of thousands of individual objects, are they 
ito many disjointed and disconnected particles P — •' 
this is far from being the fact. It is a yeif 
small number of things, in this vast collection, 
concerning which an instructed Curator would 
acknowledge his ignorance, as to what it id, 
and to what age it belongs, and of what country 
or people it is a relic. As to a thousand to one 
of all the single contents of the British Museum, 
each of them links itself, either nearly, or re- 
motely, with the nine hundred, ninety, aad nine, 
<jf its neighbours — right and left; or perhaps 
with some articles that are exhibited in thiei 
opposite wing of the building : as for instance — 
here is a coin, the legend upon which we should 
have tailed to read, or to under atandi, \i»A. \X» 
Dot been that a Greek writer, of w\io^e ^qhSka 
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a sole manuscript has come down to modem 
timesy incidentally mentions a fact concerning 
some obscure town of Asia Minor, and its history, 
under the Boman emperors, of which otherwise 
we should have been ignorant 

Let us avail ourselves of another supposition, 
remote as it may be from the fact; and it is 
this — That the author, and the reader, of this 
book, whom we imagine to be now pacing 
together the saloons of the Museum, are pos- 
sesised of that universality of learning, and that 
vastness of anti(]^uarian accomplishment, which 
enables the gentleman at the centre table of the 
Beading-room to answer all inquirers, and to 
aid ani ^de them aU in carrying forward 
their various researches. If, then, the author 
and the reader were gifted in any such manner 
as this, we might then, with a sort of second 
sight, or a veritable clairvoyance^ look upon the 
countless stores around us as if they were all 
falling into an appointed order, or were obeying 
some natiLral law of mutual attraction and co* 
hesion: as thus — ^there goes an almost illegible 
manuscript, attaching itself to a colossal sculp- 
ture — ^much as feathers stick themselves on to aa 
electric conductor: — there are coins, arranginff 
themselves spontaneously, like a crown of laurel 
leaves, aroimd the brows of busts: — ^there are 
weapon^ and fragments of armour, edging them- 
selves on to a copy of Polybius : — ^there are bits 
of a pediment, or the chippings of a column, 
claiming a standing -place upon the Greek text 
oi Procopius — and whyP it is because these 
.^gments belong to an qSlSS^^^ q{ the times of 
cTustinian, which Tas Yia'a ^eacrJofeftu ka.^ ^^w^ 
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as to the printed books, and the manuscripts^ 
whence many of the printed books drew their 
existence, if we will give way to the ideal for 
a few moments, we shall see them floating out 
from their shelyes, in this Tast circus, and 
knowingly arranging themselves, in a sort of 
pyramidal form, as if to exhibit their real 
relationship of quotation, and of reference, in 
the order of time — ^the more recent to the more 
ancient — ^the many to the few ; — ^until the pile — 
made up of a million of books, is surmounted 
by the two or three that quote none older than 
tnemselyes, and that are quoted by alL 

What then is our inference P It is this : that 
as to the persons and the events — ^the doings 
and the notions — ^the thoughts and the ways — 
the customs and the manners — ^the philosophy — 
the literature — ^the religion — ^the politics — ^the 
civilisation of the nations of all those ages 
which are comprehended within the limits of 
what is called the historic period — ^these innu- 
tnerable matters are assuredly known to us, at 
this time ; — and they have become known to us 
with this degree of certainty (in the main) not 
by the precarious and insulated testimony of a 
few writers, whose works have reached modem 
^unes — we know not how; but very much 
otherwise than thus; for it is by means of 
the inter-related, and the mutually attestative 
evidence of thousands of witnesses — witnesses in 
stone and marble, in metallic substances, coins 
Etnd brass plates, in membranous records, and 
in writings upon every other material, and in 
every imaginable fashion; and all these thin^ 
fire BO netted together and so weldfid «sA ^l^t^^ 
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tailed, and linked; and glued, and sealed, into 
^ vast conglomerate, as mat the combined tes- 
timony thence accruing in support of our yolu^ 
minous historic beliefs is not less solid than are 
the granitic ribs of a continent ; and is as yarious 
and as rich, as all the products of its surface-^ 
its faimas and its floras. 

So much for a momentary glance at the trea- 
sures, the yast accumulations of the British 
Museum; but now we might usefully take the 
Synopsis in hand, and give attention to some 
few of the articles that are named in it. What 
we are in search of are those attestations of 
ancient written evidences, touching the persons, 
the events, the manners, the religions, of ancient 
nations, which come upon us — ^we might say, 
by surprise, and which are derived from sources 
altogether and in every sense independent, and 
unconnected, one with another. 

Take with you, in one hand, your Tacitas, 
Sallust, Dion Uassius; — and in the other hand, 
your Virgil, Horace, Juvenal, and Ovid. These 
writers — the one set as historians, the other set 
as poets, build up to our view the throne, and 
its personap^es, of the Imperial Times — say, of 
two centuries, reckoned back from the life-time 
of the last of them. But through what channels 
have the hooks come into our hands P The editoia 
of the printed copies assure us that there had 
come into their possession, in each instance,, 
one, two, three manuscripts, that had been raked 
put of the forgotten neaps of this or that 
monastery, or other conservatory of curiouf^ 
articles. As to the greater number of these 
manuscripts, they cotM ilo^i \i^ ^m^^ t» ap^ 
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age much beyoM the ninth century; therefore, 
on the supposition that they are genuine works 
— ^the products of a time seven hundred, or a 
thousand years earlier, what the editor had under 
his eye must haye been nothing better than a 
copy — ^from a copy— or, perhaps, from several 
in succession t Is not this line of proof some-< 
what precarious P Ought we to trust ourselves 
to itP 

Advance toward the left hand, from the entrance 
hall, and by the time you have moved on a dozen 
steps, the volumes in your hands, if they were 
gined with consciousness, would bes^n to twitch 
and to jerk themselves about, as if uneasy in 
being held away from their old friends, right and 
left, whom they recognise, perched on the pedes- 
tals, and fixed to the walls. Whence is it that 
these solid antiquities have been brought hither P 
Not from those same lumber- vaults in the monas- 
teries, or the royal Ubraries of Europe, whence 
we have received the aforesaid manuscripts ; — ^not 
so, but from deep underground — from cavities — 
from underneath pavements, sixty feet or more 
lower than the present surface : they have been 
picked up in cornfields; thev have been sifted 
from out of heaps of rubbish; they have been 
taken from the recesses of the houses of a city, 
buried by a volcanic eruption, many centuries 
affo. These manifold samples of an ancient 
civilisation have been fished up from the beds 
of rivers and the bottoms of lakes; and these 
recoveries have been effected in all these and 
many other modes over the extent of Europe, and 
of oouthem and Western Asia, and of North 
AMca. There is no possibility thexeioT^ oi ^sd!^^% 
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age mucli beyond the nintli century; therefore, 
on the supposition that they are genuine works 
— ^the products of a time seven hundred, or a 
thousand years earlier, what the editor had under 
his eye must have been nothing better than a 
copy — ^from a copy— or, perhaps, from several 
in succession t Is not this line of proof some-' 
what precarious P Ought we to trust ourselves 
to itP 

Advance toward the left hand, from the entrance 
hall, and by the time you have moved on a dozen 
st^s, the volumes in your hands, if they were 
gined with consciousness, would beffin to twitch 
and to jerk themselves about, as if uneasy in 
being held away from their old friends, right and 
left, whom they recognise^ perched on the pedes- 
tals, and fixed to the walls. Whence is it that 
these solid antiquities have been brought hither P 
Not from those same lumber- vaults in the monas- 
teries, or the royal libraries of Europe, whence 
we have received the aforesaid manuscripts ; — ^not 
so, but from deep underground — from cavities — 
from underneath pavements, sixty feet or more 
lower than the present surface : they have been 
picked up in cornfields; they have been sifted 
m>m out of heaps of rubbisn; they have been 
taken from the recesses of the houses of a city, 
buried by a volcanic eruption, many centuries 
ago. These manifold samples of an ancient 
civilisation have been fished up from the beds 
of rivers and the bottoms of lakes; and these 
ipecoveries have been effected in all these and 
many other modes over the extent of Europe, and 
of Southern and Western Asia, and of North 
Africa. There is no possibility therefote of ^:idJScai% 
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in question tliis million-tongaed testimony^ we 
must not gainsay what is affirmed by these tongues 
of stone and of orass, of silver and of gold. 

And the more, in any instance, the coincidence 
is slender and remote, or as one might say, 
frivolous or unimportant, so much the surer, and 
the more to be relied upon is it, in what it does 
affirm : as thus — Look to your Synopsis, page 87, 
Compartment III.: — ''A pig of lead, inscribed 
with the name of the Emperor Domitian, when 
he was consul for the eighth year, a.i>. 82, 
weighing 154 lbs. It was discovered in 1731 
underground, on Hayshaw Moor, in the West 
Biding of Yorkshire, half-way between an ancient 
lead-mine, north of Pately Bridge, and the 
Boman road from Ilkley (Olicana) to Aldborough 
(Isurium)" This pig had slept where he was 
dropped about 1,650 years. 

** A pig of lead, inscribed with the name of the 
Emperor Hadrian, weighing 191 lbs.; found in 
1796 or '97, at Snailbeach Farm, parish of West* 
bury, 10 miles south-west of Shrewsbury." Then 
follow some other pigs, whose slumbers under- 
groimd have been more or less prolonged and 
profound. 

** A pig of lead, inscribed with the name of L 
Aruconius Yerecundus, and the letters Mbtal. 
LvTVD., probably the mine of Lutudce. Found 
near Matlock Bank, in Derbyshire.'^ 

"A pig of lead, inscribed CL . TR . LYT . BR. 
EX.ARG.; found with three other pigs and 
some broken Roman pottery, at Broomer's Hill» 
in the parish of Pulborough, Sussex, January 31| 
1824, close to the Roman Road, Stone Street, 
&om London to Ckiclieat^r " 
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''A pig of leady inscribed with the name of 
Britannicns^ the son of the Emperor Claudius^ 
found on the Mendip Hills, Somersetshire." 

So much for these pigs. What is it which they 
might say, if we were to bring them into court P 
Something of this sort: At this time^ in the 
streets of the stannary towns in Cornwall, there 
are to be seen blocks— pigs of tin, ^tamped in a 
manner similar to the lettering of these pigs of 
lead in the British Moseom. This stamping is 
effected for the purpose of securing the dues of 
the Duchy of Cornwall, and the symbols and the 
letters indicate the political fact that the Prince 
of WaleSy as Duke oi Cornwall, lays a hand upon 
every pound of tin that is smelted in the county ; 
and thus, too, the stamping of the produce of the 
lead-mines of Britain gives evidence of the fact 
that the Bomans were not merely resident in 
Britain at the time, but were masters also of the 
island^ and the lords of its mineral products. 
Then the lettering itself finds its interpretation 
in the Boman imperial history, and this history 
oomes into our hands, partly as it has been nar- 
rated by the Boman historians above mentioned ; 
partly in the form of sculptures, statues, busts, 
and bas-reliefs; and partly, and very copiously, 
in the unquestionable form of the coins of the 
same emperors, which alone would suffice for 
putting us in possession of the series of events, 
greater and smaller, through a course of many 
centuries. But what the reader should here keep 
in view is this : that as our present thesis is — the 
safe and sure transmission of ancient books, by 
the means of often-repeated copyings, through 
the lapse of ages^ an evidence to thi& eSL<&^\j — ^^sA 
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it ifi the most conolusiye that can be imagined or 
desired, is afforded us when, in passing through 
collections, such as those treasured in the Brituh 
Museum, ths Books in question are fiiund to 
furnish a coherent, and a oontinuouA, and an 
exact interpretation of these palpable and pon- 
derous antiquities. Yet, it is manifest that, unless 
the books were in the main genuine, they could 
not have supplied any interpretations, such as are 
those which we find in them. 

Go on now to the historical sculptures — ^the 
statues, and the busts of the imperial times. 
These, for the most part, are susceptible of 
authentication by means of the coins of the same 
emperors, which may be seen — ^by "order" — ^in 
another department of the Museum; the like- 
nesses are indisputable, and the historic reality of 
the two samples of Boman art is thus far made 
good. But beyond this we may safely go. From 
the Boman writers — specially Tacitus, Suetonius, 
and Dion Cassius — ^we acquire what we need not 
doubt to be a true idea of the individual character, 
the temperament, the education, the public and 
private behaviour, and the style of the series of 
miperial persons, from Julius Ceesar, onward, to 
the times of each of these writers. What then is 
the verdict of our physiognomical iastincts, when 
we compare the busts or statues, for instance, of 
Augustus and of Tiberius, of Nero, and of Trajan f 
We could no more take these, one for the other, 
than we could misname the portraits of Philip of 
Spain, or the Duke of Alva, put by the side of 
George Washington, or John Howard; or mis- 
judge those of Ouver Cromwell, and John Milton; 
or of Admiral Blako, and Aleauander Pope. W^ 
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need not wait until a science of physiognomy has 
been concocted before we may risk a guess in 
writing the names under portraits of Lord 
Chatham, Dr. Johnson, and Oliver Goldsmith. 
Mistakes, in single instances, may be made, but 
not in the long nm ; and when, on the one hand, 
we take the entire series of royal portraits, 
eastern and western, from the first of the Ptolemies 
to Charlemagne^ and, on the other hand, the books 
of the series of contemporary historians, we shall 
receive, from this large collation of independent 
evidences, an irresistiUe conviction of the general 
authenticity of the latter ; and therefore we must 
cease to entertain doubts on this question of the 
secure transmission of ancient books to moderu 
times. 

It would be of little aviail here to cite a few 
tinffle instances of the agreement of Boman coins 
wim written history, for such instances are count- 
less. The reader who woidd wish to inform 
himself, in whole, or in part, on this extensive 
mibject, should take in hand a Medallic History 
of Imperial Eome, which, as compared with the 
medallic treasures of the British Museum, will 
give him aid in following the train of public 
events through five or si^ centuries, exhibited 
and verified by the double line of testimonies — 
the metallic and the literary. Or he mav be con- 
tent to take, as a sufficient sample of this species 
9f proof, the facts he will find brought together 
in a small volume, ** Akerman on the Coins of the 
Romans relating to Britain.'' 

There is another field upon which a gleaning, 
mi more than a gleaning, may easily be made by 
\.e]p of the Boman poeta as our g\n&£;^. ^Y\i<g«^ 
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writers — and we need name only Ovid, H 
Virgil, and Propertius — are undoubtedly be 
to have lived and flourished as the contempo 
of Julius Caesar, Augustus, Tiberius, 
writings, as we have them now in our hand 
accepted as genuine; for the criticism 
demonstrates the general integrity of the 
(exceptions allowed for) is too erudite and c 
to be called in question. Consequently, 
writings have safely traversed a period of i 
himdred years, ending with the date of the ei 
printed editions : but this transit has been 
by no other means than that of the copyists 
therefore, if, as we shall see, a superabun 
of various and independent evidences remove 
possibility of our doubting the fact, thei 
mode of transmission, precarious as it may 
is foimd to be trustworthy, and our main 
is established — ^namely, that ancient books 
indeed come down to modem times — whol 
entire. Let us look, for a moment, to this 
borative evidence — such as we find it offei 
the eve, in passing through the saloons < 
British Museum. 

The Roman poets, were not, perhaps, 
selves very firm believers in the Grecian mytl: 
— considered religiously or historically; i 
theless, they took it up — such as it had com< 
their hands — and it was a splendid inherita 
la boundless treasury of bright conceptic 
superhuman power, beauty, grace; a schei 
elegant sensuousness, with a touch of subl 
Its fables, far more available for poetic pu 
than any system of serious truths could have 
opened beiore tlie IBLomsoi ^^o^Xa^ ^ \^xq^ m 
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land, in roaming through which the imitatiyei 
more than ori&;iiiatiye tiun of the Boman mind, 
miffht gather Sroits and flowersy ripe and gay, and 
which asked only to be taken and enjoyed So it 
is, therefore, that in eyery imaginable mode of 
loigthened poetic narratiye, and of transient 
allusion, and of direct and of allusiye reference, 
the gods and the goddesses, and the demi-gods, 
and the heroes of Greece come up upon the stage 
of lihe Boman poetry. These repetitions — ^these 
borrowings or plagiarisms, and these flashing 
filances, are countless: — sometimes they are 
K>rmal ; sometimes they are informal : — ^they are 
broad daylight yiews in some places^and in places 
innumerable they are as sparKs only — yisible for 
an instant. 

Now with what objects is it that these mytho- 
logic passages are in harmony P — ^with what is it 
that they correspond? Our answer is — ^With 
tens of thousands of relics of ancient art which, 
through channels altogether independent of those 
through which the books haye reached us, haye 
oome, at this time, to fill, and to oyerfiU the 
cabinets and museimis of Europe — and thus, also, 
our British Museum. 

But then this mass of ponderable and yisible 
eyidences is inter-related in a yery peculiar 
manner, which should be borne in mind We 
haye just now referred to the correspondence which 
connects the historic sculptures — ^the statues and 
the busts of Boman personages, male and female, 
and the likenesses of the same men and women 
which are so copiously supplied in collections 
of the Boman imperial mintage. But now we 
pass on to the Gfi^o-Boman Balooni^ — ^<^ %3^\>> 
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the second, and the thirds as well as the basement 
room. These are filled with mythologic sculptnrol 
— ^recoTered from the soil of Italy and Gbreece:-^ 
they show ns in inimitable marDles, those same 
diymities, the principle and the subordinate, whieh 
the mind of Greece had imagined, and which thd 
Boman artists adopted: these beautiful creations 
we at once recognise as the celestial peraancB with 
whom we have made acquaintance in the pages of 
the Boman poets : the conception of superhimuai 
grace and power is the very same; and thfi 
attendant symbols are the same. And now furnish 
yourself with the requisite order for inspecting ths 
collection of antique gems — ^precious (often) as to 
their material — ^precious, incalcidaly more so, hj 
means of that exquisite taste and that inimitable 
executive skill which have made them what they 
are. 

These microscopic sculptures, in consequence of 
the Talue of the material, and the costliness of 
the work, and from their smallness, and the facility 
of preservation, were eagerly sought after by the 
opulent at the very time of their production ; and 
they have been most carefully hoarded in every 
age, by the same class of persons ; and they have 
suffered far less injury in the lapse of time than 
antiquities of any other kind. Especially the 
intaglios — the indented sculptures, are, for the 
ttiost part, as perfect and sharp now as they were 
eighteen hundred years ago. What is it, then, 
that these gems of art bring under our modem 
eyes? — ^it is the very same ideal personages of the 
same mythology ; — and the symbols are the samej 
and the air, and the grace, and the attributes of 
beauty and power ax© ^iiia «aai<&\ — *Oi\st<^ \a the 
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ame sensuonsness — there are the same ambicnoua 
kdventores ; — ^there is the same poetry and thei 
ame art — ^poetry and art, admiraUe, indeed, how 
nuch soever it may be open to censure as to its 
Qoral quality. 

Here then we have in view three independent, 
>iit perfectly concurrent and mutually interpret 
(tfive eyidences — ^namely, first, the sculptures; 
econ(ily, the gems ; and then the books — ^the 
X)etry. If, in examining one of these classes of 
antiquities, we find ourselves at a loss in attempt- 
ng to decipher its symbols or its aUusions, any 
luch difficulty vanishes — ^in most instances — ^when 
^e betake ourselves to another class : — as thus — 
Jie gem expounds the statue ; or the poet, in a 
single verse, sheds his beam of light upon both. 
Fhus it is that — ^with the three at our command— 
^NTiQUiTT, throughout the rich and splendid 
region of its mythologies, stands unveiled before 
lis ! Must we not grant that so many coherences, 
md 80 many correspondences, and so many inter- 
pretative agreements — coimtless as they are — can 
aave had their source in nothing but tne realities 
af * the age whence we believe them to have de- 
scended to modem times ? But if it be so, then 
it is true that ancient books — to wit, the Boman 
poets — ^have been securely sent forward — thanks 
to the copyists ! — from age to age, through all the 
intervening years of so many centuries. 

If it were a volume that was now to be filled, 
instead of the few pages of this chapter, and if, 
instead of a morning at the British Museum, an 
entire season were to be diligently spent there, 
we should still want space and leisure for speci- 
fying a Bample only of those articles "WViicAi tcl\^\» 
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properly be referred to in illastration of our prea* 
ent argument Instead of doing so, we must 
move forward through the Elgin Saloon, only 
stopping to make this one observation — ^that these 
sculptures, and these bas-reUeft, and tiiese insciqy* 
tions, would be to us, at this time, nothine better 
than a vast confusion — a mass of insoluble enig* 
mas, if we did not carry with us the written ie« 
mains of the Greek and Boman literature — ^tke 
works of the historiansy and the poets, and the 
dramatists, and the orators, which were the orea* 
tions of that same age of refined intelligence, and 
exquisite taste, and artistic skill : but so it is, that 
the written memorials of that brief period are 
found to be available for interpreting the solid 
memorials of the same times, and these again for 
illustrating those. It was indeed a brief period. |^ 
— ^it was a blossoming and a fruit-bearing sununer 
month of the worlds dull millennial year; and 
during the long period that followed it — ^the an- 
tunm months, and the winter — ^there were none 
among the Uving who could either have written 
these books, or who could have chiselled these t 
marbles; but the books in one manner, and the ^ 
marbles in another, have separately floated down 
upon the billows of time; and here we have 
them, confronted under one roof — ^ten thousand 
witnesses, attesting the reality of ancient his* 
tory. 

From the classic antiquities we now advance, 
and enter the Assyrian Gaxlebies. Everybody 
knows, or may easily know, in what way the 
sculptures, buried so many centuries, have now 
come to fill these long apartments, and how they 
tbuB find a resting-'i^cQ \mder ike xoof of the 
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.Britlah Museum. The places whence they have 
oome, and the circumstances of their disinterment, 
^are (as we must suppose) known and familiar 
to the visitor in whose company we are spend- 
-ing this morning in its saloons. This being so, 
ana if, moreoyer, we may belieye that he has 
becomCi in some degree, conversant with the 
literature of ancient Greece — especially with its 
historians — ^Herodotus, Thucydides, Aenophon, 
Diodorus, and also Strabo — ^he will be quiuified 
to understand what we mean in speaking of that 
broad confirmation of the authenticity of ancient 
history which it receiyes from a glance at the 
^Contents of the ** Assyrian Galleries/' 

The above-named Greek writers, and these 
iQiistrated as they are by the contemporary litera^ 
tnre, give us a distinct image of Greece, and of 
its people, with their intellectuality, and their 
religion, and their taste ; and this portraiture is 
miite homogeneous in itself, and, as we have 
abeady said, it is corroborated and exhibited, in 
ten thousand instances, by the sculptures, and 
other objects found in the saloons we have just 
now visited. But now these same writers open 
up to us also — sometimes formally, and sometimes 
imddentally — ^a prospect, eastward, far over the 
regions outstretched beyond the limits of the 
Ghreek civilisation. In those illimitable expanses 
there existed a civilisation; but it was quite of 
another aspect ; there was government, and social 
.order ; but these were whcmy unlike the institu- 
tions of Greece. There were religions ; but they 
t)reathed another spirit : they uttered other voices ; 
they spoke of a difi&rent national economy. There 
was the same huiaan nature ; but it Idl^A ^^^^"^ ^^ 

o 
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veloped as if under oonditions p^yper to ano&er 
/worio. 

Now I will ftdt my companion to tell me wHh 
what sort of feeling it is^ tliat^ in passing from 
,the monuments of Grecian Ufe, and the remaifis 
of its artS) he enterp these Assyrian gaUeriei 
Does there not take place an inyolnntary impM- 
. sion to this effect-— as if we were here setting fbot 
upon the soil of another world f We have crossed 
the threshold that divides one phase or mods of 
human existence from another mode of it ; thorb 
are here displayed before us the indications of ft 
different ehmatCy a different terrestrial sorftoe; 
and the yegetation that coyers it is of another 
dass, nor are the animals that roam over it the 
same ; and the human forms, and the yisages, and 
the costumes, and the attitudes, and the oceupa^ 
tions, and the rites, are of another mould. Ifi 
these galleries we are surrounded with the syoh 
bols and the appendages of a sombre and remone" 
less despotism. Greece had its warriors and itB 
heroes, and its many orders of mind, and each 
freely developed ; but here the one master of pto^' 
trate millions of men is the solitary being: all 
things follow, or precede, or revolve around hiffi: 
there is one will, and it carried its purposes tUh 
checked, alike by reason or humanity. 

Here then are the monimients of a woriA 
such as that outlying and distant eastern worn 
whereof we find scattered notices in the extant 
remains of the Greek literature* These noticed 
serve as the interpretation, so far as they go, 
of these ponderous remailis. The historians^ w 
oratora, the poets, ftounshing under a refined 
Civilisation^ look ovcsr 1^<^\k \xi<(^<;:^>a^) ^sc^^^isst 
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fiketc^^ at points^ the far-off barbaric ciyilisatiaD 
6f Asia, and we recognise, in the written memo^ 
rials of that rader social lilSsy the features and 
characteristics of its sculptured memorials-^ad 

^ese coincidences are, we say, an evidence at 
large of the authenticity of that portion of 
atsclent history which might seem to stand most 
in Heed of oorroboratKm. It is a broad witnesi^ 
ing to the truth. We might, however, descend 
16 the particulars, and then might yeriiy this 
proof in very many of its details ; but we must 
g& o% and only fix attention, for a moment, 
upon a single line of these confirmatory coin«« 
mences ; and it is one which carries with it a 
momentous inference. 

There is <me body of extant writings which 
is not only of much earlier date than the Greek 
fiteratHre-^-eariier even than its traditions, but 
which sprung up within the mrole of the Asiatic 
worid; it is n(Ai Ghrecian — >it possesses not the 
same merits, the same graces, or merits of a 
kindred orders it has its own. Asiatic it is; 
and , yet it was so much insulated, and it was 
fefO decisiyely national, that the report it makes 
of the surrounding social economies, is, in a great 
degree^ an independenir report; it looks on, as 
mm a. distanca We may expect, therefore, to 
find in the Hebrew literature-*-4n its historians, 
poets, and prophets— a refleetion of Asiatic life, 
rather than a native or home-made exhibition 
of it ; and such is the fact. The monster des- 
potisms that had their seats by the side of the 
Ilgris and the Euphrates, appear like '^^^atoccA 
7f destructive power, &a seen from ti;xQ ^l^x^^e^cs^ 
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of Palestine. NoWi wliat we affirm is this ; that 
the idea we obtain in perusing the Hebrew, 
literature^ of the Asiatic xnilitary despotisms, and 
of their horrific superstitions, is conspicuously; 
realised — it is held out to Qur view with a vivid 
force and distinctness, as we walk up and down, 
gazing in awe upon these monstrous sculptures. 
The Hebrew writers denounce these desto>yers 
of the nations ; and now let us confess that mey 
have pictured them truly ; they have not calum- 
niated those remorseless tyrants — even the men 
of these colossal busts and these bas-reliefs, wheK 
they recount their deeds of blood, their spoliationSy 
and their oppressions. 

Besides and beyond this — which we have 
called a broad confirmation of ancient history, 
and which arises spontaneously from the aspect 
of these Assyrian antiquities— it is well known; 
and we are supposing our companion to be aware 
of the fact, that, since the dismterment of these 
Asmian sculptures, great progress has been 
made in the work of deciphermg the inscriptions 
which appear upon many of them. At this time 
it may safely be affirmed that these records, 
inscrutable as they were thought to be, have 
spoken out their meaning. It is true also thalj 
tnese utterances • from a lon^ unknown world 
have fallen in with the testmiony of written 
history — Grecian and Biblical, and that in rela- 
tion, especially, to the latter, many highly sig-* 
nificant coincidences have presented themselves, 
rewarding the patient intelligence of those whp 
have laboured on this field. But to this subject 
we shall have occasion to return in a following 
chapter. . . ^ 
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TUe marvels of the Egyptian galleries miffht 
lead ns away even into yet another world ; out* 
we have sJready touched upon the subject 
(pp. 138, and follomng), and therefore hasten 
forward, making a momentary stop at one object 
only, namely, the celebrated " Kosetta stone/' 
thus described in the Synopsis : — 

" The Rosetta stone, containing three inscrip*' 
dons of the same import, namely, one in hiero- 
glyphics, another in a written character, called 
demotic or enchorial, and a third in the Greek 
language. These inscriptions record the services 
which Ftolemy the Fifth had rendered his country, ' 
and were engraved by order of the Synod of 
Priests, when they were assembled at Memphis 
for the purpose of investing him with the royal 
prerogative It is the key to the decipherment 
of the hieroglyphical and demotic characters of 
Egypt. This stone was found near Rosetta, and 
it appears to have been placed in a temple^ 
dedicated to Atum by the monarch Nechao, of 
the twenty-sixth dynasty : it is of basalt.'' 

The industry and the sagacity of a succession 
of learned mdn have so far availed (greatly by 
aid of the threefold inscriptions of the Kosetta 
stone) as that the history of Egypt, up to a 
very remote age, has been recovered, and has 
been carried to its place, so as to sjmchronise 
with that of the surrounding nations. Every 
such conquest, or, as we may call it, inroad upon 
the dark regions of bygone ages, gives a further 
confidence to our belief in the general trust- 
worthiness of ancient written history. The ancient 
historians were indeed sometimes mam^OTav.^^^ 
or perhaps negligent in putting togQ\\i€t ^€vsi 
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iDAteriaLi ; neyertheleiM, on ihe wholoi they Iiftve 
aoquitted themselYes as honest and intelligent 
witnesses. 

In ascending the north-west staircase^ we nuost 
not fail to notice several framed and glased 
specimens of Egyptian writing, which cmLliTen 
the walls. These manuscripts are on the Egyptian 
papyrus, the texture of the material in seyei^ 
mstances being quite discemibla These should 
be looked at as furnishing the best possible illus- 
tration of the statements already maae in general 
terms (Chapter Y.) What we have there spoken 
of may here be (not handled indeed, but) seen. 

It will now be tune to bring our visit to the 
Museui(^ to a close, lest we should be allxired by 
its multifarious treasures — ^the memorials of all 
ages, to wander too far from our proper subject. 
Yet a glance must be had at the manuscripts 
that are exposed to view in cases in the saloons 
on the eastern side of the Museum. These manu- 
scripts, to some of which we must hereafter 
make a reference, bring under the eye all those 
varieties of material, of decoration, and of char- 
acter as to the writing, which already have been 
briefly mentioned. Among them we may find 
samples of the writer's art, and of the art of the 
writer's brother — ^the decorator, as seen in the 
illuminations ; some of them are in the highest 
degree sumptuous and magnificent; others are 
more business-like : — a few that have held their 
integrity as books through sixteen hundred years, 
and many during a thousand years. The summers 
and the winters — ^times of war and devastation*^ 
times of peace :— years of narrow risks from 
fppiiation, conftagxation^ \)i&T\^«x\ax\. x^^M&^hlqssv 
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and centuries, perhaps, when throughout noiseless 
days and nights not a breath, not a hand, moved 
the dust that was always coming to its long 
rest upon the cover! So it has been that a 
safe transmissioa of the inestimable records of 
mind has had plaoe, notwithstanding the mis- 
chances, the storms, the violences, the ignorance, 
and the neglectSi of so many years. 



CHAPTER XVt 

FACTS BBLATING TO THB GONSERVATION9 AND LATB [ 
RECOVERY, OF SOME ANCIEUT MANUSCRIPTS. 

Some of the most ancient, and the most valuable 
of the manuscripts which at present enrich the 
British Museum, have been very lately acquired, 
being the product of the researches of learned 
travellers in Egypt, and in the islands of the 
JEgBdeai Sea, and the countries bordering upon it 
These researches and these journeys have been 
undertaken expressly for the purpose, and with 
the hope of discovering, and of bringing away, 
some of those literary treasures which were known, 
or believed, to lie neglected, and ahnost forgotten, 
in the now dilapidated monasteries of Egypt and 
Greece. This hope has, to some extent, been 
realized, and these labours rewarded ; as we may 
now briefly mention. 

The desolate region which stretches away far to 
the west on the parallel of the Delta of the Nile, 
bears the marks of having been, at some remote 
period, and to a great extent, covered with water. 
The remains of this dried-up sea still appear, as 
small lakes, filling the cavities among the ruffged 
hills that skirt the desert toward the valley of the 
Nile. Upon the margins of these lakes is found 
the Natron, which may be called natural salt-soap, 
and whencCi also> IfixgQ c^vx»xl\»\^a!^ oil Y^^ xdtre 
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are obtained. These lakes have received their 
designation from this natural product. 

The district, NrrBiA, is frequently mentioned 
by ancient authors ; as by Strabo (Book xvii.) and 
by Pliny (Book zxxi. 46), and aeain by the 
Qiurch writers of the fourtJi and following cen- 
turies ; especially by those of them who sp^tk of 
the monastic institutions of their own times. 
Around these dreary waters the monks of that 
time established themselves in great numbers ;-— 
so many, indeed, that the emperor Yalens, think-, 
ing that he could find a more useM employment 
for them than that of reciting the Psalter, enlisted 
as many as five thousand of them in his lenons. 
But here, notwithstanding disturbances of this 
kind, these recluses continued to find a reAige 
from the world, and its temptations— or so they 
thought; and here, by the aid of grants from some 
of the better-minded of the emperors, or of opulent 
and religious persons, many reliirious houses were 
constnu^; s^me of them being of ample dimen- 
sions, and so built as to be capaUe of resisting the 
attacks of the marauders of the desert ; and as 
their precincts included spacious gardens, they 
might, for lengths of time, support tiie fru^ me 
of their inmates, even if besieged. 

As to these establishments,* we find incidental 
notices of them sufficient to assure us that, in 
some, if not in all of them, the copying of books 
afforded occupation to a class of their inmates; 
and that this was the fact, we now have evidence 
in the results of the researches above referred to. 
In some instances there has been enough of con-* 

* I have latelj brongbt forward some faets of ^3QiB'^sx[i<\)T^Aiti> 
hog to AQ abbot of a Nitrian monastery, ^BEA.Ta, &q.*, ^xuq^ 
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about three hundred Coptic monasteries in this 
desert. . « • Both eztemallj and internally,' 
these monasteries closelj resemble one another: 
Sometimes square^ at others in the form of a 
parallelogram^ they are inclosed by walls tolerably 
high, and usually about one hundred feet long/ 
From their centre a few palms frequently peer 
forth, for every monastery has a small garden 
withm its circuit, and is also furnished with a 
tower, slightly elevated above the walls, and 
containing a small belL • . . Within the walls< 
are seen nothing but old and dilapidated ruinsi 
amongst which the monks find a habitation. The* 
tower I have just described is insulated from the 
body of the monastery, and approachable only by • 
means of a drawbridge supported on chains, o£Fer- 
ing thus an asylum agamst enemies, who may 
have mastered the monastery. This tower com* 
mands the entrance. The mterior consists of a 
chapel, a well, a mill, an oven, and a store-room, 
all required in the event of a long siege, and the 
apartment assigned to the library. . . . Here' 
and there, in the mural structure of the entrances 
to the cells and chapelries, we obtain a glimpse of 
the fragment of a marble pillar, or of a frieze, or 
some similar decoration. Thus has the sordid^ 
present been built out of the splendour and 
grandeur of the past** 

The scattered n^gmentary remains of the archi* 
tectural magnificence of a remote a^e mav pro* 
perly be regarded as so many attestations oi those 
mcidental notices of these same establishments 
which occur in the writers of that age ; and thus 
it is that the literary evidence, touching the 
decaying and almost ioxgcA^auwcLtiVeiTi^T^^ 
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that have been dragged forth from their conceal* 
ments, is found to consist well with the visible 
history of the structure wherein they have been so 
long conserved. 

The learned traveller from whose journal the 
vbove citations have been made,' had been antici- 
mted in his search for manuscripts by several 
European scholars ; and therefore it was little that 
die found available for his immediate purpose — 
lihe collation of manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment What we are just now concehied with are 
ihoBe characteristics of Oriental stagnation and 
motionless decay, and of monastic persistence, 
which have been the very means of ensuring an 
undisturbed custody of literary treasures through 
the stormy passage of many centuries, 'uie 
4ecrepit inmates of these ruins cherish the tradi- 
tions of a more stirring time, and they are aided 
in doing so by the pictures of the saints and 
•founders of those times. Some of these pictures 
are manifestly of great antiquity, and they have 
been conserved, with reverential regard, by each 
successive series of abbots and monks. Thus says 
Tischendorff: — 

" The chief pictorial representations, in all the 

four monasteries (those visited by him), were 

: those of St. Macarius, and St. George. In the 

third, which bears the name of the Syrian, or the 

Virgin of the Syrians, St. Ephraun (Ephrem 

Syrus, whose voluminous writings are extant) is 

. held in high honour. A tamarind- tree was there 

.ah««m me, which had miraculously sprouted forth 

* from the staS of St, Ephraim, who, upon entering 

the chapel, had stuck it into the ground outside. 

^In.the second, 8t Ambeschun waa len^T^^uXi^^a 
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the patron. In the fourtli, besides St, Geomi 
St Tneodore was represented on horseback, mdl 
the yanquished dragon beneath his feef 

In speaking of the main object of his jonm^ 
the author 'says :—«- 

*' The special locality set apart for the lifaratt 
(in these buildings) is uie tower chamber, whiet 
is accessible only by means of the drawbridflfr 
No spot in the monastery could be safer firom m^ 
visits of the fraternity than this. Here are sadft 
(I speak of the first monastery) the manusoiipta 
heaped indiscriminately toffether.' Lying on i&$ 
ground, or thrown into brge baskets, beneatk 
masses of dust, are found innumerable firagmia&tB 
of old, torn, and destroyed manuscripts. I saw 
nothing Greek ; all was either Coptic, or AralBe"; 
and in the third monastery I found some Syriais 
together with a couple of leaves of Ethiopio. Ifae 
majority of the MSS. are liturgical, though max^ 
are Biblical. From the fourth monastery (prt- 
aently to be mentioned) the English have recently 
acquired an important collection of several hvzx- 
dreii manuscripts for the British Museum, and 
that at a very small cost The other monasimsli 
contain certainly nothing of much consequence; 
yet much might be found to reward the labour <lif 
the searcL The monks themselves undentabd 
; extremely little about the matter. Not ottd 
among them, probably, is acquainted with Cop&i 
: and tney merely read mechanically the lessons oif 
their ritual. The Arabic of the olden MSS* l>dt 
few can read. Indeed, it is not easy to say what 
these monks know beyond the routine of dudr 
oiidinary church service. Still their excessi^ 
^uapicion renders, it esLtrem.^^ d^^xi^^ \i^ \s^sifte 
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them to produce tlieb mannscriptfl, in spite of the 
extreme penury which Burronnds tiiemv Possibly 
they are controlled by the mandate of theiy 

Ktriarch.. For my own part, I made a most 
sky discovery of a multitude of Coptic parch- 
ment sheets of the sixth and seventh centuries^ 
already half destroyed, and completely buried 
beneath a mass <^ dust* These were given to me 
wi&out hesitation ; but I paid for the discovery 
by severe pains in the throat, produced by the 
dttfl I had raised in the excessive heat • * • 
The monks (taught at length to think much of th^ 
value of their literarv treasures) are too much 
aeeustomed to the visits and to the gold of the 
l^lish/' 

Among these ^English'' whose visits and 
whose gold have spoils the good monks of the 
Ejjyptian desert, one of the most noted is the 
JB^n. Bobert Curzon, jim., whose entertaining 
volume, ^blished about ten years ago, has 
iMncmght his amusing adventures to the knowledge 
<^ most people who read at alL Notwithstanding 
the notoriety of this disting^hed traveller's di»- 
eoveries and his successes m the desert, it would 
be an omission of what is very pertinent to our 
argument, not to cite a few paragraphs from his 
aeoounts of his ^Visits to Monasteries in the 
LflFvant/' 

Pwserved-e contradiction, as it may seem^ 
I^ tiie very means of the neglect and ignorance, 
toe stupimty and the recklessness, of those in 
whose custody they have been — ^the most valuable 
manuscripts have often been converted to the 
meanest purposes. A learned traveller mentioned 
by Mr. Curzon, in mquinng for m&TL\x!&^i^^\>^, ^^ 
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told that there were none in the monastery; bat 
when he entered the choir to be present at liie 
seryieei he saw a double row of long-bearded hokj 
fathers, shonting the Kyrie eleison, and eaoh ii 
them standings to save his bare legs from the 
damp of the marble floor, upon a great fidio 
volume, which had been removed from the 
conyentual library, and applied to purposes of 
practical utility in the way here mentionfid 
These volumes, some of them highly valuaUfi^ 
this traveller was allowed to carry away wiib. 
him, in exchange for some footstools or haasook^ 
which he presented to the monka 

Mr. Curzon visited the Levant in 1833, and the' 
following years: his description of the monaa- 
teries near the Natron Lakes differs little froia 
that of the traveller already cited; but he WM 
fortimate in his researches, not merely as a first 
comer, but as more amply provided with fba 
means of purchase, and also perhaps better skilled 
in the sort of diplomacy which the business in 
hand required. The Coptic manuscripts which 
he found in one of these monasteries were most of 
them lying on the floor, but some were in nioheB 
in the stone wall ; all except three were on paper. 
One on parchment was a superb manuscnpt of 
the Gospels, with commentaries by the early 
fathers of the Church: two others were doing 
duty as coverings to a couple of large open pots 
or jars, which had contained preserves, long suioe 
evaporated. '^I was allowed to purchisuse these 
vellum manuscripts, as they were considered to 
be useless by the monks; principally, I believe, 
because there were no more preserves in the jars." 
On the floor was a tine CJo^\aj(^ qxl^ &x^\^ dictioii* 
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which the monks would not then sell; bat 
years afterwards their reluctance was over- 
by a more liberal ofifer. He prevailed, by 
f a tempting bottle, to get access to a long- 
»tten cellar or vault, crammed with manu- 
ts in all stages of decay, but from which some 
rescued and brought away, 
le description given by this traveller, first of 
lesert, and then of the contrast presented bv 
interior of one of these monasteries, will 
ie us to understand the attractions of this 
ded mode of life to many who had retired to 
m the troubles of the open world. To men 
Mlentary and literary habits, especially, it 
1 be peculiarly attractive; and tnese would 
their happiness through the round of long 
I, in the occupation of copjring books. Mr. 
Dn thus presents to us me contrast above 
ioned. He says : — 

l?o those who are not familiar with the aspect 
ch a region as this, it may be w^ to explain 
% desert, such as that which now surrounded 
'esembles more than anything else^ a dusty 
)ike road in England, on a hot summer s 
extended interminably, both as to len^h and 
1th. A country of low rounded huls, the 
ce of which is composed entirely of gravel, 
and stones, will give a good idea of the 
:al aspect of a desert. Yet, although parched 
Ireary in the extreme from their vastness and 
less, there is something grand and sublime 
le silence and loneliness of these burning 
b; and the wandering tribes of Bedouins 
inhabit them are seldom content to remaiiv: 
m the narrow iaclosed cou&ueB oi c\!!^^^\^ 
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land. There is always a fresh breeze in the 
desert, except when the terrible hot wind blows ; 
and the air is more elastic and pure than where 
vegetation produces exhalations, which, in all hot 
climates, are more or less heavy and deleterious. 
The air of the desert is always healthy, and no 
race of men enjoy a greater exemption from weak- 
ness, sickness, and disease, than the children of 
the desert, who pass their lives in wandering to 
and fro, in search of the scanty herbage on which 
their flocks are fed, far from the cares and trou- 
bles of busy cities, and free from the oppression 
which grinds down the half-starved cultivators 
of the fertile soil of Egypt. 

"Whilst from my elevated position, I looked 
out on my left, upon the mighty desert, on my 
right how different was the scene I There, below 
my feet, lay the convent garden, in all the fresh 
luxuriance of tropical vegetation. Tufts upon 
tufts, of waving palms overshadowed the immense 
succulent leaves of the banana, which in theit 
turn rose out of thickets of the pomegranate, rich 
with its bright green leaves and its blossoms oi 
that beautiful and vivid red which is excelled by 
few even of the most brilliant flowers of the East. 
These were contrasted with the deep dark green 
of the caroub or locust-tree; and the yellow 
apples of the lotus vied with the clusters of green 
limes with their sweet white flowers which luxu* 
riated in a climate too hot and sultry for the 
golden fruit of the orange, which is not to be mel 
with in the valley of the Nile. Flowers and fail 
branches exhaling rich perfume, and bearing 
freshness in their very aspect, became more beau- 
tiful from their cotiti^fiX. \» \Iti^ it^'wr^ wrid plaini 
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outside the conyent walls, and this great difference 
was owing solely to there being a well of water in 
thisspoti from which a horse or mule was pon- 
stantly employed to draw the fertilising streams 
which nourished the teeming vegetation of this 
monastic garden.^' 

If we carry this picture back to those times 
when these iHitrian monasteries were entire in 
their structure, and were complete in all things 
proper to a well-appointed religious establishment 
— ^when imperial mvour, and the patronage of the 
wealthy were at the command of the community 
— we may be inclined to think that the conventual 
life might seem enviable to many in those times, 
who were beating about in the storms of the open 
world. No doubt this tranquil existence had its 
charms, even for such as relinquished much when 
they buried themselves in a monastery. How 
attractive must it have been to those who lost 
nothing in making the exchange, and to whom 
the vow of poverty brought with it, in fact, an 
exemption from want, turmoil, labour, misery! 
It was thus that these establishments kept their 
cells ever full, and their refectory halls always 
furnished with guests. 

The lively writer from whom we have cited the 
passages just above, appears to have received his 
idea of the founders of these religious houses 
from the absurd legendary literature of a later 
time. If he had omy taken the pains to acquaint 
himself with the extant writings of some of these 
good men, he might perhaps have come to think 
of them more worthily, and then he would have 
abridged a little the ridicule he heaps upon thfik\si« 
As for instance, — the Great Saint ot I3ie IS^gyj^aasa. 
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monks — St. Marcarius, oonceminfi; whom, and his 
austerities, there is abundance of childish absur- 
dity in the "Lansiac Memoirs/' and in other 
books of that class, is, on sufficient evidence, 
believed to be the author of Homilies and 
Treatises which indicate a sincere and sober- 
minded piety, far remote from the extravagance 
and ihe fooUsh ostentation with which his later 
biographers have encumbered his better fame. 

It is pertinent to our present argument to say, 
that the existence, in tne fourth and following 
centuries, of works so substantially ^;ood as are 
those of this Marcarius, and others, is indicative 
of a far higher condition of the Christian com- 
munity, in those times, than we should imagine 
in looking into the monkish literature of Gtter 
ages. In truth, it was the substantial merits of 
many of the early Christian writers that gave aa 
impulse to the zeal and assiduity of the copyists. 
We have evidence of this in the frequent occur- 
rence of the works of the principal writers of the 
fourth century, amons the now neglected heaps of 
the Egyptian, and other monasteries. 

From the same writer — Mr. Curzon, we may 
cite a description of an Abyssinian copjring ap- 
iparatus, and library, and the writers there 
employed — illustrative, as it is, of what has been 
affirmed in the preceding chapters. 

The library, or consistory, of some Abyssinian 
monks was their refectory also : — 

" On my remarking the number of books which 

I saw around me, uie monks seemed proud of 

their collection, and told me that there were not 

many such Ubrams ^ tliia in their country. 

There were perhapa ueaacVj ^Yj^ ^^xms^V ^bdA.^ 
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the entire literature of Abyssinia does not include 
more than double that number of works, I could 
easily imagine that what I saw around me formed 
a very considerable accumulation of manuscripts, 
consiaerinff the barbarous state of the country 
from whidfi they cama The disposition of the 
manuscripts in this library was very original • • . 
The room was about twenty-six feet lon^, twenty 
wide, and twelve high ; the roof was formed of 
the trunks of palm-trees, across which reeds were 
laid, which supported the mass of earth and 
plaster, of whicn the terrace-roof was composed. 
The interior of the walls was plastered white with 
lime; the windows, at a good height from the 
ground, were unglazed, but were defended with 
bars of iron- wood, or some other hard wood ; the 
door opened into the garden, and its lock, which 
was of wood also, was of that peculiar construction 
which has been used in Egypt from time im- 
memorial A wooden shelf was carried in the 
Egyptian style round the walls, at the height of 
the top of the door; and on this e^elf stood sundry 
platters, bottles, and dishes for the use of the 
community. Underneath the shelf yarious long 
wooden pegs projected from the wall ; they were 
each about a foot and a half long, and on them 
hung the Abyssinian manuscripts, of which this 
curious library was entirely composed. 

^'The books of Abyssinia are boimd in the 
usual way, sometimes m red leather, and some- 
times in wooden boards, which are occasionally 
elaborately carved in rude and coarse devices: 
they are then inclosed in a case, tied up with 
leather thongs; to this case is attached a strap 
for the conrenience of carrying t\ie vc^xoni^ ^-^^^ 
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the shoulders, and by these straps the books were 
hung to the wooden pegs, three or four on a peg, 
or more if the books were small : their usual size 
was that of a small, very thick quarto/' 

The labour required to write an Abyssinian 
book, it is said, is *' immense, and sometimes many 
years are consumed in the preparation of a single 
volume. They are almost all written upon skins ; 
the only one not written upon vellum that I have 
met with is in my possession; it is on charta 
bombycina. The ink which they use is composed 
of gum, lamp-black, and water. It is jet black, 
and keeps its colour for ever. Indeed, in this 
respect, all oriental inks are infinitely superior 
to ours, and they have the additional advantage 
of not being corrosive or injurious either to the 
pen or paper. Their pen is the reed commonly 
used in the East, only the nib is made sharper 
than that which is required to write the AraDic 
character. The ink-horn is usually the small end 
of a cow's horn, which is stuck into the ground 
at the feet of the scribe . . • seated upon the 
ground, the square piece of thick greasy vellum 
IS held upon the knee, or on the palm oi the left 
hand. The Abyssinian alphabet consists of eight 
times twenty-six letters, two hundred and eight 
characters in all; and these are each written 
distinctly and separately, like the letters of a 
European printed book. They have no cursive 
writing; each letter is therefore painted, as it 
were, with the reed-pen, and as the scribe finishes 
each, he usually makes a horrible face, and gives 
a triumphant flourish with his pen. Thus he 
goes on letter by letter, and be^re he gets to 
the end of the first ^e V^ \& ^"t^\»!Qt^ m a per- 
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spirationy from his nervous apprehension of the 
importance of his imdertakinff. One page is a 
good day's work ; and when ne has done it^ he 
generally, if he is not too stiff, follows the custom 
of all little Arab boys, and swings his head or his 
body from side to side, keeping time in a sort of 
nasal recitative, without the help of which it 
would seem that few can read even a chapter of 
the Koran, although they may know it by heart" 

The habitudes of Eastern nations undergo so 
little change in the lapse of ages that, probably, 
these descriptions of things as they are now, 
would differ little frt)m a similarly graphic account 
of the same operations, dated a thousand years 
back. Where the arts of life remain in their 
rude state, all those operations which depend upon 
them continue nearly the sama We may infer 
this from the identity of many implements and 
tools, such as are now seen in Museums, with 
those at present in use in the same countries ; and 
the same inference is warranted by what we meet 
with in the illuminations of ancient manuscripts, 
which often exhibit the usages and methods of 
common life ; just as we see those of China dis- 
played in the decorations of its potteries, and its 
screens. 

^'The paint-brush used by the illuminators of 
Egvpt is made by chewing the end of a reed till 
it IS reduced to filaments, and then nibbling it 
into a proper form the paint-brushes of the 
ancient Egyptians were made in the same way ; 
and excellent brooms for common purposes are 
made at Cairo by beating the thick end of a palm- 
branch till the fibres are separated from the pith; 
the part above which is not beaten, W^omVa^ ^^ 
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handle of the broom. The Abyssinian having 
nibbled and chewed his reed till he thii^s it wiu 
do, proceeds to fill up the spaces between the inked 
outlines with his colours; . . . the colours are 
mixed up with the yolk of an egg, and the 
numerous mistakes and sKps of the brush are cor- 
rected by a wipe from a wet finger or thumb, 
which is geneiully kept ready in the artist's 
mouth during the operation ; and it is lucl^ if he 
does not give it a bite in the agony of composi- 
tion when, with an unsteady hand, the eye of 
some famous saint is smeared all over the nose by 
an unfortunate swerve of the nibbled reed." 

These descriptions of the oriental literary craft, 
may perhaps fail to bring before us what might 
have been witnessed in the copying-room of a 
Greek monastery a thousand years ago ; but as to 
the technical p^ of the operation it was not even 
then in a much higher state of efficiency. For it 
appears that copies executed in what, to Europeans, 
seems the rudest manner — as to apparatus, and 
implements, and accommodation — are often of 
great beauty — the patient skill and adroitness of 
the scribe and artist, who is never hurried in his 
work, making up for the deficiences of his 
appointments. 

Mr. Curzon's explorations in these Nitrian 
monasteries, although not the first that had been 
made by European travellers and scholars, had 
the effect of drawing the attention of learned 
persons afresh towards them ; and the result has 
Deen to bring to light very many literary treasures 
which otherwise must soon have fallen into a state 
of irrecoverable decay. Of these restored trea- 
Bures, a very remaikseXAj^ ^'saxci^^ \n3^ H^svsX. \^ss^ 
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come before the world; and the reader may 
inspect it, if he has the opportuiity to take in 
hand a smnptuons qnartOy entitled, ^^ Remains of 
a very ancient Recension of the Four Gh)spels in 
Syriac, hitherto unknown in Europe ; discovered, 
edited, and translated by William Cureton, D.B., 
&c., 1868." 

The accoxmt which the learned editor gives of 
this volume agrees well with that idea of th^ 
course of things in the Nitrian monasteries which 
has been brought before us in Mr. Curzon's de- 
scriptions of what he found there. From his 
Preface we learn that — 

''The manuscript from which the text of the 
Fragments of the Gospels contained in this volume 
has been printed, was one of those obtained in the 
year 1842, by Archdeacon Tattam, firom the 
Syrian monastery, dedicated to St. Mary Deipara, 
Mother of God, in the valley of the Natron lakes. 
It consisted of portions of three ancient copies, 
bound together to form a volume of the Four 
Gospels, with a few leaves in a more recent hand, 
added to make up the deficiencies." 

A note added to the last leaf of the volume is 
such as is commonly found at the end of similar 
manuscripts. In it the copyist dedicates his labour 
to the glory of the Holy Trinity, and commends 
himselito the prayers of those who may read it — 
these rendered efficacious throus^h the prayers of 
" the Mother of God, and of aS the saints con- 
tinually." This note bears date in the year 1533 
of the Greek reckoning, which corresponds with 
the year 1221 a.d. The leaf upon which this 
note occurs, and which contains some verses of St>« 
Luke'5 Gospel, is a palimpsest veWxrax* " \i\ii^ 
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was formerly a part of a manuscript of tlie sixth 
or seventh century, and originally contained a 
portion of the mrst chapter of St Luke, in 
Syriac.'* 

On the first leaf of the same volume, there ib a 
note in a more ancient hand ; to this effect : — 

*' This book belonged to the monk Habibai, who 
presented it to the holy convent of the Church of 
Deipara, belonging to the Syrians in the Desert of 
Scete. May God, abounding in mercies and com- 
passion, for the sake of whose glorious name he 
set apart and gave this spiritual treasure, forgive 
his sms, and pardon his deficiencies, and number 
him among His own elect in the day of the 
resurrection of his friends, through the prayers of 
all the circle of the saints ! Amen, Amen. — Son 
of the living God, at the hour of Thy judgmenti 
spare the sinner who wrote this ! " 

The way in which this volume was put together 
is characteristic of the times in which it was done, 
and of that union of religious feeling and of 
literary (not heedlessness but) inobservance, which 
attach to the monastic mode of life after it has 
subsided into its inert and mindless condition. 
Dr. Cureton says that ''the volumes containing the 
fragments that are now published, were taken, as 
it would appear, almost by hazard, without any 
other consideration than that of their being of 
the same size, and then arranged so as to form a 
complete copy of the Four Gospels. There were 
several other volumes in the Nitrian Library made 
up in this manner. The person who arranged 
them seems to have had no idea of selecting the 
scattered parts of the &am.e original volume, which 
had fallen to pieces, Wt iiaBtA^ Vi\k3KH^ \akfisck\\\ft 
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first leaves wliicli came to hi^ hand, wliich would 
serve to complete a copy of the Gospels, and then 
to have bound them together. In this way it 
came to pass, that parts of three or four manu- 
scripts were found mixed up with three or four 
others, written at different tmies, and by different 
scribes ; and sometimes, indeed, not even of the 
same exact size, apparently without regard to any 
other circumstance than merely to render the 
context perfect." 

So far as could be done, this intermixture of 
leaves has been remedied, by bringing the corres- 
ponding portions of the same copy again into 
their original juxtaposition, so as to constitute 
continuous copies of several different manuscripts. 
Within the one volume, such as it had been ob- 
tained from the Nitrian monastery, there were 
included some leaves of thick vellum, apparently 
transcribed in the sixth or seventh century, and 
written in a very large, bold hand, with divisions 
of sections — some of very thin and white vellum, 
in a large hand, in two columns, similar to the 
former ; but apparently rather older ; and some in 
a different style and of other dates. 

Dr. Cureton expresses his belief (as to portions 
at least) of what has thus been recovered, that 
they were transcribed in or about the middle of 
the fifth centuiy ; and that they represent a text 
—especially so mr as concerns the recovered por- 
tions of the Gospel of St. Matthew — ^which has 
been unknown to European scholars; and is, 
therefore, '^of the highest importance for the 
critical arrangement of the text of the Gospels." 

The use to be made of this ancient copy i<& wot 
a subject properly belonging to this vo\wTCka\ \svi^ 
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it will be well that the reader should bring into 
his own view the highly significant facts that are^ 
as we may say, linked together in an instance of 
this sort. Let us then recount them: and we 
may do so with the more satisfaction, inasmuch ^ 
they are now so recently made public; and be- 
cause, also, the instance, taken in all its circum- 
stances, may stand as fairly representatiye of very 
many of those which constitute the evidence 
adducible in proof of the same transmission of 
ancient books to modem times. 

The Church writers of the fourth and fifth 
centuries make frequent references to the monastic 
establishments of the Scetic desert* In these 
religious houses, well-ordered and amply furnished 
as they were in those times, the business of copy- 
ing books was a principal occupation of such of 
the recluses as were incuned by their habits and 
tastes to pursue it. There are notices of these 
establishments from time to time, down to the 
Mahometan era; when, although some of the 
monasteries were dismantled or plundered, more 
of them were treated indulgently, or even reveren- 
tially, by the Arabian conquerors. Several Sara- 
cenic writers mention the Nitrian monasteries in 
a style of oriental encomium. With varying 
fortunes, the principal of them — ^that especially of 
St Mary Deipara — ^maintained their existence, 
and were, at times, even in a fiourishing condition, 
during what are called the Dark Age& Great 
additions were made to the libraries, and particu- 
larly in the class of Syriac and Aramaic books, 
which had been brought from similar establish- 

* These axe, Pa\l&di\i&, 'EnAohms, Socrates, Jerome, Bafinnfl, 
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lents in Mesopotamia and the remoter East. 
Dcidental notices in evidence of the continuance, 
Qd, to some extent, of what we may call the 
it^ty, of four or five of these Nitrian religious 
onses, may be collected from the writers, in 
iccession, who refer to Egypt, and to its eccle- 
lastical affairs-— down to modem times — or, as we 
tiould say, to the revival of learning in Europe. 
LB Arabian author of the fifteenth century 
GBrms that the monasteries, formerly a hundred 
1 number, were, in his time, seven only^ but 
e specifies that of St. Macarius, and speaks of 
!; as a fine building, though its occupants were 

BW. 

From about this time, therefore — ^namely, from 
he fifteenth century, and until our own times — 
hese ancient structures, with their dosing inhabit- 
nts, the mindless guardians of whatever they 
light contain — ^have remained as sepulchres, sub- 
Bcted to no other invasions or spoliations than 
hose of Time. The dust of one year has settled 
lown upon the dust of preceding years, in these 
ven-like vaults, through the tranquil lapse of 
our centuries. Some peculiar circumstances have 
ontributed to ensure the preservation of the 
oanuscripts hoarded in these tombs, and these 
lught to be kept in view. Among those are, first, 
he slumbering ignorance of the monks, together 
nth the unknowing superstition with which they 
^ard their libraries: along with this is the 
ealousy of the monks toward their abbots; the 
brethren always suspecting their superiors of an 
ntention to purloin, and to make a commerce 
nth, the books which were held to be the property 
»f the community. Again, there ia lo \>^ lioVivs^^ 
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a usage of the copyists, and of the owners of 
costly manuscripts— namely, that of subjoining a 
note to the last page of a book, imprecating curses 
upon any one who should dare, at any distant 
time, to dispose of, or to alienate the book for his 
private advantage. Not the least efiEective of 
these conservative circumstances has been this*— 
that, in some instances, the entire contents of a 
monastic library have — ^in some moment of danger, 
while an enemy was thundering at the gate — ^been 
huddled into a cellar or a vault, and there covered 
with rubbish — safe for a hundred years or more. 
It was just in this condition that a large portion 
of the manuscripts which are now carefully pre- 
served in the British Museum, was discovered by 
those who have ktely succeeded in bringing them 
off. 

In the lapse of these last four centuries, the 
monasteries of the Egyptian desert have frequently 
been visited by European travellers and men of 
learning. Among these was Robert Huntington, 
afterwards bishop of Baphoe, whose collection oif 
Oriental manuscripts has found its home in the 
Bodleian Library : this visit was in the year 1678 
or 1679. The celebrated Joseph Simon Asseman, 
in the year 1716, who had been preceded by 
his cousin Elias, examined these collections and 
brought away, to enrich the Vatican, a small 
number of books — ^Arabic, Coptic, and Syriac. 
About the same time the Jesuit Claude Sicard 
visited those of the monasteries that were still 
inhabited, and found the books packed in chests, 
covered with dust, and in a neglected condition ; 
they were stowed away in the tower or keep (above 
mentioned). 
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Qustration of what we have said concerning 
rsistence of the monks in revising ta part 
heir books, we may cite the evidence of a 
er — the Sieur Granger, who visited the 
1 monasteries in the year 1730. He says, 
lie buildings at that time were falling into 
and the dust destroying the boo^ and 
cripts, of which the monks made no use 
irer. Their own patriarch had represented 
im that the sum which the books would 
^ would be sufficient to enable them to 
) their churches and to rebuild their cells : 
ley declared they would rather be buried in 
ins. Lord Prudhoe visited the monasteries 
S, After much difficulty he ffot access to a 
►er in which was a trap-door, tnrough which 
escended, candle in hand, to examine the 
cripts, where books and parts of books, and 
•ed leaves, in Coptic, Ethiopic, Syriac, and 
3, were lying in a mass on which," he says, 
)od. ... To appearance it seemed as if, 
le sudden emergency, the whole library had 
hrown for security down this trap-door, and 
hey had remained undisturbed in their dust 
5glect for some centuries."* 
his manner it is that we feel our way from 
y to century, keeping an eye all tne way 
those remains of a distant time, the sa& 
lission of which is our immediate theme. 
B transit we are now reaching the shore of 
tnes we live in. Those fragments of the 
Is which already we have mentioned, and 

acconnt in fall of these researches appeared in No. 
3f the Quarterly Eeview (1845), and afterwards in the 
!gh Review. 
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many other liighly important manuscripts, whicli 
are now in the firitish Museum, were obtained 
at different times by Dr. Tattam (Archdeacon of 
Bedford), who twice visited Egypt expressly 
for this purpose. In one of these monasteriesi 
in a yault, the manuscripts and fragments of 
books coyered the floor, eight inches deep, where 
they had laid, apparently many years. As many 
as 317 books, entire or in part, were then pur- 
chased, and they safely reached their destination : 
most of them are on vellum ; some on paper-^ 
all in Syriac, Aramaic, or Coptic; and thesoi 
with those before obtained, made 360 volumes 
of manuscripts. Some of these volumes contaia 
two, three, or four distinct works, written at 
different periods, but bound up together: — alto- 
gether perhaps containing not fewer than a 
thousand manuscripts — derived from Mesopota- 
mia, Syria, and Effvpt, and belonging to di£krent 
times, from the fiuh to the thirteenth century. 
In fact, it now appears that a few of them are of 
a much higher antiquity than the fifth century. 

In the course of time, as the Mahometan in- 
fluence extended itself throughout the East, and 
became more and more exclusive and intolerant, 
the Christian recluses of Mesopotamia, Syria, and 
Arabia ^adually retired, or were driven west- 
ward, brmging with them, when they could do so, 
their books. Thus it was that the monasteries 
of the Egjrptian desert became stored with these 
manuscripts in the languages of the East, and 
especially of Syria and Arabia. 

The separate books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, or fragments of them, abound in these 
recovered stores. XaIut^V.^, ^\id Live^ of the 
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Saints^ the spurious Gospels also, and the works 
of the early Christian writers, together with the 
canons of Councils, are also largely present 
among them ; and altogether, many additions 
to religioiis literature, and some few to classic 
literature, have hence accrued. Among these 
recoveries, in the department of Christian litera- 
ture, we should name the three Epistles of St. 
Ignatius — ^believed to be the only genuine epistles 
of this father. Fragments aLso of what are 
termed the Festal Epistles of St. Athanasius, in 
Syriac, have been found in the same manner; 
and the circumstances attaching to this one 
instance, as narrated by the learned editor, are 
so characteristic of the times and places which 
we have now in view, that they may properly 
be reported in this place ; the more so because 
the pubKcations in which these accounts first 
appeared, are of a kind rarely coming imder 
the eye of general readers. 

It was the custom of the patriarchs — and thus 
of Athanasius, during the forty years of his 
official life — ^to address a circular-letter each year 
to his clergy, informing them of the day in 
which the "^LSter solemmties were to be observed. 
Nothing more than some fragments of these 
Epistles, in the Greek original, had reached 
modem times. But it is now a Syriac version 
of many of them that has come to light. 

The treasures of Syriac literature obtained by 
Dr. Tattam, in Egypt, as we have already men- 
tioned, were deposited in the British Museum : 
it was a vast mass — a chaos of manuscripts and 
fragments ; there were volumes and parts of 
volumes, and single sheets, and torn ii^gaxfisoX^ 

Q 
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of sheets, ^g& <uid sn^dL This mass of eom- 
mingled materials was consigned to the care of 
Dr. Oitretony as belonging to his department; 
and it became his duty to examine, and to r^rt 
conoeming the whole — a task which se^Enea ts 
defy human skill and industry. This labour> 
which at first appeared to need no addition, was, 
howeyer> afterwards doubled by the arriyal of 
another mass, almost equal to the first; for the 
hoi had transpired that the monks, who reoeiyed 
payment as for their entire library, had contriyed 
to hold back a large portion of the whole ; which, 
howeyer, was afterwards obtained by means of a 
furthcor payment 

A laborious adjustment of these materially-*' 
part to part-^resmted in bringing to light seyenJ 
Syriac yersions of treatises of which the tiller 
were known, but of which the Gbeek original^ 
haye beem lost. Among these, and claiming to be 
noticed, are some of the writings of Eusebius, the 
ecclesiastical historian ; and with them the llieo* 
phania, or " Manifestation of Christ," of which an 
English translation has been published, by the 
late Dr. Lee. The manuscript of this Syriao 
work appears, by dates attached to it, to be not 
less than fifteen hundred years old, and in fact 
to haye been written a few years only later 
than the time of the publication of the original 
treatise. 

A curious circumstance co^nected with one of 
these ancient manuscripts is mentioned by Dr. 
Cureton. To one of the leayes of this manuscript 
-^midway in the yolume, there is attached a note 
to this effect : " Behold, my brethren, if it should 
happen that the endL oi Xoi^ ^si^<si^ \y^^k should 
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be torn off and lost, together witk the writer 'i» 
subeeription and termination, it was written at 
the end of it thns : viz., that this book was written 
at Orrhoa, a city of Mesopotamia (Edessa), by the 
hands of a man named Jacob, in the year seven 
hundred and twenty-three, in the month Tishria 
the latter it was completed; and agreeably to 
what was written there, I have written also here, 
without addition, and which I wrote in the year 
one thousand and three hundred and ninety-eight^ 
of the era of the Gfreeks." 

These dates, according to our era, eorrespond 
with the years A.d. 411, for the time of the 
trans(»ription of the volume, and a.i>. 1086 for 
liiat of the note. What this writer anticipated as 
probable did actually take place ; for the end of 
the lAieet containing the ori^al note of the 
oopyist had been torn off and lost ; how small 
then appeared the probability that the actual 
fragment should have escaped so many risks of 
utter destruction, and that it should be recovered. 
Yet so it was ! In the mass of framients which 
were afterwards obtained, and brought to England, 
tiiere were several bundles, promiscuously made 
up,, and consisting of separate leaves or parts of 
leaves, which were in fact the gathering's and 
sweepings from the floor, after the prmcipal 
volumes had been taken up. 

" One by one,'* says Dr. Oureton, " I imtied the 
bundles (tner^ were about twenty) and diligently 
^d eagerly examined their contents. As I 
opened the fourth I was delighted at recognising^ 
two pieces belonging to one of the leaves of this 
precious book ; m the next I found a thiid'. «xA 
now, reader, if thou hast any love lot ^<^ xqk^t^ 
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of antiquity ; if thou feelest any kindred enthu- 
siasm in such pursuits as these ; if thou hast ever 
known the satisfaction of having a dim expecta- 
tion gradually brightened into reality^ and an 
anxious research rewarded with success^ — ^things 
that but rarely happen to us in this world of dis- 
appointment—I leave it to thine own imagination 
to paint the sensations which I experienced at 
that moment, when the loosing of the cord of the 
seventh bundle disclosed to my sight a small frag- 
ment of beautiful velliun, in a well-known hand, 
upon which I read the following words/' . . . 

These words were those of the original copyist, 
which had been copied as above mentioned, and 
attached to another part of the voliune, and which 
fixed its date to the time above stated. This note 
had itself been torn, yet enough of it remained 
entire to verify the facts that have been reported^ 
The first sent^ce of this note is written m red, 
the second in yellow, and the third in black. 
Dr. Cureton thus presents to view the series of 
facts connected with this manuscript; and the 
statement of them, which we abridge, is quite per- 
tinent to our present purpose. It was written in 
the country which was tne birth-place of Abra- 
ham, the Father of the Faithful, and the city 
whose king was the first sovereign who embraced 
Christianity ; it was written in the year of our 
Lord 41 L It was subsequently transported to the 
valley of the Ascetics, in Egypt, probably in a.d. 
931, and presented to the monastery of St. Mary 
Deipara. In a.d. 1086, some person with careful 
foresight, fearing lest the memorial of the tran- 
BcripUon of so valuable a book should be lost, took 
the precaution to copy \\. Vo^ ^^ \s^ of the 
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volume. At what time in the lapse of centuries 
this fear was realised is not known ; but'when the 
volimie came to light in 1839, this had taken 
place ; and in that year it was transferred from 
the solitude of the African desert to London. 
Three years later two fragments of it followed it 
to England; and in 1847, other portions were 
found and restored to their places in it ; and then 
also the transcriber's own notification of the date 
of his labours were found in a heap of fragments, 
and was attached to the leaf whence it had been 
torn. Through so many chances, and in traversing 
countries of Asia, Africa, and Europe, it has held 
its way through a period of one thousand four 
hundred and thirty-six years. Here then is an 
instance in point, establishing the fact of the 
safe transmission of ancient books to modem 
times: 

Other instances, not less striking than this, are 
reported in the pamphlet whence we have derived 
the one here brought forward. One of these is 
that of a palimpsest, upon which was discovered 
the traces of a very ancient copy of the Iliad — 
legible beneath a Syriac version of an obscure 
author. 

The subscriptions of the monastic copyists are 
characteristic of the times, and of the feelings 
of the men to whose assiduity we are indebted 
for whatever we possess of acquaintance with 
antiquity. The following may be cited as an 
instfi^ce, and it is one among many of a similar 
kind: — 

" This book belongs to Daniel, a secular pres- 
byter and visitor of the province of Amida^ m\^<;i 
gave diligence and procured it fox ^<^^^Tk!^%^ ^^ 
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himself and of those who, possessed with the same 
object of loTe of divine instructiony may approach 
ity and desire to profit their lives by the truth that 
is in it. But the poor Simeon^ presbyter and a 
recluse, who is in the holy oonvent of my Lord 
Simeon of Cartamin, transcribed it. May every 
one therefore, who asks for it^ that he may read in 
it» or write from it, for the sake of the love of Ged, 
pray for him who gave diligence and obtained it, 
and for the smbe, that he maj^ find mercy in the 
day of judgment) like the thief who was on the 
right hand (of the cross), through the prayers of 
all the saints, and more particularly of the holy 
and glorious and p^rpcrtual Virgin, the Mother of 
God, Mary. Amen, and Amen» and Amen.*' 
Another of these subscriptions ends thus >— 
** Whosoever removeth this volume from this 
same mentioned convent, may the anger of the 
Lord overtake him, in this world, and in the next, 
to all eternity. Amen." 

These imprecations were not impotent forms; 
for they took great hold of the mmdB and con- 
£cienoes of those who had the custody of the 
literary treasures of each monastery; and the 
instances are frequent in which a reHgious (we 
«hould not call it a superstitious) fear, availed to 
counterbalance the sordid motive to which col- 
lectors of MSS. made their appeal. Shall we 
either blame or contemn the needy brethren who 
professed their readiness to be buried under the 
ruins of their monasteries rather than violate th^ 
consciences by accepting gold for their books P 
These scruples — if such a word should be used in 
this instance— have at kngth given way, and 
Europe — or the learned, ^ou^wi^ \Xr— -^rSi tam 
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to good accoimt tba spoils that have beoi thus 
4»btaiiiecL 

Jttst above (p. 243), we have bioaght forward 
an instance in wMcli we are able, with certainty^ 
to track our path from the Printing Press of tins 
vety year^ in following upward the history of a 
Manuscript to the remote age of the vopyist by 
whom it was executed. Another instance, varying 
from tins in its daroumstances, has just nbw made 
its long^esked appearanca What we refer to is 
Cardinal Mai^s edition — ^in five quarto volumes'^ 
of l^e celebrated Vatican Manuscript of the Old 
and New Testament (the former is^ of course^ the 
Oreek of the Septua^t). It has long been 
iQiown that the Vatican ^library contained m 
manuscript of high antiquity^ and great value; 
but whicn was guarded with so muoh jealousy 
that a glimpse of it-^^^or, at most, a brief examina- 
tioti of a few places in it, was the utmost &vour 
&at could be obtained from thd papal authorities. 
Several Biblical scholars had visited Home for the 
ttpress purpose of inq^ecting, or examining, these 
precious remains ; but with uttle sttoceiBS» One of 
l^e last of these— ^I>r« Ttegelles'^thus describes 
it.— 

''^ Diis MS. is on very thin vellum ; the letters 
are small, regularly formed uncials; tluree columns 
are on each pa^ (with some exceptions): the 
original writer maced neither accents nor breath- 
bigs, but these have been added by a later hand ; 
they i^re, however, so delicately written^ and with 
ink which has so muoh fsded in colour (i£ indeed 
it ever were thoroughly black), that some who 
have carefully examine the MS. have thought 
ihAt the accenta and breathings wexeuo^^d^d^i^^cjiQAi 
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to what was originally written. It is^ however, 
an established fact, that they did proceed from a 
later corrector: this is proved by microscopic 
examination, and also from their omission in 
places in which the later hand introduced a cor- 
rection ; and also it may be remarked, that if the 
original copyist had written these fine strokes 
with the same ink as the letters, they would, of 
course, have faded in the same proportion, and 
thus would now be discernible only with diffi- 
culty. 

" The appearance of this MS. now is peculiar; 
for after the older ink had considerably fiEtded, 
some one took the trouble of retoucmng the 
letters throughout; this was probably done to 
make them more legible for actual use. When, 
however, this restorer differed from the original 
copyist in orthography, he left letters untouched; 
and sometimes, ne appears to have corrected the 
readings, or, at least, they are corrected in ink of 
a similar colour ; and in cursive letters. 

''This MS. is void of interpimction ; and the 
only resemblance to it is foimd in a small space 
being lefb between the letters where a new section 
begins. The initial letters, as lefb by the first 
copyist, are not larger than the rest ; but a later 
hand has added a large initial letter in the 
margin, and has erased (wholly or partially) the 
original initial'' 

It is affirmed of this Vatican Manuscript, that 
''its antiquity is shown by its palaeographic 
peculiarities, me letters even resembling, in many 
respects, those foimd in the Herculanean Rolls; 
the form of the book, the six columns at each 
opening resembling^ m aY^^^^^^>^^^ ^ little a 
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portion of a rolled book; the uniformity of the 
letters, and the absence of all punctuation:^' all 
these points are regarded as indicative of a high 
antiquity. Dr. Tregelles adds that he had just 
received a single skm of an Hebrew roll ; and the 
general effect of that portion of a book of the 
rolled form, when looked at by itself, singularly 
resembles one paee of the Codex Yaticanus . . . 
the history of this Hebrew fra^ent is peculiar, 
for it was found in a dry shaft beneath the 
Mosque of Omar, at Jerusalem — ^the ancient site 
of tiie Temple. The three columns contain 
Genesis xxii. 1 — ^xxiv. 26. The material is a red 
skin, prepared for writing on one side only. 

A Mthful edition of this noted manuscript had 
lonff been looked for by those engaged m the 
criticism of the Scriptures; and this has at length 
been given to the world. During many years, 
the late Cardinal Mai had been engaged in 
accomplishing this task ; and though he did not 
. live to see it actually published, he had made 
provisions for its appearance. With what relates 
to the exactness of this edition we have nothing 
to do in this place: — ^it is said to be not altogether 
faultless; but perhaps it is as little chargeable 
with errors as ought to be expected, the immensity 
of the labour in carrying it through the press 
being duly considered. 

The faultiness of the manuscript — the mis- 
chances, and the oversights of the origiaal scribe, 
are matters immediately connected with our 
subject ; and it may be proper briefly to refer to 
them:* in truth, a knomedge of the usual extent 

* Tho reader who is » student in Biblical critiei&m T(n\l\3i<u^ 
▼here to look for precise izzformation on this g£o\m^ 
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of such errors^ aiid of the aourcefi of them, 
decisiTely to t^ngthen a reasonable oonfide 
the general trustworthiness of the literary te 
of remote times. So much of human i 
attaches to these^ as to all other labours c 
hundan head and hand, as should exclude e 
or Superstitious regard to them ;-^7et the ai 
of error is far from being enough to shake ou 
fidenoe in the genuineness and integrity of 
l^reoious xelios oif antiquity — ^taken as a whol 
Some considerable portions of the origina 
have, in the lapse of ages, been torn away, i 
from it ;— or in some way they have pensh 
as to the deficiency at the end, the wanting 
may perhaps ne^er have been added t-^^thei 
the conduding portions of the Epistle i 
fiehfews) the three Pastoral epistles, an 
Apocalypse. These chasms have, however 
supplied by copyists of a later age. The 
of the oriffinal copyist are such as must atti 
labours of this kmd, in which the writer 
trusts to his eye, in looking to his exempli 
to his ear, in listening to a reader. Each 
has its disadvantages; in the one case, wc 
mmilar appearance are easily taken, the o: 
the other, even when the substitution mai 
been p)x)ductive of an absurd reading;—! 
min<^of the writer may have gone for a m 
--like ihe fool's eye&-4o the ends of the 
In this ntode also a clause may easily hav^ 
omitted^ or even an entire line dropped out 
place. In the latter mode-^when a : 
dictates, word by word—to the writer, the 
mischances may have had place ; and in ad 
to these, there wt31 \ift ^^^ m\^KeaT\ug« < 
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soribe, and the faulty enunciations of the reader. 
On the whole, the errors are such as indioate, 
what man at the best is liable to — ^momentanr 
iapses of attention, notwithstandinj? even a high 
rate of habitual accuracy, and of conscientious 
care; they are not more than may thus be ac- 
counted for ; and as to the damage thence arising; 
it is quite inconsiderable; for while one copyist 
nods, another is awake ; and as to the Scriptures, 
the abundance of manuscripts, and of quotations, 
and of •ancient versions, is such as to reduce the 
instances of really ambiguous and important read- 
ings to a very small number ; and of these-^few 
MB they are — ^very few affect at all any article of 
our belief, or any moral precept The general 
inference is this — ^that, while the aids of erudite 
oritioism are indispensable, for securing to us the 
possession of a text — ^the best that may now be 
pMsiUe — ^no text which it is possible at this time 
to obtain, can deserve that sort of superstitious 
fegeixd with which acme religious persons would 
lean look at the Bible in their hand. The most 
fietulty text in existence may safely be regarded 
is a true and trustworthy conveyance of ihe mes- 
sage of eternal life; and also as a true and a 
trustworthy expression of that moral code accord- 
inff to which all actions will be judged. Souk 
mwi not j^rish, nor even be endangered, tjjirough 
sfroneous readings; nor in any single instance 
will it appear that the conduct and temper that 
an becoming to a Clhristian will have been tar- 
lushed, or in any manner made less ornamental, 
beoause an ancient transcriber of the Gospels or 
il^tikB has writtoi ^fuU, where he ought to have 
written v/ftf^. 
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The history and description of several noted I 
ancient manuscripts of the Scriptures, similar to 
that of the Vatican Manuscript, might here be 
brought forward, if it were useM to do so ; but, 
in regard to our present purpose, it miay be more 
serviceable to fix the reader's attention upon this 
' one instance, and to insist, for a moment, upon 
the value of the facts, of which it is a sample. 

We have then before us — ^let us suppose it— 
now on our table — ^five bulky quarto volumes, 
printed at Home about fourteen years ago, but 
ust now brought forward. These volumes con- 
^ain the Greek version of the Old Testamenlr- 
the Septuagint — and the Greek of the New Tes- 
tament — and the editor informs us that tibey are 
printed from a manuscript which has long been 
stored in the Vatican library. This manuscript 
has in fact been seen, and m part examined, \fj 
a succession of European scholars, during the 
course of three centuries past ; and a portion of 
it was long ago given to the world in a printed 
edition. At what time, or in what manner, this 
manuscript came to be where now it is found, is 
not known, nor are these facts of much conse- 
quence ; for when it is examined by those whose 
studies and habits have made them familiar wiA 
literary antiquarian relics — ^those who " by reason 
of use have their senses exercised '' to judge of 
things that differ, such persons, in narrowly in- 
specting the material — ^the vellum — ^the ink — ^the 
form and disposition of the colours — the charac- 
ter of the letters — ^the juxtaposition of words— 
the species of sectional division, as compared 
with the sectional diviaions prevalent at di^rent 
times: — ^these and o\ke;£ Tm£L>)^ ^S&^adsc^K^t^s^ 
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being considered — these skilled persons differ 
little in their judgment as to the date of the 
manuscript, and agree in fixing a time about the 
middle of the fourth century, when it passed from 
under the hand of an assiduous, and on the whole, 
a careful copyist. We are landed, therefore, let 
us say — ^in the mid years of that century when 
Christianity had everywhere got the ascendancy ; 
or some time during the reigns of Constans and 
Gonstantius. 

. Now the possession of so large a quantity of 
v«ry costly material — ^the finest velliun, and the 
<iommand of so much time as must have been em- 
ployed in executing a careftil and uniform copy, 
m uncial letters, of the Old and New Testament, 
are evidence of the fact that the copyist was in 
a position favourable for accomplishing his task 
in an efficient manner; nor can it De doubted 
that he would take proportionate care to select a 
manuscript — as his exemplar — the best he could 
find. Probably he would provide himself with 
several such manuscripts for purposes of collation, 
in doubtM instances; he would seek for the 
oldest manuscripts that might be then obtainable. 
In supposing so much as this, we assimie only 
what it is reasonable to assume. But a manu- 
script which, in the middle of the fourth century, 
wpmd be accounted ancient — we are now thinking 
of the New Testament — ^must have been, at the 
least — a himdred and fifty, or two himdred years 
old. We have now in our hands a zreat nimiber of 
MSS. that are undoubtedly more tnan a thousand 
years old — two hundred years therefore comes far 
within the range of the ordinary longevity of 
books 022 vellum. 
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Take it as probable that the copyist whose 
labours are before us in the Vatican Manuseril^ 
had on his table manusoripts that were two hxoip 
dred years old^ and then these will have booft 
executed during the reign of Antoninus Pius^ ax^ 
in Egypt probably. But now I have on my tald^ 
what may enable me to form an opinion of tho 
value of the manuscripts which the transorifaor 
of the Vatican Manuscript had then on his table; 
for I have before me the voluminous works, of tibft 
Christian writers of that very time — such as 
Justin Martyr, Tatian, Athenagoras^ Irenarai^ 
Clement of Alexandria, Hermias, Origen» aad) 
others :-^not to come down to a later tm)& 
These works have reached modem times through 
various and independent channels; they hsM 
come abroad, drawn forth from hiding-placefl^ 
widely apart. But now these various writing^ 
abound with quotations from the canonical booksi; 
and although these quotations are not always 
exact in the wording, they are mainly identiou 
with the text of the Vatican. Manuscript. I taiQ» 
to one of the above-named writers — Clemeiif 
Alexandrinus. The passages in the Old Testis* 
ment which he either refers to explicitly, at 
(quotes verbatim, are so many, that they make • 
Ust which filk not fewer than twelve folio pagea^ 
double columns. Now, in turning to the plaioBf 
where these citations occur, and in comparinj^ 
them with the Vatican Septuagint, I find them lift 
correspond, word for word, in a large proportioifr 
of instances. Clement, it is evident, had befon 
him a Greek version of the Old Testament, which 
was mainly the same as the manuscript from 
which the Vatican IfiS. ^^ &sm^4. But now, 
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iglit be imagined that a modem editor o£ 
t had made alterations in the text, with 
w of bringing these quotations into con* 

with the Vatican Septuagint, an^ such 
tion as this is excluded by the fact that» 
lent instances, there are variations in the 
^ of quotations ; it hence appears that the 
Las not done what I might conjecture that 
dd do. Besides, it is not one ancient 
but very many that quotb the Old Testa- 
reely, and frequently; sometimes they do 
1 perfect accuracy, sometimes with less 
but yet they do it so as to famish over- 
nt evidence of the fact that the Greek 

of the Old Testament, such as we now 
in the Vatican Manuscript was familiarly 
to, and was in the hands of, the Christian 
oity at that early time; — as it had been 
buries before that time. 
Iiave thus adduced a few instances in which 
story of particular manuscripts may be 
ap from the present time to a remote age 

a thousand — some fourteen hundred years, 
limilar instances might be brought forward, 
3re thought necessary, or even useful, so to 
t the reader, if indeed he wishes to acquaint 
' more fiilly with facts of this class, may 
lo so by looking into the catalogues that 
3en published of the manuscripts contained 
principal Kbraries of Europe; or, not to 
fe,r — the Bodleian, Oxford; or that of the 

Museum. The manuscripts in the Museum 
3 Gottonian, the Harleian, those of the« 

Library, Ayspough's, Hargrave's, and the 
wne MSS., of all which collections ^^^^\f^ 
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catalogues have been published. There are, 
besides, in the Museum, several collections of 
Oriental manuscripts, and many recent additions, 
such, for instance, as those that have lately been 
obtained from the Nitrian monasteries, and which 
have been mentioned above. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
PROCESS OF HiarroRic evidence exemplified 

IN THE INSTANCE OF HERODOTUS. 

have now seen in what way, and liable to 

conditions, the mass of ancient literature^ 
ding the Holy Scriptures, has been sent for- ' 
. through the long track of centuries inter- 
ig between the times of its production and 
revival of learning, and the employment of 
)rinting-press, in these modem timea 
liat I now propose to do is to place before the 
Br — in a single and a very signal instance, the 
e historic process ; or that method of pro- 
Lng by means of which we, at this time, may 

our way retrogressively upwards, along the 
. road of history from this, our nineteenth 
my, to the times — four and five hundred years 
re the Christian era. This journey is not of 
extent than two thousand five himdred years, 

it brings us to the time of the last of the 
rew prophets. 

very frequent phrase in historical writings of 
sort relating to antiquity is this, " Herodotus 
rms us, so and so/' Now my questions in 
ing this, are these :-—" This Herodotus, who 

heP When did he liveP What did he 
jQ? and how do I know that the \;)oc^ ^VvStiL 
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bear his name on the title-page were written by 
any such person, or at the time to which they are 
usually assigned P And then, supposing these 
questions to be answered to my satisfaction, What 
reason haye I for believing that the narratives 
which I find in these books are, in the main, true? 
How does it appear that what I read is history^ 
and is not fiction f 

We select Herodotus as a sample of this pro- 
cess, or this method of historic proof, for several 
reasons: — such as these. This Greek writtf 
stands forward as the ''Father of history ;^^ he 
is the earliest of all extant writers of this class, 
excepting those of the Old Testament; his writ* 
ings embrace a great compass of subjects — ia 
fact, they give us, in outline or in detail, almost 
all we Imow of the nations of a remote antiquity. 
Then there is this peculiar circumstance attaching 
to the writings of this author, that, after having 
been much disparaged in modem times, and his 
credit greatly lowered, he has, within a few years, 
been restored to his place of authority by the 
greater intelligence of recent writers;* and by 
an extension of our knowledge of the countries 
spoken of by him, as to their natural producti(»i8, 
their arts, their works, and their history. Of late 
— and almost every year has done something to 
bring about this result — Herodotus has returned 
to his position; and his assailants and critics 
have, in consequence, fallen out of repute. These 
writings, therefore, are samples at once of the 
authenticity of ancient historvi and of what may 
be called the immortality of historic truth — ^its 
resurrection to a new life, after a peripd ol 
entombment. 
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To begin at the beginning ; — I will now suppose 
that I haye before me several works in English, 
French, German, Italian, Latin, each of them 
purporting to be — "The History of Herodotus, 
translated from the Gh*eek.'' In collating these 
books it becomes evident that they are all derived 
from some one source. But it may be well to 
^ve attention to some facts at this stage of our 
progress. 

We affirm that the Greek text of Herodotus, 
such as it now appears, was extant some time 
before the publication of the earliest printed 
editions. Ostensible and tangible proof of what 
we here allege, is afforded by the existence, at 
the present tmie, as we shall presently state, in 
aeveral public libraries, of many manuscript copies 
of the Greek text, which, by the date affixed to 
them, by the character of the writing, by the 
appearance of the ink, and material, and by th^e 
trstcUtionary history of some of them, are clearly 
attributable to different ages, from the tenth 
4)entnry to the fifteenth. But now if it were 
possible to suppose that all these copies were 
derived from one MS., and that one a forgery of 
a late date, an examination and comparison of 
them, and a comparison of the manuscripts with 
the printed editions, will furnish several special 
demonstrations of the point affirmed. In 1474, 
twenty-eight years before the appearance of the 
first printed edition of the Greek text, Laurentius 
^alla, an Italian scholar, published at Venice a 
Latin translation of Herodotus, purporting to 
have been made from the Greek. Now if, in 
comparing this translation^ with the Qrtob^LTCLVsxM- 
maipts that are atill extant, it were aaV^ ntV^^ 
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is the original, the Latin or the Greek ? no one 
acquainted with the structure of language could 
hesitate in declaring for the latter ; for in the 
Latin (as in eyery translation) ellipses are sup^ 
plied, exegetical and connective phrases are 
introduced ; and what is still more decisive, there 
are many passages in the Greek where an obvious 
and consistent sense is evidently misunderstood in 
the Latin ; for Valla seems, from all his transla- 
tions, to have been but imperfectly acquainted 
with the Greek language. In such instances the 
occasion of the translator's error may often be 
detected ; by which means incontestable proof is 
afforded of the fact now supposed to be questioned, 
namely — that the Greek is the original, and the 
Latin the translation. Again : The Latin, as 
compared with the Greek, is deficient in many 
entire paragraphs, and in many single 8entence& 
In the Greek these passages are one with the 
context ; but in the Latin, the hiatus is either 
abrupt and apparent, or it is concealed by a con- 
nective sentence, evidently inserted as a link 
between the disjoined portions of the text Now, 
when evidence Uke this is presented, we need not 
lay stress upon the traditionary history of parti- 
cular manuscripts, nor upon their apparent anti- 
quity, nor upon the genuineness of the dates 
affixed to them ; for from the facts actually before 
us, we can draw only one inferenca Without 
going further, therefore, we may conclude with 
certainty, that several Greek manuscripts of 
Herodotus were in existence some time before 
the publication of the printed editions ; and by 
consequence, ttie aNen!cistL\fi» Q»t the first editors 
are confirmed, wVlo ii^^x^ ^^\» ^^^ ^ssr^^ 
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their text from manuscripts — already known to 
the learned. 

The Ghreek text of Herodotus was, for the first 
time, printed by Minutius Aldus, at Venice, Sep- 
tember, 1502. Copies of this beautiful and correct 
edition, '' corrected by a collation of many manu* 
scripts," are still extant : — ^it is distinguished by 
its retention of the forms of the Ionic dialect — ^a 
proof that the editor followed a pure and ancient 
manuscript, for the Ionic forms are generally 
lost in those copies, the text of which has passed 
through many transcriptions. This edition, with 
corrections and notes, was reprinted at Basil, in 
1541, and again in 1557, by tfoachim Camerarius. 
In 1570 the Aldine text of Herodotus was printed 
at? Paris, bv Henry Stephens, who does not profess 
himself to haye collated manuscripts. The title- 
page declares that the books were '' ex vetustis 
exemplaribus recogniti :'' but in his second 
edition, Stephens confesses that up to that time 
•he had not been able to procure an ancient copy 
by which to correct the text ; he must, therefore, 
in the phrase just quoted, be imderstood to refer 
to the manuscripts that were consulted by Aldus. 
G. Jungerman, assuming the edition just men- 
tioned as the basis of his own, in whicn however 
he made, without specification, many conjectural 
emendations, printed the Oreek text, at Frank- 
fort, in 1608. This was the first edition in which 
the text was divided into sections, as it now 
appears. The London edition, dated 1679, and 
published under favour of the name of the learned 
Thomas Gale, was derived, without acknowledg- 
ment, from that of Jungerman. Hitherto the 
editions were only successive lepimtft oi ^^ 
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Aldine text ; and came^ therefore, all from a 
single source ; but in 1715, an edition of Hero» 
dotus was published at Leyden, under the care 
of GronoviuSi who collated the former editions 
with some manuscripts before imknown, or not 
examined. A Glasgow edition appeared in 1761 ; 
and two years later that of Wesseling, printed 
at Amsterdam. Some quotations from this editor's 
preface will give the general reader a good idea 
of the method of conducting these literary labours^ 
and of the security afforded for the purity of 
the text of ancient authors. Seyeral German 
and Dutch editions have appeared since that of 
Wesselin^ ; the most esteemed are those of Bor* 
heck, Eeiz, Schaefer, and SchweighsBuser. Of 
the laborious care bestowed by the learned 
editors upon these editions, the following cita- 
tions from their prefaces will giye evidence. 
Wesselinff says : — 

** The K)rms and proprieties of the Ionic dialect 
I have restored, wherever they could be gathered* 
clearly /rom the ancient codices, and have replaced 
some readings which, without cause, had been 
rejected* Innumerable passages I have relieved 
from errors, yet very rarely on mere conjecture, 
and only in those words which the genius of the 
language would not admit ; and in many instances 
have thought it enough just to point out the 
means of amending the text, where it is evidently 
corrupted/' In quoting this passage from Wes- 
seling, Schweighaeuser says, " Neither have we, 
except in a very few places, admitted conjectural 
emendations into the text ; and these only where 
it was evident that all the readings of all the 
existing copies were coxxxx^XftSi, ^^ where, aiv 
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andation presented itself wlucH not merely 
med probabki but which was so clear and 
tain as to need no argument in its favour." 
ry judiciously, this editor refases to impute to 

temerity or ignorance of coppsts all the 
iations £rom the Ionic forms; since it is 
dent that Greek writers who, adopted one oiP 

dialectSy allowed themselves the Uberty of 
asionally using the common forms of the 
guage: he therefore restores the ionicisms 
y when he has the authority of MSS. for so 
ng. Of Wesseling's extreme caution, Schweiff- 
oser thus expresses his opinion :-*-^^ In this 
tion, excepting a few errors, easily corrected, 
some cases which may be open to disputation, 

learned have nothing to complain of; unless 
>e, that, in adopting better readings, warranted 

MSS., as welt as in correcting, on probable 
jecture, some places manifestly faulty in, aU 
lies, the Editor was too timid — so much so, 
eed, that many approved readings which he 
;ht well have admitted into the text, he ven- 
ed not to adopt. And often he preferred to 
ve, untouched, manifest and gross corruptions, 
[ler than to put in their place his own emen- 
ions, or those of others, though decidedly 
proved by himself. As to conjectural emen- 
ions, even in those places where all the MSS. 

plainly in fault, we have seen him» in his 
face, ingenuously confess that he had rather be 
ught too cautious, than too bold: and who 
lid not esteem, — ^yes, and admire,-^ratl^r than 
demn, this illustrious man, blaming his own 
idity in this sort :— *^ In attempting to restore 

iBSignugQ of Herodotus, I have bo^ Ti!^\i>c^<^ 
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often by more than a due timidity ; but such U 
my nature/^ This editor, in his preface, states 
thaty having been ap^ed to, to superintend s 
reprint of Wesseling's Herodotus, he had declined 
doing so, unless he should be able to obtain, from 
the French king's library, the loan of the MSS. of 
Herodotus, there preserved : — ^the troubles of the 
times preventing this, he sought for some one, 
residing at Paris, who would freely undertake the 
irksome and painful toil of coUatmg Wesseling's 
text with all those codices; and at length, by 
means of a learned friend, he met with a young 
man, a native of Greece, who executed the task of 
comparing the text — ^word by word — with the 
five principal manuscripts in the library, and 
making a separate list of the various readmgs in 
each. 

From the mass of variations brought before 
him, the office of the editor is to select that one 
which most recommends itself, either by the 
superior authority of the codex in which it 
appears, or by its particular probability, or 
seeming accordance with the author's style or 
meaning, or with the proprieties of the language! 
And not seldom it happens that the most inferior 
copies have chanced to preserve an evidently 
genuine reading, where the best have, as plainly, 
erred-— "No MS.," an eminent critic has saia, 
"ought to be thought unworthy of being con- 
sulted/* Yet in cases of importance, where there 
may be room for doubt among the existing varia- 
tions, the canon must be obeyed which enjoins 
that, "Codices should rather be weighed than 
numbered/' Although discussions on subjects of 
fills kind cannot but Aoem \xxi\ii\AT^^^dsk%^ end even 
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brivial to general readers — and perhaps absurd, 
when the gravity and strenuousness with which, 
sometimes, the most minute points are argued, is 
obeerved ; yet it ought neyer to be forgotten that 
the credit, the purity , and the consistency of ancient 
literature, are very greatly promoted by the inde- 
fifttigable zeal of those who devote their lives to 
these learned and unattractive labours. 

But I now look into some of the printed edi- 
tions. For instance, here is a small uAio volume, 
in excellent style, as to type, and paper, and 
execution, printed in Paris, mdlxx., and edited by 
Henry Stephens. I have also in hand the edition 
edited by J. Schweighoeuser, in four volumes 
octavo, reprinted in London, 1822; and also a 
more recent edition, namely — ^that of Professor 
GFaisford, in two volumes octavo. Besides these 
there are ten other editions of the Greek text — 
G^erman, Dutch, and English. I open these 
several editions, at hazard — say at the oeginning 
of the third book — ^Thalia; I find that they 
correspond, word for word, for some way on ; but 
in the fifth line I find an unimportant variation — 
one form of a word is used instead of another ; 
and further on the order of the words is a Uttle 
different, but the sense is the same. Sometimes 
one particle or expletive is used instead of another ; 
sometimes those expletives that barely affect the 
sense in any way, are omitted. Frequently the 
orthography of proper names is differently given 
in the different editions. Very rarely are these 
irariations of so much importance as would affect 
the sense in a translation. But now, from the 
fact of the verbal identity of these editions 
throughout by far the larger part oi Wi^m, ^si^ 
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also from the ocoorrenoe of not infreqiienty and 
yet inconsiderable differences, I infer, first—that 
they have all had a common source in some one 
original exemplar; and, secondly— that there have 
been many copyings from that first copy; and 
that it has been in the course of these repetitions^ 
in which the ear, the eye, and the hand of many 
writers have done their part, that these departures 
from the author's first copy have taken place. In 
a word, the printed editions have followed manu^ 
Hcripts ; and these have undergone those chances, 
and those mischances which, in the ordinary course 
of things, must attach to a process like this, not- 
withstanding the care and the fidelity of those 
who practise it. 

The next step, then, is to make search for those 
ancient manuscripts, or for some of them, whence 
these printed editions have been derived* About 
fifteen such manuscripts are now known, and may 
be inspected in public or private libraries. One 
of the purest of these is preserved in the French 
King's library (now the Imperial) and it is thus 
described : — it is a parchment in folio, purchased 
in 1688, containing the nine books of Herodotii& 
This codex is by far the best of all, and appears to 
have been executed in the 12th century. It is 
distinguished by its uniform retention of the 
forms of the Ionic dialect — an indication of the 
antiquity and purity of the copy from which it 
was derived. The same library contains also 
several other MSS. of this author, which are thus 
described : — A codex on paper, formerly belonging 
to the Colbertine library, containing the nine 
books of Herodotus : in the margin are notes of 
Bome value This "MS. 'w^^ ^x'wsoJ;^ isx 1372. A 
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eopy on paper, imtten in the year 1447. The 
n^liigence of the copyist is, in this instance, much 
to 06 complained of^ for sometimes entire phrases 
are wanting. Yet it contains some readings that 
deserve attention. A MS. on paper, dated 1474* 
Besides the nine books of Herodotus, this codex 
contains parts of the works of Isocrates, and 
Plutarch, together with a lexicon of words pecu- 
liar to Herodotus. A MS., which along with 
^tracts from seyeral Greek authors, contains part 
of the first book of Herodotus, as far as c. 87. 
Although this codex is of late date, the extract 
from CUo appears to have been made from a very 
ancient copy. Some other codices in the same 
library afford also parts of our author's work. 
There is a codex formerly in the Florentine 
library, which from the condition of the parch- 
ment, and the antique style of the writing, is 
manifestly of great antiquity. Montfaucon assigns 
it to the tenth century. This codex belongs to 
the same family as that of Askew, and the Medi- 
cean. Yet neither was it copied from the latter, 
with which, indeed, it mi^ht dispute the palm of 
excellence ; but being derived from a more ancient 
source, it offers many approved readin&;s, differing 
from the Medicean, where that is m fault, or 
where it offers no emendation of the common text 
This Medicean codex is thus described in the 
Catalogue of the Florentine library: "Hero- 
dotus: — a very ancient codex, valuable beyond all 
praise. It is on paper, in quarto, well preserved : 
executed in the tenth century. The titles of the 
books are in uncial letters of gold ; it contains 374 
pages.'* This copy was followed with a too super- 
stitions reverence by Gronovius ; yet \>em4, 55.^\si^ 
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polled to consult it in the public library, and 
under the eye of the librarian, he has not seldom 
mistaken its readings. A MS. of Herodotus, 
formerly in the library of Archbishop Sancrofb, 
and afterwards in that of Emmanuel College^ 
Cambridge, has been deemed of high antiquity, 
and great value. The libraries of Oxford contain 
also some codices of our author, and several are 
known to be in the possession of private persons. 
" These manuscript copies," says Wesseling, 
'' brought to light from various places, have not, 
it is manifest, originated all from one source (in 
modern times). Where the copy followed by 
Valla is torn or defective, there also the Vienna, 
the Vatican, and the Oxford MSS. are wanting. 
And in what these are remarkable, so is the 
Florentine. But the Medicean MS., that of Car- 
dinal Passio, and of Askew, for the most part 
agree. The three first mentioned, seem to have 
been derived all from some one more ancient 
parchment, the writer of which, offended perhaps 
at the frequent digressions of the first book, very 
daringly cut them all off; and lest the hiatus 
should seem harsh, he skilfully fitted the parts, so 
as to preserve the continuity of the style. The 
three last, on the contrary, were derived from 
the copy of a transcriber better informed^ who 
scrupled to make any needless alterations. A 
great number of the various readings which dis- 
tinguish these MSS. are attributable to the copy- 
ists who have substituted the conmion forms of the 
language, and words better known, in the place of 
the Ionic forms and of obsolete words." 

All that is of any importance in proof of the 
^enuioeness and mtegtity oi ^s^^\<5S£^ W^k&^ is to 
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that there are now in existence several copies; 
atly of older date than the first printed 
n of the author; and that these copies, by 
general a^eement, and, not less so, by tixeit 
er diversities, prove, at once, their derivation 
the same original, and their long distance 
that original ; since many of these diversities 
uch as could have arisen only from many 
jsive transcriptions Beyond these simple 
the knowledge of codices, and of various 
igs, is interesting to none but editors and 
I. 

i may now fairly assume as certain, so much 
s — that the work before us — mainly such as 
»w have it in our hands, is an ancient work, 
hat it has ' come down to modem times in 
Qiode of which, in the preceding chapters, 
ive given some account, and have adduced 
il instances. Our next question is this — ^To 
age this work ought to be attributed ? Or 
-When did the author live and write ? In 
ling an answer to this question, or to these 
uestions — considered as one, we must look to 
succession of writers, retrogressively ex»- 
id, who mention Herodotus, and his History, 
Lescribe it, and make quotations from it, or 
rive summaries of its contents. The proper 
le most complete proof of the antiquity and 
neness of ancient books, is that which is thus 
id from their mutual references and quota- 
There is an independence in this kmd of 
ace which renders it, when it is precise and 
IS, quite conclusive. It is not the evidence 
Ltnesses, who first have been schooled ^xi^d 
ned, and then brought into comtV. Xo ^o KJcl^^ 
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best for the party by whom they are summoned ; 
but it is the purely mcidental testimony of uncon*- 
nected persons^ who, in the pursuit of their par* 
ticular objects, gather up, and present to us, the 
facts which we were in search of. Besides — these 
facts haye a peculiarity, which renders them 
eminently capable of furnishing precise and con- 
elusive proof. A book is an aggregate of many 
thousand separable parts, each of which, both by 
the thought it contains, and by the choice and 
arrangement of the words, possesses a perfect 
individuality, such as fits it for the purpose of 
'defining or identifying the whole to which it 
belongs ; and if several of these definite parts 
are adduced, the identification is rendered the 
more complete. This kind of definition is more- 
over capable of being multiplied, almost without 
end ; for each writer who quotes a book, having 
probably a difierent object in view, selects a 
difierent set of quotations, yet all of them meet^ 
ing in the same work. We are thus furnished 
with a complicated system of concentric lines, 
which intersect nowhere — but in the book in 
question. 

Then it is to be remembered that each of these 
quoting writers stands himself as the centre of a 
smiilar system of references, so that the complica- 
tion of proof becomes infinitely intricate, and there- 
fore it is so much the more conclusive. It is again 
involved, and so is rendered secure, by the occur- 
rence of double or triple quotations ; for example 
— Photius quotes Ctesias — quoting Herodotus. 
The proof of genuineness in the instance of a 
standard author, i& by sach means as these ex- 
tended, attenuated, aud Vict^^^Vcl ^ ^^^c^v^ 
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which no other species of eyidence makes any 
approach. 

it hardly needs to be said, that this high de- 
cree of certainty, resulting from the complication, 
IS well as the number of testimonies, belongs only 
x> works that are explicitly and frequently quoted 
3y succeeding writers. And yet this sort of proof 
s deemed to be in its nature so yalid and satis* 
Bctory, that a very small portion of it is ordinarily 
idmitted as quite sufficient. If, for instance, a 
x)ok is explicitly mentioned only by one or two 
writers of the next age, the evidence is allowed 
;o decide the question of genuineness ; unless 
!V^hen there appears some positiye reasons to 
nstify suspicion. But with questionable matters 
^e have not now to do. 

It cannot be thought necessary to adduce separ- 
ately any proof of the genuineness of the works 
:hat are about to be cited ; since they all possess 
m established character, resting upon evidence of 
the same kind as that which is here displayed iii 
lihe case of Herodotus. To bring forward all this 
proof, in each instance, would fiU volumes. 

We have seen that many manuscript copies of 
Eerodotus, of which several are still preserved, 
seere extant before the first printed editions ap« 
peared ; and from a comparison of these manu^ 
scripts, as well as from the date which some of 
them bear, and from their seeming antiquity, it is 
3vident that the work had then been in existence 
much longer than three hundred years ; for these 
several manuscripts exhibit, as we have said, in 
their various reading, those minute diversities 
Bfhich are found to arise from repeated transcri^* 
tioDs, made by copyists in diiEerent ^^^ ^sA 
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countries — some of these copyists being exact 
and skilful, while others were careless and igno- 
rant. This proof of antiquity is more conclusive 
than that which arises from a mere traditionary 
history of a single manuscript, or from a date 
affixed to a copy ; for the date may be spurious, 
or the tradition may be unauthentic ; but in the 
various readings we have before our eyes a species 
of decay, which time alone could produce. 

It is thus that we have assumed it as certain, 
that the text of this author was extant, at least a? 
early as the twelfth century. And if it were 
supposed that we could not trace the history of 
these manuscripts higher than that time, then we 
should turn to this other species of evidence, 
namely — that arising from the quotations of a 
series of writers, extending upwards from the age 
in which the history of the manuscripts merges 
in obscurity, to the very age of the author. 

The evidence which we adduce for this purpose 
we divide into two portions; — in the first por- 
tion proving — that the history of Herodotus was 
known to the learned during a period of a thour 
sand years, from a.d. 1150 to a.d. 150. 

Eustathius, archbishop of Thessalonica, flour- 
ished in the latter part of the twelfth century. 
His Comn^entaries upon the Iliad and Odyssey of 
Homer, contain many references to Herodotus, 
that are more or less full and precise. Among 
these, the following afford sufficient proof of the 
point we have to establish ; for they leave no 
room to doubt that the History of Herodotus, as ^ 
now extant, was in the hands of this learned 
prelate. In the course of these commentaries he 
flays, " But Herodotua ^eema Vi x^A^mble Phere* 
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6 and HecatsBns, who (in writing history) 
w aside the adornments of the poetic style/' 
in, " Herodotus (Erato 74) says that Nonaoris 
city of Arcadia where the waters of Styx 
t." Again, '^ HerodotnSy that sweet writer of 
[onic." Eostathius cites our author to illus- 
i the meaning of the word mitra — ^girdle or 
ui. On the word phalanx he quotes from the 
:h book a sentence in which Herodotus calls 
lagoras '^a man eminent among the Greeks 
is intelligenca" He quotes a passage relative 
\ie Egyptian bread from the second book. 
In, '^Menelaus certainly visited those other 
opians whom Herodotus describes as border- 
upon the Egyptians:" he alludes to the 
int given by our author of the sheep sacred 
le sun in ApoUonia Eustathius quotes He- 
bus, in proof that the Athenians were of 
sgian origin. 

lidas, a learned Byzantine monk, is believed 
%ve flourished at the close of the eleventh 
iry. His Lexicon contains a brief Life of 
Mlotus; besides which, there occur under 
r words, not fewer than two hundred inci- 
d references to different parts of the history. 
r are for the most part verbal citations of a 
exact kindy adduced in illustration of the 
ling, or the orthography of words, 
lotius, the learned and ambitious patriarch of 
tantinople, belongs to the ninth century, 
writer has preserved the only portions that 
in of the Persian and Indian history of 
as, who, as we shall see, gives a nearly 
imporaneous testimony to Herodotus. The 
;obiblon of Photios consists oi xlo'^qo^ ^soAk 

s 
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abridgments of two hundred and eighty works 
whicli he had read, and it affords therefore much 
information available in determining questions of 
literaij antiquity. Many works were extant in 
the nmth century — at Cfonstantinople especially, 
which disappeared in the following age ; and 
PhotiuSy who had free access to the extensiye 
libraries of that city, wanted no advantage which 
might fit him for the task of reviewing tne litera- 
ture of the preceding ages. When Aerefore be 
quotes and describes a work, and speaks of it 
confidently as having been long known in the 
world, ana generally received as a genuine pro- 
duction of the author whose name it bears, hii 
evidence carries up the proof to a still more 
remote age ; for no spurious work, recently pro- 
duced, could have been so mentioned by a critic 
of great learning and soimd judgment. In the 
Myriobiblon, besides some incidental references to 
Herodotus, we find the following account (Art. 
60) of him : — " We have perused the nine his- 
torical books of Herodotus, bearing the names of 
the I^ine Muses. This writer uses the lonio 
dialect, as Thucydides employs the Attia He 
admits fabulous accounts, and frequent digres* 
sions, which give a pleasing flow to l^e narrative; 
though indeed this manner of writing violates the 
strict proprieties of the historical style, in whiob 
the accuracy of truth ought not to be obscured by L 
any mixtures of fable, nor the end proposed by 
the author to be long lost sight of. He beginB 
the history with the reign of Cyrus — ^the first of 
the Persian kings — ^narrating his birth, education) 
elevation, and rule ; and he brings it down as far 
as the reign of Xexxi^erAs^ ^x:^AS;i;M»i a^diMft 
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the Athenians, and his flight. Xerxes was indeed 
&e fourth king from Oyrus — Gambyses being the 
second, and Darius tlie third; for Smerdes the 
Mage is not to be reckoned in the line of kings, 
kannneh as he was a usurper who possessed 
himself of the throne by fraud. With Xerxes, 
the son and successor of Darius, the history closes 
(the close of the war with Greece), nor indeed is 
it carried to the end of his reign ; for Herodotus 
himself flourished in those yery times, as Diodorus 
the Sicilian, and others relate, who mention the 
«tory that Thucydides, while yet a youth, was 

Sesent with his &ther when Herodotus read his 
Istory in public, on which occasion he burst into 
teai«; which being observed by Herodotus, the 
historian turned to the father and said, 'O! 
Olorus, what a son have you, who thus bums with 
« passion for learning ! " 

This description of the work, although concise; 
is abundantly sufBlcient to proTO the existence of 
the text (as now extant^ m the age of Photiue^^ 
whose testimony establisnes also the fact that it 
had then been long known and reputed as a 
genuine production of Herodotus, while the ex- 
ceptions made against certain fabulous digression^ 
contain an explicit acknowledgment that the his- 
tory was generally received as authentic. 

Stephen of Byzantium, author of a geographical 
and historical lexicon, flourished in the middle of 
the sixth century. He very frequently refers to 
Herodotus. Art. Thurium, he quotes an epigram 
relating to him ; and under the following words 
references to him occur: — Abamm, a city, region, 
and promontory of Pariana, which Herodotus vcl 
his loarth hook, says, ia dalled jlbaris. ; Am>>^— r 
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Herodotus and Jason call it Arisba. Archandrou- 
polia, a city of Egypt, according to Herodotus, in 
his second, book. Asaa, a city near Mount Atho, 
mentioned by Herodotus, in his seventh book 
Thalamanwi, a nation subject to the Persians. 
Int/cum, a city of Sicily, called by Herodotu3) 
Int/chos. Herodotus appears to have been one of 
the principal authorities of this writer, and his 
citations are usually correct. 

Marcellinus, a critic of the sixth century, in 
his *'Life of Thucydides,'' mentions Herodotus 
descriptiyely, and compares him on many points 
with his rival. Omitting many less direct 
allusions, the following may be mentioned. He 
commends the impartiality of Thucydides, who 
did not allow his personal wrongs to give any 
colouring to his narrative of facts — a degree of 
magnanimity imcommon, he says, among hisr 
tonans — "For even Herodotus, having been 
slighted by the Corinthians, affirms that they fled 
from the engagement at Salamis.'' Describing 
the lofty style of Thucydides, he compares it with 
that of Herodotus, which, he says, *'is neither 
lofty like that of the Attic historian, nor elegant 
like that of Xenophon." On the ground of 
authenticity also, he compares the two nistorians, 
giving the advantage in this respect to the 
yoimger; while he charges the former with 
admitting marvellous tales, citing, as an example, 
the story of Arion and the dolphin : and, towards 
the close, he repeats the incident already men- 
tioned, said to have taken place when Herodotus 
read his History in public. 

Procopius, tne historian of the reign of Jus- 
tinian, wrote a\)o\it MJaa tdJA^'^i v^^ tha sixth 
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century. He cites Herodotus in precise terms : — 
''Now Herodotus the Halicamassian, in the 
fourth book of his History, says, that the earth, 
though distributed into three portions — ^Africa, 
Asia, and Europe, is one ; and that the Egyptian 
Nile flows between Africa and Asia.'' (G-othic 
Wars, b. IV.) 

Stobseus lived a century earlier than the last- 
named writer. In illustration of various ethical 
topics, he collects the sentiments of a multitude 
of authors, and amongst the number, of Herodo- 
tus. Short sentences from the historian are 
adduced in four or flye places, and there is one 
of some length. 

The Emperor Julian makes several allusions to 
our author : — ^thus, in his first oration in praise of 
Constantino, he says, " Cyrus was called the father, 
Cambyses the lord of his people." In the 
exordium of his Epistle to the Athenian people, 
several distinct allusions to the history of the 
Persian invasion occur; and in the Misopogon the 
story of Solon and CroBsus, as related by Herodo- 
tus, is distinctly mentioned. In • mentioning the 
principal Greek authors (Epist. XLIL), Herodotus 
IS included. And in an epistle not now extant, 
but quoted by Suidas (Art. Serodotua), the apos- 
tate, as he is there called, cites the historian as 
" the Thurian writer of history." 

Hesychius, the Lexicographer, lived in the 
third century. He makes several quotations from 
our author — as thus : — ** Agatlioergoi — ^persons 
discharged from the cavalry of Sparta — ^five every 
year, as Herodotus relates.'' "Bailees — judges; 
according to Herodotus, the avengers of wrong," 
" Zeira — a zone, according to Herodotua!' " Catvo- 
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mis, Tiara — Hie bonnet of the Persians, according 
to Herodotus.'' Zalmoxis — ^the aoconnt given of 
the Getae, is quoted at length. 

AthensDuSy a critic of the second century, quptefi 
our author in the following, among other in- 
stances : '' Herodotus, in his nrst book, writes tikat 
the Persian kings drink no water except that 
which is brought from the Ghoaspian spring at 
Susa, which is carried for their use wherever msj 
travel'' "Herodotus, comparing the GhreoiaA 
entertainments with those of the Persians, relates 
that the latter pay a peculiar regard to their nald 
day." " Herodotus, in his seventh book, says that 
those Greeks who entertained Xerxes on his way 
were reduced to such distress, that many of them 
left their homes." "Herodotus relates that 
Amasis, king of Egjrpt, was accustomed to jest 
venr freely with his ffuests." 

Longinus, the celebrated secretary of Qoeen 
Zenobia, quotes our author several times in his 
treatise on the Sublime. " Was Herodotus alone 
an imitator of Homer P" — ^the address of Dienysim 
to the Phocseans is quoted, " Our a&irs, lomans ! 
have reached a crisis — ^we must be free or slaves;" 
he quotes with high commendation a poMEMige; 
in miich our author describes the course of Uie 
Nile between Elephantine and Meroe. There is 
a quotation from the first book, also the story 
of Cleomenes in the fifth book is quoted:— 
" Cleomenes devoured his own flesh." 

Diogenes Laertius, author of the ^ Lives of the 
Philosophers," brings the line of testimonies op 
to the time above mentioned : he makes the fol- 
lowing references to our author. In his Prelstce, 
he refers to the aaaexViioiiA ^^ l^<&x^<;:^\& tdative 
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io the Mages^ and to Xerxes, whom he affilttis 
to hare lanced darts at the son, and to ha'^e 
thrown fetters into the sea. Li the Life of 
Pythagoraa, a passage is quoted rehttive to 
Zamobds, who was worshipped by the Q-etee. 

It is obvious that if the testimonies which are 
next to be adduced are fiill and condusiye, they 
willy in point of argument, supersede those which 
have been already brought forward ^ for if it can 
be satisfactorily proyed that the now-existing 
text of Herodotus was known more than two 
thousand years ago, it cannot be necessary to 
proye that it was extant at any intermediate 
period. Neyertheless the aboye-cited authorities 
do not merely serve the purpose of completing our 
chain of evidence, but they are important in 
proving that the work, far from having been lost 
sight of in a ny a ge, was always fainiUarly known 
to scholars. We may therefore feel assured that 
oopies were to be found in most libraries — ^that 
the work was frequently transcribed; and that, 
as the existing manuscripts indicate, We are not 
dependent upon the accuracy of one or two 
co pyi sts only, for the integrity of the text* 

We have now to show that the history of 
Herodotus was in existence, and was known to a 
succession of writers from the age of the writer 
kst mentioned, up to his own times-*H>r about 
B.a 440. 

A period of six or seven hundred ye&i^, ending 
in the second century of the Christian era, m- 
clodes the brightest times, both of Q-reoian and 
of the Eoman literature* Evidence of the most 
conclusive kind on all questions of literaTf histoty 
maj tharafojie b4 collected m abundsi:lL^teQfiB.^3^ 
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writers of those ages. Lmumerable quotations 
from all the principal authors are found on the 
pages of almost every prose writer whose works « 
have ^descended to modem times. The critics c 
and historians, especially, furnish abundantly the > 
evidence we are m search of. We begin this I 
second series with — 

Pausanius, who, in his historical description of 
Greece, has frequent occasion to cite the authority 
of Herodotus. Of these citations the following 
may be mentioned : — In a digression relating to 
the Ethiopians, he quotes from the second, and 
from the fourth book; ''For the Nasamones, 
whom Herodotus considers as the same with the 
Atlantics, and who are said to know the measure 
of the earth, are called hj the Libyans, dwelling 
in the extreme parts of Libya, near Mount Atlas 
— ^LoxL'* " Agreeably to this Herodotus tells us 
that in Scythia shipwrecked persons sacrificed 
bulls to a vir^, called by them Iphigenia, the 
daughter of Agamemnon.' The story of lo is 
referred to : he quotes from Herodotus A predic- 
tion of the Delphic oracle ; he authenticates a 
story told by our author ; " these particulars as 
they are accurately related by Herodotus, it would 
be superfluous for me to repeat." He refers to 
the orthography of a name : '' and Herodotus in 
his History of Croesus informs us that this Labotas 
was under the guardianship of Lycurgus, who 
gave laws to the Lacedaemonians ; but he calls 
him LeobotasJ* In this form, in fact, the name 
now stands in the Greek text : — ^minute corres- 
pondences of this kind Touch for the correct 
transmission of ancient books. He affirms that 
at TasnaruB was to \>e ^eeii ^' kfL<;s&L \k^ har^. 
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sitting on a dolpUn. And the particulars 
respecting Arion and the dolphin Merodotus 
relates, as what he himself heard, in his account 
of the Lydian affairs/' Book X 32, ** As to the 
name of the city, I know that Herodotus, in that 
part of his History in which he gives an account 
of the irruption of the Persians into Greece, 
differs from what is asserted in the oracles of 
Bacis.*; 

Lucian of Samosata devotes some pages to 
Herodotus, whose style he characterises and com- 
mends; and he relates particularly the mode 
adopted by the historian for making his work 
known to the Greeks, so that wherever he 
appeared aU might say — ^That is Herodotus who 
wrote the history of the Persian war in the 
Ionian dialect, and who so gloriously chanted 
our victories. 

Hermogenes, the rhetorician and the contem- 
porary of Lucian, gives the followinff description 
of the historian's style : " The diction of Hero- 
dotus is pure, easy, and perspicuous. Whenever 
he introduces fables he employs a poetic style. 
His thoughts are just, his language graceful and 
noble. No one excels him in the art of describing, 
after the manner of the poets, the manners and 
characters of his different personages. In many 
places he attains greatness of style, of- which the 
conversation betwixt Xerxes and Artabanus is 
an example.'' 

Aulus Gellius, a miscellaneous writer, abounds 
with references to authors of every class. In his 
Attic Nights, Herodotus is frequently mentioned, 
.as for example — ^he quotes at length the story of 
Arion. A^ain ; " Yet Herodotus, ^^ \L\s3XOT\as2L^ 
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aMrms, contrary t6 the opinion cf Almost aD, 
that the Bosphoms or Cimm^iaii Sea is liable 
to be frozen." There is a verbal quotation from 
the third book, relative to the lioness, and anoth€t, 
of the &ble of the Psvllians. 

The evidence of Plutarch is sufficiently ample 
and conclusive to bear alone the whole buntei 
of our argument The writings of Plutarch, 
having in every age enjoyed the highest reputa- 
tion, navd descended to modem times^ abun- 
dantly authenticated : — amon^ them there is a 
small treatise (if it be genume, which is Very 
questionable) entitled '' Of the Malignity of 
Herodotus/' The historian, in his account df 
the Persian invasion, affirms the Conduct of the 
Boeotians on various occasions to have be^ 
traitorous and pusillanimous. Now Plutarch wss 
a Boeotian, and he felt so keenly the infamy 
attached by Herodotus to his countrjrmen, that, 
with the hope of wiping out the stain, he endeav- 
oured if possible, to destroy the reputation of our 
author, by advancing against him the heavy 
charge of a malignant falsification of facts through- 
out his history. To effect his object, he reviews 
the entire work, bringing to bear upon every 
assailable point the utmost efforts of his criticd 
acuteness, and all the stores of his learning. The 
specific charges advanced against Herodotus iti 
this treatise must, to a modem reader, appear for 
the most part extremely frivolous. So fax as they 
may seem to be more serious, they have been fully 
refuted by several critics. But our business, tft 
present, with Plutarch's treatise, is to derive from 
it a proof of the genuineness and general authen- 
ficity of the work v?\i\^\i \a ^<b «QJsi\%;5k^ <if oor 
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argmnent. In the first place then, this treatise, 
by its many and exact references to all parts of 
the History, proves beyond a doubt that the Qreek 
text, as now extant, is substantially the same as 
that read by Plutarch— or rather oy this writer 
who assumes his name, at the time now in yiew. 
iLi the second place, Plutarch's tacit acknowledg- 
ment of the work as the genuine production of 
Herodotus, may be taken as affoiding alone a 
sufficient proof of that fact ; — for if it had been at 
all questionable — ^if any obscurity had rested upon 
traditionary history, this writer, whose learning 
was extensive, could not have been ignorant of 
«uoh grounds of doubt ; nor would he have failed 
to take the short course of denying at once the 
authenticity of the book. The five hundred years 
which intervened between the times of Herodotus 
and of Plutarch, were ages of uninterrupted and 
widely-diffused intelligence and erudition ; — ^much 
more so than the last five hundred years of Eu- 
ropean history: and Plutarch had more ample 
means of ascertaining the genuineness of the 
History attributed to Herodotus^ than a critic of 
the present day possesses in judging of the 
genuineness of Froissart, or of Abulfeda. In the 
third place, this small treatise yields an implicit 
testimony in support of the general truth of the 
history itself; for in leaving untouched aU the 
main parts a£ the story, and in fixing his cri- 
ticisms upon minor facts, and upon the mere 
colouring given to the narrative, this critic 
virtually acknowledges that the principle facts 
are unquestionable* It may be affirmed that he 
has in fact, on the whole, rather established tli^ 
authenticity of the History Ckgfiai\a»\i ^\a^'>ft 
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levels liis critical weapons, than succeeded in 
destroying its credit. 

Josephus quotes and corrects Herodotus — ^Lq the 
.Jewish Antiquities ; and in his reply to Apion he 
mentions him descriptiyely more than once, as 
where he enumerates the Greek historians ; a few 
pages further, he notices the remarkable fact that 
"neither Herodotus nor Thucydides nor any of 
their contemporaries make the slightest mention 
of the Romans." Presently afterwards he quotes 
Manetho in opposition to Herodotus, in his account 
of Egyptian history : and some pages further, he 
makes an exact quotation from the second book. 

Quintilian compares Herodotus with Thucy- 
dides: '^Herodotus, sweet, bland, and copious." 
/'In Herodotus, as I think, there is always a 
gentle flow of language.'* " Nor need Herodotus 
scorn to be conjoined with Livy." 

Strabo, the most learned, exact, and intelligent 
of the ancient geographers, very frequently cites 
our author, upon whose statements he makes some 
severe criticisms; yet without impugning the 
general authenticity of the History. Art Halicar* 
nassm. ** Among the illustrious men bom at this 
place is Herodotus, the historian, who is called the 
Thurian, because he joined himself to a colony at 
that place." "It was not improperly said by 
Herodotus, that the whole of Egypt, at least the 
Delta, was a gift of the river.*' Strabo refers to 
the account given of the voyage round Africa, 
attempted by the order of Darius. He refers to, 
and quotes the authority of Herodotus, who 
affirms that at Memphis in Egypt there was a 
temple of Neptune. 

Tne last-named ^iitet \>Tm^ wa \skcv^ ^i\a^ti. 
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monies up to the commencement of the Christian 
era. In passing up the stream of time, we meet 
next with — 

Dionysius, the countryman of Herodotus, and 
author of the " Roman antiquities/' and of several 
critical treatise& In one of these, entitled '* The 
Judgment of Ancient Writers," and in another, 
addressed to Gn. Pompey, Dionysius gives a 
minute account of the style, method, and com- 
parative merits of our author. In the book on 
composition, he makes a long and literal quotation 
from the first book. In giving the character of 
Thucydides, he thus speaks of Herodotus : — 
"Herodotus the Halicamassian, who survived to 
the time of the Peloponnesian War, though 
bom a little before the Persian War, raised the 
s^le of writing history : nor was it the history 
of one city or nation only that he composed ; but 
included in his work the many and various a&irs 
both of Europe and Asia. For beginning with 
the Lydian kingdom, he continues to the Persian 
War — ^relates whatever was performed by the 
Greeks and Barbarians during a period of 240 
years — selecting whatever was most worthy of 
i^ecord, and connecting them in a single history ; 
at the same time gracing his work with excel- 
lencies that had been neglected by his pre- 
decessors." Several descriptive commendations of 
a similar kind might be adduced from the critical 
writings of this author. 

Contemporary with Dionysius, though a few 

J rears his senior, was Diodorus the Sicilian. This 
earned and laborious historian passes over much 
of the same ground with Herodotus, to whom he 
makasi several allusions. In diacu^Bibm^ ^^ C3^<^- 
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tion relative to the inundations of the Nile, hs 
BtateB and controverts the opinion advanced by 
Herodotus on that subject. Further on, he rejects 
as fabulous the accounts given by Herodotus and 
others of the remote history of Egypt, and pro- 
fesses to follow the public records of the EgyptisB 
priests ; yet he had before eulogised our author aa 
a writer ''without a rival, indefatigable in his 
researches, and extensively learned in history/' 
Diodorus states the various opinions of writers 
relative to the Median empire, and among these, 
Herodotus : " 17 ow Herodotus, who lived in tiie 
time of Xerxes, affirms that the Assyrians had 
governed Asia during a period of 500 years before 
It was subjugated by the Modes/' 

Our author was known to the Roman writers. 
Cornelius Nepos evidently follows him in some 
passages, though he professes to adhere chiefly to 
the authority of Theopompus, Thucydides, and 
Xenophon. Cicero bestows upon him high com- 
mendation in several places, declaring that ''so 
far as his knowledge of the Greek language per- 
mitted him to enjoy it, the eloquence of the 
historian (whom he terms 'the Father of History') 
gave him the greatest delight:'' — ^that his lan- 
guage "flows ake an unobstructed river:" — and 
that " nothing can be more sweet than his style/' 

Pliny the Elder refers to Herodotus frequently; 
as thus — "If we credit Herodotus, the sea once 
extended beyond Memphis, as far as the mountains 
of Ethiopia : " speaking of the inundation of the 
Nile, he quotes our auflior — " the river, as Hero- 
dotus relates, subsides within its banks on the 
jbundredth day after its first rise/' Passing 
references occur in mwij ^^^^\— ^^"Sst^idotus, 
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9 ancient and a better authority than Juba ; " 
^Todotns says that ebony fonned part of the 
ite rendered by the Ethiopians to tne kings of 
lia;'' ''this author composed (corrected) his 
cry at Thurium in Italy, in the 310th year of 
le/' 

iymnus of Chios, of whose writings some 
ments only remain, professes, in his l)escrip* 
of the Earth, to report what " Herodotus has 
pded in his History." This writer is believed 
aye flourished in the second century before 
[Christian era. 

ristotle cites Herodotus as an example of the 
juated, continuous style. ''If the works of 
)dotus were turned into verse, they would not 
iiat means become a poem, but would remain 
itory." In his History of Animals he charges 
author with an error, in affirming that " at 
siege of Ninus, an eagle was seen to drink ; " 

10 such assertion is to be found in the work^ 
e historian : probably a passage of some other 
3r was quoted by Anstoue from memory, and 
leously attributed to Herodotus ; or possibly 
noted some work of this historian which has 

perished. The ambiguous reply of the 
ian to Croesus is quoted, though not ezpli- 
from Herodotus. 

esias, an abstract of whose works is preserved 
hotius, is very frequently quoted by ancient 
)r8. He was a Greek physician, who accom- 
d the expedition led agtiinst Artaxerxes by 
irother, the yoimger Cyrus. Though a few 
younger, he was contemporary with Hero- 
: his testimony therefore brings the series of 
noes ap to the very tixa<d oi o*^ «kv^2s^^^. 
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mis^ Tiaro— -the bonnet of the Persians, according 
to Herodotus.'' Zalmoxis — ^the account given of 
the GetsBy is quoted at length. 

AthensDuSy a critic of the second century, quotes 
our author in the following, among other in- 
stances : *' Herodotus, in his nrst book, writes that 
the Persian kings drink no water except that 
which is brought from the Choaspian spring at 
Susa, which is carried for their use wherever m&j 
travel" ''Herodotus, comparing the Ghrecitta 
entertainments with those of the Persians, relates 
that the latter pay a peculiar regard to their natal 
day." " Herodotus, in his seventh book, says that 
those Greeks who entertained Xerxes on his way, 
were reduced to such distress, that many of them 
left their homes.'' ''Herodotus relates that 
Amasis, king of Egypt, was accustomed to jest 
venr freely with his ffuests." 

Lionginus, the celebrated secretary of Queen 
Zenobia, quotes our author several times in his 
treatise on the Sublime. '' Was Herodotus alime 
an imitator of Homer P" — the address of Dionysita 
to the Phocseans is quoted, '* Our affairs, lomans ! 
have reached a crisis — ^we must be free or slaves;'* 
he quotes with high commendation a peaMftce*, 
in which our author describes the course of uie 
Nile between Elephantine and Meroe. There is 
a quotation from the first book, also the story 
of Cleomenes in the fifth book is quoted:" 
" Cleomenes devoured his own flesh." 

Diogenes Laertius^ author of the '' Lives of the 

Philosophers," brings the line of testimonies up 

to the tmie above mentioned : he makes the fol* 

lowing reference* to oat author. In his Pres&ce, 

he Infers to the aBaex^oxA cA ^<^x^<;:^\>& ^^l&thre 
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to the M agesi and to Xerxes, whom he affintis 
to hare lanced darts at the sun, and to have 
thrown fetters into the sea. lii the Life of 
Fythagoroif a passage is quoted relative to 
Zamobds, who was worshipped by the Getse. 

It is obvious that if the testimonies which are 
next to be adduced are fiill and conclusive, thev 
willy in point of argument, supersede those whicn 
have been already brought forward \ for if it cail 
be satisfactorily proved that the now-existing 
text of Herodotus was known more than two 
thousand years ago, it cannot be necessary to 
prove that it was extant at anv intermeoiate 
pmod. Nevertheless the above-cited authorities 
do not merely serve the purpose of completing our 
chain of evidence, but they are important in 
proving that the work, far from having been lost 
sight of in a ny a ge, was always familiarly known 
to scholars. We may therefore feel assured that 
copies were to be found in most libraries — ^that 
the work was frequently transcribed; and that, 
as the existing manuscnpts indicate, We are not 
dependent upon the accuracy of one or two 
co pyi sts only, for the integrity of the text. 

We have now to show that the lustoiy of 
Herodotus was in existence, and was known to a 
succession of writers from the age of the writer 
last mentioned, up to his own time8-^-K)r about 
B.a 440. 

A period of six or seven huncbred yeftfs, ending 
in the second century of the Christian era, in- 
cludes the brightest times, both of Grecian and 
of the Soman literature. Evidence of the most 
conclusive kind on all questions of lite[rafy history 
may therefore b4 collected in ab\u:k9^Kiii^^ttQ«L^3^ 
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writers of those ages. Lmumerable quotations 
from all the principal authors are found on the 

Eages of almost every prose writer whose works 
ave ^descended to modem times. The critics 
and historians, especially, furnish abundantly the 
evidence we are m search of. We begin this 
second series with— 

Pausanius, who, in his historical description of 
Greece, has frequent occasion to cite the authority 
of Herodotus. Of these citations the following 
may be mentioned : — ^In a digression relating to 
I the Ethiopians, he quotes from the second, and 
I from the fourth book; ''For the ITasamones, 
whom Herodotus considers as the same with the 
Atlantics, and who are said to know the measure 
of the earth, are called by the Libyans, dwelling 
in the extreme parts of Libya, near Mount Atlas 
— ^Loxi." " Agreeably to this Herodotus tells us 
that in Scythia shipwrecked persons sacrificed 
bulls to a virgin, called bv them Iphigenia, the 
daughter of Agamemnon.' The story of lo is 
referred to : he quotes from Herodotus a predic- 
tion of the Delphic oracle ; he authenticates a 
story told by our author ; " these particulars as 
they are accurately related by Herodotus, it would 
be superfluous for me to repeat." He refers to 
the orthography of a name : ** and Herodotus in 
his History of Croesus informs us that this Labotas 
was under the guardianship of Lycurgus, who 
gave laws to the Lacedaemonians ; but he calls 
him Leobotaa," In this form, in fact, the name 
now stands in the Greek text : — ^minute corres- 
pondences of this kind vouch for the correct 
transmission of ancient books. He affirms that 
at Taenarus was to \>q ^een ^^ i^^ii ^ik^ \^as78r» 
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sitting on a dolphin. And the particulars 
respecting Anon and the dolphin Herodotus 
relates, as what he himself heard, in his account 
of the Lydian affairs." Book X. 82, « As to the 
name of the city, I know that Herodotus, in that 
part of his History in which he gives an account 
of the irruption of the Persians into Greece, 
differs from what is asserted in the oracles of 
Bacis.'' 

Lucian of Samosata devotes some pages to 
.Herodotus, whose style he characterises and com- 
mends ; and he rdates particularly the mode 
adopted by the historian for making his work 
known to the Ghreeks, so that wherever he 
appeared all might say — ^That is Herodotus who 
wrote the history of the Persian war in the 
.Ionian dialect, and who so gloriously chanted 
our victories. 

Hermogenes, the rhetorician and the contem- 
.porary of Lucian, gives the following description 
• of the historian's style : " The diction of Hero- 
dotus is pure, easy, and perspicuous. Whenever 
he introduces fables he employs a poetic style. 
. His thoughts are just, his language graceful and 
noUe. ITo one excels him in the art of describing, 
after the manner of the poets, the manners and 
characters of his different personages. In many 
places he attains greatness of style, of- which the 
conversation betwixt Xerxes and Artabanus is 
an example." 

Aldus Gellius, a miscellaneous writer, abounds 
with references to authors of every class. In his 
Attic Nights, Herodotus is frequently mentioned, 
•as for example — ^he quotes at length the atorj ^^ 
Arion* Again : " Yet Herodotus, 1i5[ift \i\fiXQf«KL^ 
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aMrms, oontrary to the opinion df idmost aU, 
that the Bosphorus or Cimm^ian Sea i& liable 
to be frozen." There is a verbal quotation from 
the third book, relative to the lioness, and anoth^, 
of the fable of the Psvllians. 

The evidence of Plutarch is suffieiently ample 
and conclusive to bear alone the whole burden 
of our ar^ment The writings of Plutarch, 
having in every age enjoyed the highest reputa- 
tion, have descended to modem timesi &un- 
dantly authenticated : — amon^ them th^:^ is a 
small treatise (if it be genume, which is very 
questionable) entitled '^ Of the Malignity of 
Herodotus/' The historian, in his account df 
the Persian invasion, affirms the Conduct of the 
Boeotians on various occasions to have been 
traitorous and pusillanimous. Now Plutardi wss 
a Boeotian, and he felt so keenly the infamy 
attached by Herodotus to his countrymen, that, 
with the hope of wiping out the stain, he endeav- 
oured if possible, to destroy the reputation of our 
author, by advancing against him thd heavy 
charge of a malignant falsification of facts through- 
out his history. To effect his object, he reviews 
the entire work, bringing to bear upon every 
assailable point the utmost efforts of his critical 
acuteness, and all the stores of his learning. Th^ 
specific charges advanced against Herodotus iti 
this treatise must, to a modem reader, appear for 
the most part extremely frivolous. So far as they 
may seem to be more serious, they have been fully 
refuted by several critics. But our business, fit 
present, with Plutarch's treatise, is to derive from 
it a proof of the genum^iieEa and general authen- 
ticity of the work ^lci\!^ \a 'vSafe «dics^\» ^ our . 
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argoment. In the first place then, this treatise, 
by its many and exact references to all parts of 
the History, proves beyond a doubt that the Greek 
text, as noi^ extant, is substantially the same as 
that read by Plutarch — or rather by this writer 
who assumes his name, at the time now in view. 
In the second place, Plutarch's tacit acknowledg- 
ment of the work as the genuine production of 
Herodotus, may be taken as affoiding alone a 
sufficient proof of that fact ; — ^for if it had been at 
all questionable — ^if any obscurity had rested upon 
traditionary histoir, this writer, whose learning 
was extensive, coiud not have been ignorant of 
«uch grounds of doubt ; nor would he have failed 
to take the short course of denying at once the 
autiienticity of the book. The five hundred years 
which intervened between the times of Herodotus 
and of Plutarch, were ages of uninterrupted and 
widely-diffused intelligence and erudition ; — ^much 
more so than the last five hundred years of Eu- 
ropean history: and Plutarch had more ample 
means of ascertaining^ the genuineness of the 
History attributed to Herodotus, than a critic of 
the present day possesses in judging of the 
genmneness of Froissart, or of Abidfeda. In the 
third place, this small treatise yields an implicit 
testimony in support of the general truth of the 
history itself; for in leaving untouched all the 
main parts a£ the story, and in fixing his cri- 
ticisms upon minor facts, and upon the mere 
colouring given to the narrative, this critic 
virtually acknowledges that the principle facts 
are unquestionable. It may be affirmed that he 
has in fact, on the whole, rather e8tab\ifiJ\<^ \\i<b 
authenticity of the History agtiina\i '^\ajfiti-V^ 
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levels his critical weapons, than succeeded iu 
destroying its credit. 

Josephus quotes and corrects Herodotus — ^in the 
.Jewish Antiquities ; and in his reply to Apion he 
mentions him descriptively more than once, as 
where he enumerates the Greek historians ; a few 
pages further, he notices the remarkable fact that 
"neither Herodotus nor Thucydides nor any of 
their contemporaries make the slightest mention 
of the Eomans." Presently afterwards he quotes 
Manetho in opposition to Herodotus, in his account 
of Egyptian nistory : and some pages further, he 
makes an exact quotation from the second book. 

Quintilian compares Herodotus with Thucy- 
dides: "Herodotus, sweet, bland, and copious." 
"In Herodotus, as I think, there is always a 
gentle flow of language." " Nor need Herodotus 
scorn to be conjoined with Livy." 

Strabo, the most learned, exact, and intelligent 
of the ancient geographers, very frequently cites 
our author, upon whose statements he makes some 
severe criticisms; yet without impugning the 
general authenticity of the History. Art Haliear^ 
nassm. " Among the illustrious men bom at this 
place is Herodotus, the historian, who is called the 
Thurian, because he joined himself to a colony at 
that place.'' "It was not improperly said by 
Herodotus, that the whole of Egypt, at least the 
Delta, was a gift of the river." Strabo refers to 
the account given of the voyage round Africa, 
attempted by the order of Darius. He refers to, 
and quotes the authority of Herodotus, who 
affirms that at Memphis in Egypt there was a 
temple of Neptune. 

The last-named ^xitet "Vsrm^ Q^a ^xva^ ^i \r2^- 
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monies up to the commencement of the Christian 
era. In passing up the stream of time, we meet 
next with — 

Dionysius, the countryman of Herodotus, and 
author of the '* Roman antiquities/' and of several 
critical treatisea In one of these, entitled '* The 
Judgment of Ancient Writers," and in another, 
addressed to Cn. Pompey, Bionysius gives a 
minute account of the style, metnod, and com- 
parative merits of our author. In the book on 
composition, he makes a long and literal quotation 
from the first book. In giving the character of 
Thucydides, he thus speaks of Herodotus : — 
'* Herodotus the Halicamassian, who survived to 
the time of the Peloponnesian War, though 
bom a little before the Persian War, raised the 
fl^le of writing history : nor was it the history 
of one city or nation only that he composed ; but 
included in his work the many and various aifairs 
both of Eurojpe and Asia. Pot beginning with 
the Lydian kingdom, he continues to the Irersian 
War — ^relates whatever was performed by the 
Greeks and Barbarians during a period of 240 
years — selecting whatever was most worthy of 
i^ecord, and connecting them in a single history ; 
at the same time gracing his work with excel- 
lencies that had been neglected by his pre- 
decessors." Several descriptive commendations of 
a similar kind might be adduced from the critical 
writings of this author. 

Contemporary with Bionysius, though a few 

J rears his senior, was Diodorus the Sicilian. This 
earned and laborious historian passes over much 
of the same ground with Herodotus, to whom h^ 
maikes several allimonB, In diBCua&m^ \)ick& C3^<^- 
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tion relative to the intoidations of the Nile^ he 
states and controverts the opinion advanced hy 
Herodotus on that subject. Further on, he reject9 
as fabulous the accounts given by Herodotus and 
others of the remote history of Egypt, and pro^ 
fesses to follow the public records of the Egyptian 
priests ; yet he had before eulogised our aulJior as 
a writer ''without a rival, indefatigable in his 
researches, and extensively learned in history/' 
Diodorus states the various opinions of writers 
relative to the Median empire, and among these, 
Herodotus: ''l^ow Herodotus, who lived in the 
time of Xerxes, affirms that the Assyrians had 
^vemed Asia during a period of 500 years before 
It was subjugated by the Modes/' 

Our author was known to the Boman writers. 
Cornelius Nepos evidently follows him in some 
passages, though he professes to adhere chiefly to 
the authority of Theopompus, Thucydides, and 
Xenophon. Cicero bestows upon him hi&^h com- 
mendation in several places, declaring that ''so 
far as his knowledge of the Greek language per- 
mitted him to enjoy it, the eloquence of the 
historian (whom he terms 'the Father of History') 
gave him the greatest delight:" — that his lan- 
guage "flows like an unobstructed river:" — and 
that " nothing can be more sweet than his style." 
Pliny the Elder refers to Herodotus frequently; 
as thus — "If we credit Herodotus, the sea once 
extended beyond Memphis, as far as the mountains 
of Ethiopia : " speaking of the inundation of the 
Nile, he quotes our author — " the river, as Hero- 
dotus relates, subsides within its banks on the 
Aundredth day after its first rise." Passing 
references occur iu inwi'Y ^^^^•*— ^^^^^^^tus, 
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more ancient and a better authority than Juba ; " 
^Herodotus says that ebony fonned part of the 
tribute rendered by the Ethiopians to tne kings of 
Persia;" ''this author composed (corrected) his 
History at Thurium in Italy> in the 310th year of 
Rome. 

Seymnus of Chios, of whose writings some 
fragments only remain, professes, in his l)escrip* 
tion of the Earth, to report what " Herodotus haa 
recorded in his History.'^ This writer is beliered 
to have flourished in the second century before 
the Christian era. 

Aristotle cites Herodotus as an example of the 
antiquated, continuous style. ''If the works of 
Herodotus were turned into verse, they would not 
by that means become a poem, but would remain 
a history.'' In his History of Animals he charges 
our author with an error, in affirming that " at 
the siege of Ninus, an eagle was seen to drink ; " 
but no such assertion is to be found in the worka 
of the historian : probably a passage of some other 
writer was quoted by Anstoue from memory, and 
erroneously attributed to Herodotus ; or possibly 
he quoted some work of this historian wmch has 
since perished. The ambiguous reply of the 
Pythian to Crcesus is quoted, though not expli- 
citly from Herodotus. 

Ctesias, an abstract of whose works is preserved 
by Photius, is very frequently (juoted by ancient 
authors. He was a Greek physician, who accom- 
panied the expedition led agtiinst Artaxerxes by 
his brother, the yoimger Cyrus. Though a few 
years younger, he was contemporary with Hero- 
dotus : his testimony therefore brings the series of 
evidences ap to the very tixa<d o{ o^ ^so^Ja^'L. 
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Ctesias, having fallen into the hands of the Per« 
sians at the battle of Cunaxa, was detained at the 
court of Artaxerxes as physician, during seventeen 
years ; and it seems that, with the hope of recom- 
mending himself to the favour of ''the great 
king/' and of obtaining his own freedom, he 
undertook to compose a history of Persia, with 
the express and avowed design of impeaching the 
authority of Herodotus, whom, in no very cour- 
teous terms, he accuses of many falsifications. The 
jealousy and malice of a little mind are apparent 
m these accusations. Nothing can be mucn more 
inane than the fragments that are preserved of 
this author's two works — ^his History of Persia, 
and his Indian History; yet, thougn possessing 
little intrinsic value, they serve an important 
purpose, in furnishing a very explicit evidence of 
the genuineness and general authenticity of the 
work which Ctesias laboured to depreciate. If 
the account ^ven by Herodotus of Persian affairs 
had been aIto8;ether untrue, his rival wanted 
neither the wul nor the means to expose the 
imposition. But while, like Plutarch, he cavils at 
minor points, he leaves the substance of the 
narrative uncontradicted. 

Thucydides, the contemporary and rival of Hero- 
dotus, whose writings are said to have kindled in 
his yoimg mind the passion for literary distinc- 
tion, makes only an indistinct allusion to the 
History ; yet this allusion is such as can hardly 
be misunderstood. Book I. 22, in explaining the 
principles by which he proposed to be gui&d in 
writing his History, he glances sarcastically at 
certain writers, who, in narrating events that had 
token place in remote \ivme%jTMCLltM^^^t1i truth, 
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and who seem to have aimed rather to amnse than 
to instruct their readers. He then immediately 
mentions the Median war^ which forms the prin- 
cipal subject of his rival's work, and of which that 
work was the well-known record. But if this 
allusion may not be admitted in oTidence, our 
chain of proof is complete without it. 

Citations or allusions similar to these might be 
brought forward almost without number; but 
every purpose, both of illustration and of argu- 
ment — ^if argument were needed, is accomplished 
as well by a few as by many. From the entire 
mass of testimonies, if we were to select, for 
example, those of Photius, of Dionysius, and of 
Diodorus, we have proof enough of the genuine- 
ness and integrity of the work; for the existence 
of these testimonies could not be accounted for on 
a contrary supposition, in any reasonable manner. 
And when we find the work reflected, as it were, 
more or less distinctly, from almost the entire 
surface of ancient literature, no room is left for 
doubt The writers of every age, from the time 
of the author, speak of the work as being well 
known in their times : — none of them quote it in 
any such terms as these, '' an ancient history, said 
to have been written by Herodotus:" — or, "a 
history which most persons believe to be genuine;" 
for they all refer to it as a book that was in every 
one's hands. If, therefore, the History had been 
produced in any age subsequent to that of Hero- 
dotus, the author of any such spurious work must 
have had imder his control, for the purpose of 
interpolation, not only a copy of every considerable 
work that was extant in his time, but every c/cy^Y 
6f every such work: — ^he must in fact W'^% ti^'w 

T 
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ereated the entire mass of bobks existing in the 
eastern and western world at the time ; and hi 
must haTO destroyed all but his own interpolated 
copies^ otherwise, some oopies of some of these 
works would have reaohea ns in which thest 
interpolated quotations from Herodotus were wao:^ 
ing. Although such suppositions are eztzaTae* 

Sut, yet let us attempt to realise one or two of 
em. 

We may imagine then that this History, prBB» 
tending to be an ancient work, was actually pro* 
duced m the ninth century, by some learned monk 
of Constantinople. On this supposition, we musi 
belieye that the copyists of that time, in all parts 
of the Greek empire, having been gained oyer hf 
the forger to fayour the fraud, issued new and 
ingeniously interpolated oopies of the following 
authors: — ^namely, Procopius, Stephen, Stobeea% 
Marcellinus, Julian, Hesyohius, Athenaeus, Lcnb^ 

S'mus, Laertius, Lucian, Hermogenes, PausaniaS) 
nlus Gellius, Plutarch, Josephus, Strabo, Diony^ 
slus, Diodorus, Aristotle, Ctesias, and many oth^ 
that are not cited above. Then to this list musk 
be added many works that were extant in the 
ninth century, but since lost. All the previous^ 
existing copies of these authors must have been 
gatherea in, and destroyed ; but even this wouU 
not be enough; for the Byzantine writers must 
have had the concurrence of the Latin copyists, 
throughout the monasteries of western Europe; 
otherwise, the works of Cicero, and of Quintiliaa, 
iBud of Pliny, would not have contained those 
references to the History which we actually find 
in them. Now to eiS^t ^ t\d&) or a twentieth 
part of it, was aa im^T^iK^^s^aii^ \2^ SW >s^^ 
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Ages, as it would be for ns to alter the spots iir 
tfie moon — for the things to be altered were abso- 
lately out of the reach of those whom we suppose 
to have made the attempt 

But as to these supposed interpolations, it was 
not formal sentences, or dLstinct paragraphs^^ 
Iredged in where they seem to have little fitness, 
but citations or allusions of an incidental kind, 
proper to the connection in which they occur, and 
perfectly congruous with the text 

Let it next be supposed that the genuine His^ 
lory of Herodotus — ^referred to as we have seen 
ty earlier writers, had perished, or was supposed 
to have perished, about the seventh century ; and 
that some writer of the ninth century composed a 
work which should pass in the world for the 

Enuine History. Now, to effect this, he must 
Ye had in his memoir, as he went along, the 
entire body of ancient literature, both Greek and 
Bcnnan ; or otherwise he could not have worked 
up all the references and quotations of earli^ 
authors, so as to make them tally, as we find they 
do, with his spurious production : and if any of 
these authors were imknown to him, or forgotten, 
then we should find discrepant quotations that 
•ould not be verified. Moreover, as the genuine 
#ork was certainly in existence and widely dif-* 
fused in the sixth century, no writer wishing to 
make such an attempt comd think himself secure 
against the. existence of some copies of the genu-* 
Ine work, which, if brought to light, woiud at 
once expose his own to contempt 

Or if a forgery had been attempted at a time 
nearer to that of the alleged outloLOT, \^i€tL/\ii \it^« 
pogiion as we recede from, diffioultiea oi q(iv.%^^exeA^ 
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we run upon those of another kind. For if, ta 
avoid the absurdity of supposing that a hugh 
mass of books, scattered through many and dis« 
tant countries, were at once called in, and 
re-issued with the requisite interpolations, we 

' imagine that the work was forged at an earlier 
time, when fewer testimonies needed to have been 
foisted into existing books; then we come to a 
period when learning was at its height — at Alex- 
andria — ^throughout Greece, and its colonies — 
when every fact connected with the history of 
books was familiarly known; when many large 
libraries existed — ^when, therefore, no standard 
work could disappear, or could be supplanted by 
a spurious one ; much less could a work which 
had never before been heard of, create to itself the 
credit of a book long and familiarly known : how 
could the learned in the east and the west be per- 
suaded that a work, newly produced, had been in 
their libraries for a hundred years P Though the 
knowledge of books is more widely diffused in 
modern, than it was in ancient times, yet among 
those who addict themselves to literature, there is 
not now more of erudition, of intelligence, of dis- 
crimination, than were displayed in the three or 
four centuries of which the Augustan age formed 
the centre. To issue a volummous history, and 
to persuade the world that it had been known 
during the last two hundred years, is an attempt 
not more impracticable in the present day, than 
it would have been in the times of Dionysius, of 
Cicero, of Quintilian, or of Plutarch. 

If we carry our supposition still higher, that is 
to say, till we get £te^ faoci iJL the oitficulties 

above-mentioiied, iXien 'Tie ^va. ti^'vJko^.^. ^^^s, 
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&ct prinoipally important as an historical ques« 
tion IS granted, namely, that the History was 
actually extant at, or very near the time, com- 
monly supposed ; and then the only point in dis- 
pute is the bare name of the author, which, so far 
as the truth of the history is involved, is a ques- 
tion of inferior consequence. Yet let us pursue 
this doubt a step further; — If Herodotus the 
Halicarnassian, were a real person, known in his 
time as a writer, then some self-denying forger 
made over to this Herodotus all the glory of bemg 
the author of so admirable a work; and this 
Herodotus accepted the generous fraud, and acted 
his part to give it credit But if the name and 
designation be altogether fictitious — ^the real au- 
thor concealing himself; then how happened it 
that the Greeks of that age should speak of Hero- 
dotus as of a real person whom they had known, 
honoured, and rewarded P In preference to any 
such impracticable hypothesis, who would not 
rather accept as true the affinnation which the 
work bears upon its front P 

But now we take up another supposition. 
After tracing as we have done, the history of the 
work in question, up through a continued series 
of quotations, in the Greek and Latin writers, and 
obtaining by that means a conclusive proof of 
its antiquity, we may imagine that there is in 
existence a Persian translation of the History of 
Herodotus, which, by the peculiarities of its style, 
as well as by external evidence, is ascertained to 
have been executed in the time of Artaxerxes. 
Another translation of the same work is then 
brought forward in the language of ancient C«:l- 
fjhagfy which, except in this (sup^^oaedi^ tt^XkS^sbScissvi 
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has been long extinot. And there is another ki 
the Coptic, or ancient language of E^ypt; and 
another in the Latin, of the time of Fhutiw and 
Terence. If these several translations had eadi 
descended to modem times, through some inde- 
pendent channel, and if each possessed a separate 
mass of evidence in proof of its antiquity ; and if, 
when collated among themselves, and with the 
Greek original, they were found to harmonise, 
except in those variations which must always 
belong to a translation ; then, and in such a case, 
we should possess an instance of that sort of re- 
dundant demonstration which in fact does belong 
in fall to the Jewish and Christian Scriptures; 
but to no other writings whatever. 

Let it now be granted as possible that a writer 
of a later age, who was a perfect master of the 
Greek language, who possessed an endless fund of 
various learning, and who was gifted in a high 
degree with the imitative faculty, might produce 
nine books like those of Herodotus, which, sup- 
posing there were no external evidence to contra* 
diet the fraud, might pass as genuine. To a£Srm 
tiiuit a forgery such as this is possible, is to allow 
the utmost that our knowledge of the powers of 
the human mind will permit to be granted ; and 
much more than the liistory of literary forgeries 
will warrant us to suppose : for all the attempts d 
t}iat sort that have been detected, either abound 
with manifest incongruities ; or if executed by 
men of learning and abilitv, they have been 
formed upon a small scale, and have excluded, as 
jEar as possible, all exact references to particular 
/^ts. 

But the work Wox^ xj^Vaol ^^"siV^^-s^wt-viti 
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alliuions to partdonlar fSaots are innumerable, pre- 
cise, and incautious; its style and dialeot are 
proper to the age which it pretends : — ^in a word, 
it is in every respect what a genuine production 
of that age ought to be. If then it were to be 
judged of, on the ground of internal evidence 
alone, no scholar comd for a moment hesitate to 
decide in favour of its genuineness. The reivler 
friU recoUect that the supposition of a forgery in 
a later age is excluded by the evidence aliMdy 
adduced in this chapter. 



CHAPTER XVni. 

IIKTHOD OF ARGUING FBOM THE GENUINENESS^ 
TO THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE HLSTORY OF 
HERODOTUS, 

That the Greek text of Herodotus, such as it now 
appears — small verbal yariations only excepted, 
was extant and well known in Ghreece, at least as 
early as the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
War (b.c. 431), is the conclusion that is warranted 
by the evidence already adduced. It now remains 
to inquire how far this proof of the antiquity and 
genuineness of the work carries with it a proof of 
the general truth of the History. 

In a civilised community, where a free expres- 
sion of opinion is allowed, and where opposing 
ij^terests actually exist, a writer, who pro^sses to 
compile an authentic account of transactions that 
are still fresh in the recollection of the people, can 
move only within certain limits, even if he might 
wish to misrepresent facts. — ^Circumstances, known 
only to a few, may be falsified — ^motives may be 
maligned — actions may be exaggerated — ^wrongs 
and sufferings may be coloured by rhetorical 
declamation — fair characters may be defamed, and 
foul ones eulogised : — these are nearly the bound- 
aries of falsification. But if personages altogether 
fictitious are made the heroes of the story — ^if 
iovasionSy battles, e\egQ%) ^T^^\s%f^\sA)Qj:e described 
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wHch never hap^ned — ^if, in a word, the entire 
narratiye is a fiction^ then it ranks in a diiferent 
class of productions, nor could it ever gain credit 
as an authentic account of real^ and recent events. 
The same evidence, therefore, which establishes 
the existence of an historical work at a time near 
to that of the events it records, establishes also the 
general authenticity of the narrative ; — for the work 
is not only mentioned by contemporary writers, 
but it is mentioned as a history. This character 
granted to the book by the author's contempo- 
raries contains, by condensation, the sufirages of 
the whole conunimity. In substance, we hear the 
people of Greece assenting to the historian in 
relation to those principal portions of his narra- 
tive, at least, of which they were qualified to form 
an opinion, and relative to which no writer would 
attempt to deceive them. 

Equity demands that we treat an historian con- 
formably with his own professions. When he 
narrates events as well Imown to his contempo- 
raries as to himself, he is not to be considered as 
sustaining any other responsibility than that of 
telling his story well : — ^in such instances we may 
ask for proof of his impartiality, or of the sound- 
ness of his judgment, but not of his veracity, 
which is not taxed. But when he relates incidents 
of a private or remote kind ; — ^when he makes a 
demand upon the confidence of his contemporaries 
by affirming things in relation to which they could 
not generally detect his misstatements if he 
erred; — ^then, and in such cases, we may fairly 
search for evidence bearing upon the historian's 
character, and circumstances, and his means of 
information. This is an impoTtant ^^^^m^t^NKsst^^ 
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never to be lost sight of in reading history ;-'-'eod 
the inference it contains is this — ^that a history of 
public transactions^ published while many of the 
actors' were still living, and while the events were 
familiarly remembered by a large number of 
persons, and which was bommonly received aiB 
authentic, must be accepted, as to its principal 
facts, as true, even though there should be reason 
to suspect the impartiality, the veracity, or the 
jud^ent of the writer ; but if in these respects, 
lie IS entitled to a common degree of confidence, 
then nothing more than a few errors of inad- 
vertency can, with any fairness, be deduoted^from 
the narrativa • 

Every historical work, therefore, needs to bd 
analysed, and to have its several portions separ* 
Ately e8timated.-Whateyer is remote or par^. 
lar will claim our credence according to the 
opinion we may form of the historian's veraodty, 
accuracy, judgment, and his means of informa* 
tion ; but the truth of narratives relating *to 
events that were matters of notoriety in the 
writer's time, rests altogether upon a different 

Sound; being necessarily involved in the &ot 
at the work was published and accepted as au- 
thentic at such or such a data The strength of 
this inference will best appear by examining a 
particular instance. 

in adherence to the distinction above mentioned, 
we must detach from the History of Herodotos 
the following portions (not as if they were proved 
to be false, or even improbable; but simply because 
the truth of them cannot be directly inferred from 
the fact of the genuineness of the work). First— 
Oeographical and a3i^c^l^^x^ ^<^*(sd^onB of 
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.QCnmtries remote from Greece: Secondly^— Tbf9 
early history of such countries^ and indeed the 
.early history of Greece itself: Thirdly — Events 
m conferences said to have taken place at the 
Persian court during the war with Greece ; and 
Jastlyy many single incidents, reported to have 
Jbappened among the Ghreeks, but which rest upoxi 
^BUffpicious or insufficient eyidence. After making 
Reductions of this sort, there will remain — aU 
ihose principal events of the Persian invasion 
which were as well known to thousands of th^ 
imthor's countrymen and contemporaries as to 
ilimself ; and in describing which his responsi- 
loilky is that of an author only, who is required to 
digest his materials in the best manner he can — 
xiot that of a witneas, called to give evidence upon 
a matter of doubt. 

The leading events which we may accept as 
vouched for bv the antiquity and genuineness of 
tibie work are these — The invasion of Greece by a 
large Asiatic army, aboi^t five-and-forty years 
Ixofore the publication of the History : — ^the defeat 
4>f that army by the Athenians and Plataaans ob 
ihe plains of Marathon: — ^a second invasion of 
iQb^eece ten years afterwards, by an immense host, 

Sithered from many nations: — the desertion of 
fix city by the Athenians : — an ineffectual conr 
it^it with the invaders at the pass of Thermopylae : 
*^he occupation of Athens by the Persians :»^ 
tiie defeat of the invading fleet at Salamis : — th^ 
:p9treat of the Persians, and their second advance 
m the following year, when the destruction of 
^^en£ was completed ; and — ^the final overthrow 
^ the Asiatic army at Platasa and Mycale. That 
&m9 events actually took place — ^^\>xcicc^% 'dfi^ 
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History to be genuine — ^will appear if the circum- 
stances of the case are examined. 

At the time when, as it has been proved, the 
History of Herodqftus was generally known and 
received as authentic, the several states of Ghreece 
were marshalled under the rival interests of Athens 
and Sparta; and an intestine war, carried on 
with the utmost animosity, raged by turns in all 
parts of this narrow territory. Such a period, 
therefore, was not the time wnen flagrant misre- 
presentations of recent facts, tending to flatter the 
'vanity of one of these rival states, at the expense 
of the honour of others, could be endured, or could 
gain any credit. The Athenians gloried, beyond all 
bounds of modesty, in having, with the assistance 
of the PlataDans only, repelled the Median invasion 
on the plains of Marathon. But would this boast 
have been allowed — ^would the account of the 
battle given by Herodotus have been suffered to 
pass without contradiction by the other states, if 
no such invasion had. actusdly taken place, or if 
it had been much less formidable than is repre- 
sented bv the historian; or if the other states 
had in lact been present on the field? Our 
author affirms that the Lacedaemonians, though 
fully informed of the danger which threatened 
the independence of Greece, persisted in a scru* 
pulous adherence to their custom of not setting 
out upon a military expedition till after the fuD 
moon. In the meantime the battle took plac^ 
and a body of two thousand Lacedasmonians, 
afterwards despatched from Sparta, reached the 
field of battle only time enough to gratify their 
curiosity by a sight of the slaughtered Modes* 
TMb. absence of theVc Qt\!ii<^^ n^«& ^^^^ ^&&T^QidB 
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made matter of arrogant exaltation by the 
Athenians ; and the historian, in giving his sup- 
port to their boast, dared the contradiction of 
one half of the people of Greece. 

The second myasion of Greece, conducted by 
the Persian monarch in person, took place ten 
years after the defeat of the first at Marathon ; 
or about five-and-thirty years before the publi- 
cation of the History: many individuals, there-> 
fore, were then Hying who took part in the 
seyeral battles and engagements ; and every 
remarkable event of the war was then as weU 
known and remembered in Greece as are the 
circumstances of the French Revolution by the 
people of Europe at the present time (1828). 

Our immediate purpose does not demand that 
we should examine the credibility of the descrip-; 
tion given by Herodotus of the Asiatic army; 
for even if it were proved that the numbers 
stated by him are exaggerated, the principal 
facts would not be brought into doubt; nor 
would even the credit due to the historian be 
much impeached ; for in all these particulars 
he is careful, again and again, to remind the 
reader that he brings forward the best account^ 
he could collect — ^not vouching for their absolute 
accuracy. That he did avail himself of authentic 
documents in compiling this description is ren- 
dered evident by the graphic truth and propriety 
of all the particulars. Indeed the picture of the 
.Persian army, and of its discipline and move- 
ments, is strikingly accordant with the known 
modes of Asiatic warfare. The army of Xerxes 
consisted of a small body of brave and welU 
disinplined troops — ^Medes, PersvaisA, wA ^"w^rs^^ 
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wlucH, if it had been ably commanded, azicl 
unencumbered, might very probably have vat* 
ceeded in their enterprise ; out bemg impeded 
and embarrassed by tne presence of a vast toA 
disorderly mob of half-savage or dissolute attend- 
ants, they were, at every step, surrounded by s 
wide-spreading desolation — ^more £eital than thd 
enemy, which rendered the advance of the army 
in the highest degree difficult, and its retrett 
desperate. To all this, parallel instances mat 
be adduced from almost every page of Asiatid 
history. 

When speaking of the twenty Satrapies of 
Darius, Major Bennell, in his Essay on the Geo^ 
ffraphy of Herodotus, avails himself of the in^^ 
formation contained in our author's description 
of the army of Xerxes, to which he attributes a 
hieh degree of authority. Now it is evident that 
uiuess Herodotus had possessed authentic and 
accurate documents, it would have been impoe^ 
sible for him to have given the consistency of 
truth to two distinct accounts of nations and of 
people, so various and so remote from Ghreec& 
''Although," pays this writer, *• there are some 
errors in the description, as there must necessarily 
be where the subject is so very extensive^ yet 
it is on the whole so remarkably consistent, that 
one is surprised how the Ghreeks found means to 
acquire so much knowledge respecting so distant 
a part. It is possible that we have been in the 
habit of doing them an injustice, by allowing 
them a less degree of knowledge of the geography 
of Asia, down to the expedition of Alexandei', 
than they really "poa^Baefii > ^^t is^ we have, ill 
Bome instances, aacafS;^ V> ^^^sssA^^^ ^^ssNss^ 
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geograpliical discoyeries which perhaps were made 
long anterior to his expedition . . . We shall 
dose the account of tne Satrapies, and our 
remarks on the armament of Xerxes, with some 
additional ones on the general Ixuth of the state- 
ment of the latter, and on the final object of the 
expedition. Brief as the descriptions in the text 
are, they contain a great variety of information, 
and fbrnish a number of proofs of the general 
truth of our author's history ; for the descriptions 
d^ the dress and weapons of several of the remote 
nations, engaged in the expedition of Xerxes, 
agree with what appears amongst them at this 
day ; which is a strong confirmation of it ; not- 
withstanding that some attempts have been made 
to ridicule it by diiferent writers. Herodotus had 
conversed with those who had seen the dress and 
weapons of these tribes during the invasion ; and 
therefore we cannot doubt that the Indians 
dothed in cotton, and with bows made of reeds 
(i.e,, bamboos), were amongst them : of course, 
that the great king had summoned his vassals and 
allies, generally, to this European war: a war 
mtended, not merely against Greece, but against 
Europe in general, as appears by the speeches of 
Xerxes, and other circumstances. • • . The evi- 
dent cause of the assemblage of so many nations 
was that the Europeans (as at the present day) 
were deemed so far superior to Asiatics as to 
require a vastly greater number of the latter to 
oppose' them. This is no less apparent in the 
history of the wars of Alexander, and of the wars 
xnade by Europeans in the East in modem times. 
However, we do not by any means believe iu. 
the numbers described by the Qtieek. \LA&\oTvas^\ 
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because we cannot comprehend, from what is seen 
and known, how such a multitude could be pro* 
Tided with food, and their beasts with forage. 
But that the army of Xerxes was great beyond 
all example, may be readily believed, because it 
was collected from a yastly extended empire, 
every part of which, as well as its allies, furnished 
a proportion ; and if the aggregate had amounted 
to a moderate number only, it would have been 
nugatory to levy that number throughout the 
whole' empire ; and to collect troops from India 
and Ethiopia to attack Greece, when the whole 
number required might be collected in Lower 
Asia." 

It seems impracticable, from the existing evi- 
dence, to ascertain how ffreat a deduction ought 
to be made from the cd.culations of Herodotus, 
as to the numbers of the invading army ; but it 
is easy to believe that his authorities, which 
unquestionably were authentic in what relates to 
the description of the forces, might lead him 
astray, without any fault on his part. Or probably, 
as the numbers exceeded the facilities of common 
computation, some conjectural mode of calculation 
was adopted 'by the contemporan^ Gfreeks, which 
might easily exceed the truth. — ^For example, the 
length of time occupied by the barbarian train in 
passing certain defiles: — or the ve^ fallacious 
mode of reckoning employed by the Persians was 
perhaps followed: — ^this, as Herodotus describes 
it, consisted in counting ten thousand men, who 
were packed in a circle as closely as possible, 
and a fence formed round them : tney were then 
removed, and the. entire army, in turns, was made 
to pass within tlie eti.dosv«^\ ^^ 'SR\i.^U was thus 
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inted into ten thousands. But how probable. is 

that, by the inattention of the persons who 

aducted this process, the successiye packages 

t^ less and less dense. — Seven thousand men 

fht easily seem to fill the space in which ten 
been at first crammed. Nor is it at all safe 
argue d priori on the supposition that so many 
old not have been supported on the march. 
le power which drew a mrge levy of men from 
enty-nine nations, might also drain those 
tions of their grain. A vast fleet of flat- 
ttomed barges attended the army along the 
stst ; and as soon as this fleet was separated from 
all the extremities of famine were suffered by 
B retreating host. This armament is not fairly 
mpared with those which^ in later times, have 
Lversed the continent of Asia; for in these 
stances the aid of an attendant fleet was not 
ailable. Without this aid the distant movement 
five hundred thousand men is scarcely practic- 
le; with it, three or four times that number 
Lght with little difficulty be led a distance of 
ree or six months' march. This important 
Bference has not been duly regarded by those 
10 have discussed the questson. If then such a 
duction from the army of Xerxes is made as 
iy readily be accounted for from the inaccurate 
jde of computation employed by the Persians 

the Greeks ; and if the attendance of so large 
fleet of store ships is considered, we may well 
lid Herodotus excused from the charge, either 

deliberate falsification, or of intended exag- 
iration. 

If it were alleged that Herodotus discovers an 
clination on every occasion to plaeo \3[l<^ ^Tx^Lxsts^X 

u 
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of the Athenians in the most advantageous light, 
it may be replied that^ if such a disposition is 
charged upon him, then his substantial impar- 
tiality, and the authenticity of the narrative are 
convmcingly proved, by his allowing to the 
Spartans tne undivided and enviable glory of 
having first encountered the invaders at the pass 
of ThermopylsB. In relating this memorabte 
action he affirms that all the allies under the 
command of Leonidas, excepting only a small 
body of Thebans and of Thespians, retired from 
the pass as soon as it was known that they were 
circumvented by the Barbarians ; and he plainljr 
attributes this desertion to the prevalence m 
unsoldier-Uke fears. This statement therefore^ 
like many others in the History — challenged 
contradiction from the parties implicated in the 
dishonour. 

In recoimtinff the naval engagements which 
took place in tne Euboean straits, the historian 
contents himself with affirming that, after a 
doubtful contest, each fleet retired to its station ; 
and he attributes the final success of the Oreeks, 
not so much to their valour and skill, as to a 
divine interposition, which, by a violent storm, so 
far diminished the Persian fleet that the two 
armaments were reduced to an equality. 

The ill-success of the Greeks in attempting to 
oppose the advance of the Barbarians at Thermo- 
pylae, and the losses they had sustained in severail 
naval engagements, having reduced them almost 
to despair, the Athenians, thinking it impractic- 
able to defend Attica, abandoned their city, anfl 
took refage on. board their ships, and in the 
neighbouring isVanSL^ T!Vift yk^^^^ ^ik^x^fore was 
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allowed, without opposition, to execute Iiis threat 
— ^that he would retaliate upon the Athenians the 
burning of Sardis. Here then we arrive at a 
definite fact, which may be considered a^ forming 
the central point of the History. If this fact be 
established, most of the subordinate incidents 
must be admitted to have taken place, as they 
were nothing more than either the proper causes, 
or the effects, of this main event. 

Within so short a period as five and thirty, or 
forty years, it could not be a matter of doubt or 
controversy among the Athenians, or indeed with 
any of the people of Greece, whether Athens had 
been occupied by a foreign army — ^its haUs and 
temples overthrown or burned — ^its sacred groves 
cut down, and its surrounding gardens and fields 
devastated. But while several thousand citizens 
were still living, who had attained an adult age at 
the time of the alleged invasion, and while the 
structures of the new city were in their first 
fireshness, or were scarcely completed ; and while, 
if it had actually taken place, the marks of this 
destruction must have been everywhere apparent, 
a history is published, and is universally ap- 
plauded, in which this' invasion of Attica, and 
this destruction of Athens are particularly desk- 
cribed. Can then this fact be reconciled with the 
supposition that no such events had really taken 
pla^— that these arrogant citizens had never been 
driven from their homes P Can we believe that, 
for the sake of assuming to themselves the glory 
of having repelled such an invasion, the entire 
people of Athens would have given their assent to 
a nctitious narrative, which every oilq oi ^^\Ql 
wagt have known b&d no foundatipn. in. tsrxx^^ ^x> 
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if sucli an infatuation had prevailed at Athens, 
would their neighbours — ^the Corinthians, and the 
Boeotians, have left such a falsehood uncontra- 
dicted P 

It is evident that, unless a powerful invasion of 
Greece had taken place/ Athens — ^the principal 
cit J of Greece, could not have been occupied and 
destroyed; and unless that invasion had been 
speedily repulsed, Athens could not have regained 
that wealth, and power, and liberty which,, on 
other evidence, it is known to have possessed in 
the first years of the Peloponnesian War, Here 
then, if the truth of the History of Herodotus 
were to be argued, the question must come, to its 
issue. If it were denied that such an invasion of 
Greece happened at the time affirmed by our 
author^ then the fact of thegeneral diffusion, and 
the high credit, of the BGstory of Herodotus, 
throughout Greece, must be shown to consist with 
that denial. On the other hand, an apologist for 
Herodotus, having established the antiquity and 
genuineness of the work, must not be reqidredi 
either to defend the veracity of the historian, or 
to adduce corroborative evidence in proof of the 
fact, until the difficulty which rests upon the 
<jontrary hypothesis has been disposed of. 

The account given by Herodotus of the sub- 
sequent events of the Persian War — ^that is to say 
— the defeat of the Asiatic fleet at Salamis — ^the 
retreat of Xerxes — the second occupation of 
Athens in the following spring by the Persians 
under the command of Mardonius ; and the final 
discomfiture and destruction of the Barbarian 
army at PlatsBa aufli a\> l&.'^^^'i^fcllow of course, 
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established. It must however be observed that st 
peculiar character of authenticity belongs to this 
uttter portion of the History: for though thd 
issue oi the war was indeed highlv gratifying to 
the vanity of the Chreeks, one would almost think 
that the historian wished^ as far as possible, to 
idieck their exultation, or to balance the vaunts of 
^aach of the states by some circumstances of dis- 
honour. For instance — ^no veil is drawn over 
those almost fatal contentions for precedency by 
which the counsels of the confederates were dis- 
tracted ; nor are the treasons and .the interested 
conduct of the chiefs concealed or excused. The 
pusillanimity of some, and the fears of all are 
confessed : indeed so much of infamy or of dis- 
credit is thrown by Herodotus upon individuals, 
and upon the whole community, that his boldness 
in publishing such statements, and the candour of 
the Ghreeks in admitting them, are alike worthy of 
admiration. Nor can we believe otherwise than 
that a full conviction of the substantial truth of 
these statements at once inspired the writer with 
this courage, and compelled his hearers to exercise 
this forbearanca It cannot seem surprising that; 
in later times, some writers jealous for the honour 
of Greece at large, or of some particular states 
should attempt to remove these blots, by impugn^ 
ing the credit of the historian. Yet even in 
making this attempt, thev venture no further 
than to call in question his account of a few 
particular transactions, or to dispute those portions 
of the work which relate to remote times, and 
distant nations. 

We have seen that the history of the PewaxL 
invaaioni^ as given by Herodotus, la m \\;& xlisk^ 
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Circumstances^ established by the mere fact that 
the work was known, and had been accepted as 
authentic, within forty years of the events it 
records. This then is not an instance in which 
the veracity of the historian needs to be vindi- 
cated, or in which our faith in its veracity must 
be dependent upon other evidence. Yet it is 
natural to look around for such other evidence as 
may be found to bear upon the history. We have 
a gfood right to suppHOse that events of such mag- 
nitude as those which Herodotus relates, wouU 
be mentioned, more or less explicitly, by other 
writers of the same age—- whether pnilosophers» ' 
poets, orators, or historians. And tlus in met is | 
the case in the instance before us; for almost | 
every writer — contemporary with Herodotus— 
whose works are extant, makes allusions of a ; 
direct or indirect kind to the Persian invasion. 
Some of the authors already adduced in proof of 
the antiquity and genuineness of the history, must 
now be recdled to give evidence as to the matter 
of fact. 

Pindar, the prince of Ivric poets, is reported 
to have died at the age of eighty, and was born 
about B.C. 521, and was in mid-life at the time 
of the Persian invasion. The odes now extant 
were recited in Greece before the history of 
Herodotus was composed. The subject of these 
compositions are the praises of the victors at the 
Olympic, the Isthmian, the Pythian, and the 
Nemean games ; and in extolling his heroes, 
the poet finds occasion to refer to the glories of 
the cities to which they belonged : they contain 
therefore many aUuaioTis if^ the events of Grecian I' 
history ; and aa tliieae oSl^^^'^^^ ^j^sa^?^ ^ all J 
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the great festivalsy the aliudons were saoH as the 
mass of the people oould not fail- to understand. 
This sort of incidental and brief notice of public 
events, intended to kindle the enthusiasm of the 
audience, must of course rest upon the knowledge 
or the convictions of those to whojn they were 
addressed. In the first of the Pythian odes, a 
rapid sketch is given of the principal events of 
the Persian war. — Such defeat as they suffered 
by the Syracusan prince, who, manning the swift 
wips, with the youth, delivered Greece from 
heavy servitude. — ^I would choose the praise won 
by the Athenians at Salamis :-— or I would tell 
at Sparta the fieht near Mount CithsBron, in which 
the Medes with their curved bows (dyKvkiro^i) 
were oppressed. — ^The Medean bow as seen in 
the bas-reliefs of Persepolis, is very properly 
described by this epithet — ^it is very long, and 
much curved, even in its extended state. 

These allusions may be explained by referring 
to those places in Herodotus, where it is relateo, 
that, while Xerxes was advancing towards Greece, 
the Athenians and Lacedsemonians sent an em- 
bassy to Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse, to ask his 
aid against the Barbarian: this he refused to 
grant, except upon conditions with which th^ 
ureeks could not comply. Yet he fitted out a 
fleet, and engaged and defeated the Carthagenians, 
oopimanded by Amilcar, who had been incited 
^ the Persians to join in the war upon the 
Greeks : by this victory Chreece wi^ delivered 
from the danger of an attack which must have 
proved fatal to its liberties; for if the Cartha- 
ffenian fleet had arrived in the Archipelagp) and 
had joined the Persi^ns^ the GTee\u& OQra\ji\^»^ 
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hxre withstood so vast a combination. The next 
allosion is to the engagement at Salamis^ in which 
the Athenians^ as Herodotus affirms^ took the 
principal part : and the last, is to the final defeat 
of the Barbarians near Platsea, at the foot of 
Moimt CithsBron. In this battle the Spartans 
were the most distinraished. In the fifth Isth- 
mian ode, another allusion to Salamis occurs-* 
where men innumerable met their death, as by 
a hail-storm of destruction. 

^schylus, the father of tragedy among the 
Oreeksy liad reached manhood at the time of the 
first invasion of Greece, and took part in the 
battle of Marathon : he was present also in thd 
engagement at Salamis, and again at the battle 
of PJataea. Seven only of his seventy tragedies 
have descended to moaem times :— one of these 
is entitled " The Persians." The scene is laid 
at Susa, in Persia, and the time supposed -is 
during the absence of Xerxes in Greece. The 
play is opened by a chorus of elders, who discourse 
anxiously concerning the fate of the expedition ; 
— All Asia is exhausted of men : wives count 
the days, and mourn the long absence of their 
warrior-consorts — ^Atossathe queen enters dejected, 
and recounts a portentous dream : — a messenger 
then arrives from Greece: he reports the defeat 
of the Persian fleet, and the retreat of Xerxes : — 
in relating the particulars, he glances at the 
circumstances which preceded the engagement 
at Salamis, as mentioned by Herodotus — That a 
messenger (sent by Themistocles) informed Xerxes 
that the Ghreeks were about to disperse ; to 
prevent which lie ixn'5.Tu<8L<feTL\X::5 w«tounded them : 
— an engagement ensvxfi^ ^^\^.^lLKrLR^^^&v 
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spectator from a neighbouring hill: — ^the Per** 
Bians are defeated ; — ^those who occupied the island 
(of Psyttalea) were all slain. The arm j, in its 
iretreaty suffers the extremity of cold, himger, and 
thirst. On hearine this, the queen iuTokes the 
ishade of Darius, which appears. — ^Atossa repeats 
the story of his son's defeat : — ^The shade predicts 
the fatal battle of PlatsBa, and the destruction of 
the army. In the closing scene, Xerxes himself 
arrivesi bewailing his misfortimes, and bringing 
back nothing but an empty quiver. The only 
material point in which JBscbylus differs fiom 
Herodotus, is in reckoning the Greek fleet at 
^ihree hundred, instead of seven himdred sail :— ^ 
4his is evidently a poetic deviation from fact, 
intended to enhance the glory of the victory. 
'Of all the Greek historians, none bears so high 
B character for authenticity and for exactness in 
matters of fact as Thucydides : his impartiality^ 
«his laborious collection, and his judicious selection 
«f materials, and his rejection of whatever seemed 
to rest on suspicious evidence, are apparent on 
-almost 6very page of the history of the Pelopon^ 
iiesian war. This history was published about 
'Sixty years after the expedition of Xerxesi 
•Thucyoides had conversed with many of those 
'who nad taken part in the battles described by 
Herodotus. Many allusions to the events of the 
Persian invasion occur in the course of the workj 
and they are all of that kind which is natural, 
when an historian refers to facts which he sup- 
poses to be fresh in the recollection of his readers. 
The introductonr sections of the history contain 
an outline of Grecian affairs, from the earliest 
^times to the commencement o{ tVie ^^x \^\.^^x3s^ 
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Athens and Sparta. In this preliminary sketch, 
the leading circumstances of the invasion, as re- 
lated bj Herodotus, are mentioned ; such as-r-the 
war and conquests of Cyrus and Cambyse&^>^the 
subjugation of the Greeks of Asia Minor — ^the 
naval power of Polycrates, tyrant of Santos — ^the 
Median war, the reims of Darius and of i^erxes, 
and the conduct of Themistocles. — ^The expul- 
sion of the Pisistratidae from Greece, the battle 
between the Modes and the Greeks at Mara* 
thon, and, ten years afterwards, the second in- 
vasion of Greece by the Barbarians — ^the desertioa 
of their city by the Athenians, and tliieir taking 
refuge on board their ships. — ^Not many years 
after the expulsion of the tyrants from Greece^ 
happened the battle between the Modes and ih$ 
Atnenians at Marathon ; and ten years after that 
battle, the Barbarians arrived with a great arma- 
ment, intended to reduce the Greeks to bondaga 
In this imminent danger, the Lacedaemonians, 
who were more powerful than the other states^ 
took the command in the war. The Athenians, 
as the Modes advanced, having resolved to abandon 
their city, collected all their goods, and went oipi 
board their ships, and from mat time beoame a 
maritime people. After, by their united efforts, 
the Greeks had repulsed the Barbarians, the 
several states, as well those which fell away from 
the king, as those which had fought with the 
Greeks, took part, some with the Athenians, and 
some with the I^cedsemonians. — ^Again, Thucy- 
dides refers to — ^the late Median war — ^which, ne 
says, was quickly terminated in two battles and 
two naval engagemeu^a. The battle of Marathon, 
and the bunaL ot t\i^ Aaav. \x:^ti ^^ ^^^^ ^w 
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afterwards mentioned; and in a funeral oration 
pronounced bj Pericles (whether reaUy so or not 
18 of no consequence to the argument) the exploits 
of the Athenians in repelling the Barbarians are 
apoken of as being too well known to need to be 
particularised; and again, the conflict at Ther- 
mopylae is mentioned ; — ^the battle of Plataea, and 
the engagement at Artemisium. The defeat of 
the Medesy the devastation of Athens, and its 
restoration are narrated. The distance of time, 
namely, fifty years, between the defeat of Xerxes, 
and the commencement of the Feloponnesian war, 
is mentioned. — ^All these actions which took place 
either among the Gh'eeks, or between them and 
^e Barbarians, were included within a period 
of nearly fifty yeai^, reckoning from the retreat 
of Xerxes, to the commencement of the present 

These, and some other allusions to the events of 
•ihe Persian invasion, coinciding as they do with 
/the more ample narrative ^v^i by Herodotus, 
and coming m)m an historian who made it his 
boast that he admitted nothing into his work 
which was not supported by satisfactory evidence, 
and who, moreover, was dii^sed rather to detract 
firom the credit of his rival, than to confirm it, 
must be held to ftimish the most conclusive kind 
of independent testimony. Indeed, the express 
j^rmation of Thucydides that Athens was de- 
jitroj^ed by the Persians, affords alone a sufficient 
jMTOof of tiie fact ; for no such affirmation as this 
4SOiild either have been made, or tolerated, within 
fixty years after the event, imless it were univer- 
salhr known to be true. 
z'.iysiaa the orator, at the WtVj «ii^ q1 %&jKR55i. 
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years, it is said, accompanied Herodotus and othei^ 
Athenians to Thurium : after a long residence in 
Italy, lie returned to Athens, where he distin-* 
guished himself by his eloquence. In a funeral 
oration, pronounced in honour of the Athenians 
who fell in the Corinthian war, he speaks of the 
Persian war. — ^The king of Asia, unsatisfied with 
his present greatness, and actuated by a boundless 
ambition, prepared an army of 500,000 men, 
hoping by this mighty force to reduce Europe 
under his subjection. . . . With such rapidity 
•was the victory (at Marathon) accomplished, that 
the other states of Greece learned by the same 
messenger the invasion of the Persians, and their 
defeat ; and without the terror of danger, felt the 
pleasure of deliverance. It* is not surprising; 
then, that such actions, though ancient (about 
eighty years) shoidd still retam the full verdure 
of glory, and remain to succeeding ages the 
examples and the envy of mankind. > • • M&nf 
causes conspired to engage Xerxes, king of Asia, ib 
undertake a second expedition against Europe. . . . 
After ten years preparation, he landed in Europe, 
with a fleet of 1,200 sail, and such a number of 
land forces, that it would be tedious to recount 
even the names of those various nations by whom 
he was attended. . • • He made a journey ov^ 
land, by joining the Hellespont, and a voyage hf 
sea, by dividing Mount Athos. The orator theft 
briefly mentions the engagements at Artemisium 
and Thermopylae, the abandonment of Athene, 
and the removal of the citizens to Salamis:— 
their city was deserted, their temples burnt or 
demolished, their country laid waste. 
Isocrates fLounfi^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^^ \a.^T than 
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Lysias, yet he was contemporary with Hero* 

dotus. One of his orations, pronounced in praise 

of the Athenians, contains passa^s to the same 

effect. They first (the Athenians^ signalised 

their courage against the troops or Darius (at 

Marathon). . . • The Persians, a short time 

after renewed their attempts, and Xerxes himself, 

forsaking his palace and his pleasures, ventured 

>to become a general At the head of all Asia he 

jformed the most towering designs. For who, 

^^ough inclined to exaggeration, can come up to 

'the reality P The conquert of Chreece appearea tp 

;|him an object below his ambition. — iJesigning 

to effect something beyond human power, he 

'projected that enterprise, so celebrated, of meting 

nis army sail through the land, and march ov^r 

•the sea ; and he carried this idea into execution 

by piercing Mount Athos, and by throwing ^ 

bridge over the Hellespont Against a monarch 

so proud and enterprising, who had executed 

such vast designs, and who commanded so many 

armies, the Lacedaemonians, dividing the danger 

with Athens, drew themselves up at Thermopylae. 

With a thousand of their own troops, and a small 

body of their allies, they determined in that 

narrow pass to resist the progress of all his land 

forces. While our ancestors (the Athenians pf 

the last generation) sailed with sixty galleys to 

Artemisium, and expected the whole fleet of the 

Barbarians. . • The Lacedsemonians perished 

to a man ; but the Athenians conquered the fleet 

they had undertaken to oppose. Tneir allies were 

dispirited. The Peloponnesians, occupied for their 

own safety, had begun to fortify the Isthmus. . , . 

The enemy approached Attica m^^i ^ ^^^\» ^'l 
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twelve hundred sail, and with land forces innn«- 
merable. . . • The Athenians assembled all the 
inhabitants of their citj, and transported them 
into the neighbouring island. — And where shaB 
we find more generous lovers of Greece than 
those who in its defence abandoned their abodes, 
suffered their city to be ravaged, their altars iib 
be violated, their temples to be burned to the 
ground, and all the terrors of war to rage in their 
native country P • . . Athens, even in her mi^ 
'fortunes, furnished more ships for the sea-fight 
off Salamis, which was to decide the fate df 
Oreece, than all the other states together; and 
there is no one, I believe, so unjust as to deny, 
that by our victory in that engagement the war 
was terminated, and the danger removed. 

Ctesias, as we have seen, affords a testimony 
conclusive in favour of the antiquity of the history 
attributed to Herodotus. We have now to adduce 
his evidence on the subject of the Persian invasion 
— ^reminding the reader that his history of Persiii 
was composed with the avowed design of invali- 
dating the account given by Herodotus of Persian 
affairs: he thus speaks of the expedition of 
Xerxes : — ^Xerxes, having collected a Persian 
army, consisting, besides the chariots of war, of 
eight hundred thousand men, and a thousand 
ffalleys, led them into Greece by a bridge whidi 
he had caused to be constructed at Abydos. It 
was then that he was accosted by Demaratus the 
Lacedaemonian, who passed with him into Europe, 
and who endeavoured to dissuade the king from 
attacking the LacedsDmonians. Xerxes arriving 
at the pass of TheTmoipylaB, placed ten thousaila 
men under the commwiSLoi kI\».^^Ti^>a,^'^^^3Qss» 
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enga^^ Leonidas — chief of the Lacedsemonians. 
In this conflict a great slaughter of the Persians 
took place, while not more uian three or four of 
the LacedsBmonians were slain. After this Xerxea 
sent twenty thousand men to the field ; these also 
were overcome, and though driven to fight by 
blows, were still vanquished. The next day he 
sent forward fifty thousand men ; but as these 
also failed in their attack, he no longer attempted 
to fight. Thorax the Thessalian, and Calliades 
and Timaphemes, princes of the Trachinians, 
were then present (in the Persian camp) with 
their troops. These, with Demaratus, and Hegias 
of Ephesus, Xerxes called into his presence, and 
firom them he learned that the Lacedaemonians 
could by no means be vanquished unless they were 
surroimded and attacked on all sides. Forty 
thousand Persians were therefore despatched under 
the command of these two Trachinian leaders, 
who traversing a difficult path, came behind th& 
LacedsBmonians. Thus surrounded, they fought 
valiantly, and perished to a man. Again Xerxes 
sent an army of one hundred and twenty thousand 
men, commanded by Mardonius, against the 
PlatsBans: it was the Thebans who incited the 
king against the PlatsDans. Mardonius was met 
by Jrausanias the Lacedadmonian, at the head of 
not more than three hundred Spartans— one thou- 
sand of the people of the country — and about six 
thousand from the other cities. The Persian army 
being vanquished, Mardonius fled from the field 
woimded. This same Mardonius was sent by 
Xerxes to pillage the temple of Apollo ; but to 
the great grief of the king, perished in the 
attempt bj a hail-storm. 
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Xerxes next advanced with his army to Athens; 
but the Athenians having fitted out one hundred 
and ten galleys, fled to the island of Salamis ; he 
therefore entered the deserted city, and burned it^. 
except only the citadel, which was defended by ^ 
few who remained; but they retiring by night, Ke 
burned that also. The king then advancing to 
the narrowest part of Attica, called Heracleum, 
began to construct a mole towards Salamis, with 
the intention of marching his army on to tl^f 
island. But by the advice of Themistocles the 
Athenian, and of Aristides, a body of Cretai;i 
archers was brought up to obstruct the work. A 
naval enga^ment then took place between the 
Persians iemd the Greeks, the former having more 
than a thousand ships, commanded by Onophas— 7 
the latter seven hundred. Yet the Greeks con^^ 
quered, and the Persians lost five hundred ships. 
Aerxes, himself, by the counsel and contrivance of 
Themistocles and Aristides, fled : — ^not fewer than 
one hundred and twenty thousand men having 
perished on the side of tne Persians in the several 
'actions. Passages to this eflect occur in the 
Myriobiblon of Photius. 

In those particulars in whibh this account of 
the Persian invasion difiers from that of our 
author, no one who carefully compares the two, 
can hesitate to give his confidence to Herodotus 
rather than to Ctesias, not only because he lived 
some years nearer to the events ; but because his 
narrative displays more judgment, more consist* 
ency, and more probability, and is also better 
supported by other evidence. It is enough for our 
present purpose that this writer affirms the same 
great events to Ta.ave tsikeji^^^ife — ^fic^'^^'S^rsian 
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king led an immense army into Greece, where be 
met a total defeat. 

Of the authors whom we have cited, the first 
two — Pindar and ^schylus, had reached maturity 
at the time of the Persian invasion, and were 
personally concerned in its events, and composed 
the works to which we have referred while Hero- 
dotus was yet a youtL Though poets, they 
represent the victories of the Greeks as recent 
£Etcts, well known to their hearers, and the slight- 
est allusion to which was enough to kindle the 
national enthusiasm. The other writers — Thucy- 
dides, Lysias, Isocrates, and Ctesias, were also 
contemporary with Herodotus ; and two of them 
were his professed rivals. From their evidence it 
is apparent that the events of the Persian invasion 
were matters of common knowledge and conver- 
sation, and were the themes of writers in every 
class among the Greeks, in the very age in which 
thOT are said to have taken place. 

It follows therefore that the historian of these 
transactions is not to be regarded as if he were 
the author of a narrative for the truth of which 
he is individually responsible, and in which we 
cannot confide until we have proof of his veracity. 
He is rather the collector of facts that were uni- 
versally acknowledged by his contemporaries : — 
and the truth of the history rests upon the fact 
that it was published, and was accepted, while the 
individuals to whom the events were known were 
still living. 

If we look to the Greek writers of the next and 
of the following age, we find the same general 
facts affirmed or alluded to — orators, poets, and his-^ 
tonazLsr, hold the same language, and «i&&\mi<^*^ ^& 

X 
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certflon tliat their ancestors gloricniBl^ repulsed i 
innumerable Asiatic army. But historical {MR 
of a traditionary kind differs essentially from tb 
which it is just now our intention to display ; ^ 
therefore do not bring it forward in the prese 
instance. 

In a preceding chapter (XY.) we have refert 
to the mass of evidence, confirmatory to t 
fvritten testimony of ancient Historians, whi 
might be brought forward from the treiusures 
the British Museum. In many instances t 
general truthfulness of Herodotus, and his exm 
ness also, are vouched for in the most substant 
and convincing manner, by objects of varic 
kinds, to which the reader may have access a 
day in that vast collection, i et in relation 
such instances there may be room for a cautiona 
remark ; and it is of this kind. — 

There is a tendency in the mind to reHe 
itself from the labour of thinking, by acceptii 
without inquiry, any sort of proof that offers its 
to the senses — to the eye and to the touch, 
this manner we may fall into the habit of f( 
getting, or of neglecting, the direct and proj 
evidence of toritten and authentic testimony, wn 
we are occupied with that which seems, althouj 
it may not be so in reality, to be more convincii 
or to be less precarious; as for example: afi 
giving attention to the evidence that has be 
adduced in the preceding chapters, we may f< 
assured of the fact — that the Greeks and Persia 
did fight on the plains of Marathon. There 
then shown to us a seal, which, on good evident 
we know to have \>eexi -^icksd u^ upon the ve 
spot that Btm \>eaTft \5Mii\. iv«iajb '"Ol ^^rt«^Rfc\ t 
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dcrvk^ upon this gem is manifestly Persian :-*^th«r 
winged lions are almost a copy of the bas-reiiefa 
still ousting on several nuns in P^*sia: we 
eoncfode therefore that this relic of aatianrtj 
bekmged to a chief of the Persian army, ana we 
aecept ft as a palpable proof of the trath of the 
historian's narrative: and though that narrative 
thtis gains, in our view, a eonfirmation,^ it does so 
hy losing s<Hnethin^ of its proper weight ; and 
we are afterwards melined to think, that if the 
tanffiMe proof were withdrawn, the written proof 
wwdd stand less firmly than it did befora 

Then again, in relying upon the evidenoe of 
gems, inscriptions, or sculptors, not merely as 
illustrations of history, but as proofs of its truth, 
we may sometimes substitute the worse kind of 
evidence for the better. — The relics of ancient 
art, in very many instances, derive their meaning, 
and draw their historic value from the concurrent 
testimony of written history : the entire proof is 
a product of the two taken together. Then it 
must not be forgotten that the traditionary history 
of the relic is often of doubtfiil authenticity — 
resting perhaps upon the word of those who had 
a commodity of indefinite value to sell ;— or the 
workmanship may be of a later age than the 
antiquary is willing to admit ; — or the inscription 
may have been placed by authority out of the 
reach of that opinion to which an historian is 
always amenable. An arrogant republic, or a 
vain-glorious tyrant, might, without fear, stamp 
bold lies upon coins, or engrave impudent un- 
truths upon the entablatures of temples ; and the 
brazen or the marble record may receive feoTa.llcL'ev 
modem antiquary a degree ox TeB]^\i ^\a^^^> 
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never won from contemporaries. Herodotus men- 
tions some instances of this kind. An intelligent 
inquirer into the truth of remote facts will usually 
give more confidence to the explicit assertions of 
one with whose character and qualifications he is 
in some measure acquainted, than he does to 
positive avermente that come from a party alto- 
gether unknown. Now an historian is a person 
concerning whose veracity, di^retion, and inten- 
tions we nave the means of forming our own 
opinion ; but in admitting the evidence of inscrip- 
tions and coins, we receive a testimony — ^knowing 
perhaps nothing of the witness. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

AMPLES OF IMPERFSCr HISTORICAL EYIDEKOB^-^ 

HERODOTUS. 

IB object of the preceding pages has been to 
jplay, in its several parts, that diain of evidence 

means of which a high degree of certainty in 
itters of antiquity is attainable And it appears 
Git there are cases in which the proof of remote 
its rests, as it were, in our own hands, so that, 
•espectively of the veracity, or accuracy, or im- 
rtiality of the witnesses, our assent is demanded 

the ground of the constancy of the laws of the 
3ial system. In such cases, a consideration of 
<(tance of time does not enter into the argument; 
r the proof remains from age to age unimpaired; 

rather, we are carried by this proof up to the 
nes of the events in question, and are now as 
mpetent to judge of the validity of the evi- 
nce as we could have been if we had lived in 
at age. 

The real difference between this absolute proof 
d every other sort of historical evidence, will 

best exhibited by adducing some instances of 
different kind; and in taking our examples 
)m the same author — ^Herodotus, we place both 
ads of evidence upon the same level, so far as 
e personal qualites and the merits of the hiato* 
in &re concerned in the argument. 
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The distinctiye character of all such historical 
eyidence as ought to be called imperfect, is this — 
that it comes to us through some medium, upon 
the trustworthiness of which we miist more or less 
implicitly rely. Ordinarily^ this medium is the 
veracity, or the aecuracy— the learning, or the 
impartiality, of the historian. In such instances 
a^ immediate proof stands beyond ovr reaek; md 
instead of being aUe to handle and inspect it for 
ourselves, we can only inspect it at a distance, 
End, by l^e best means in our power, estimate its 

SrobaMe value. This secondary evidence Hwy in- 
eed sometimes rise almost to abisolutecertamfy; in 
other cases it may possess scarcely an atom of real 
weight. The first book of Herodotus will funush 
examples of both sorts, and some in every degfee 
between the two extremes. 

In the introductory sections of his Ustery, 
HeiX)dotu8 refits to those mutual ag^gressieDs 
which were ordinarily assigned by tiie authors of 
his times as the origin of the animosity which 
had so long raged between the Greeks and tiw 
people of Asia: thus he mmtions the abdacti<m 
of lo from A»08 by the PhoBoii^nB — of Ewopa 
from Tyre — ot Medea from Odehi«i> and of Belen 
from Sparta; which last act of violence, pfodveed, 
he says, the Trojan war, and which the Pevskns, 
as he a£Snns> were wont to allege as • penvtual 
jttstification of cnrery enterprise they jmght at- 
tempt against the Greeks. 

^ese evcoits took jdace — if at all— ^ron tfu^ 

teen to eighteen hundred years brfove the time d 

Herodotus: the last <^ them, the Tiiojan war, 

Diiay well be rega¥d«&. %;& «v\bstantiaUy true o» ^ 

authority of tti%'90«m&oiTiQtQfeT^^\fitf*i\^ . 
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ehttracter of history too strongly to be treated at 
nMre fiction. Am to the abductionB above- 
mentioned, they are to be regarded as samples of 
Ibe Buumers of ike times : — such circumstances^ 
and many others to which neither poets nor 
lustorians have given eelebrity, no doubt took 
l^ace on the shores of the MgddAn sea — ^favourabb 
as these have ever been to piratical enterprises. 
Tet if we can believe that Herodotus actually 
eiamined for himself the writings of the ** Persian 
historians" whom he quotes, and if he there 
Amnd coincident narratives of the above^mentianed 
OtttrageSy these vague traditions would then 
acquire something like the auth<»itv of history. 

There is a fiict affirmed by the historian in the 
outset of his history which deserves a passing 
notice :-— he says, that " the PhcBuicians^ cominff 
lEom the shores of the Bed Sea (the Persian Guu, 
or the Indian Oeean) settled upon the borders of 
ikis sea (the Mediterranean) in the country they 
How inhabit ; whence they made distant voyages, 
aarrjdng on the commerce of Egypt and Ass]^, 
with the surrounding countries."^ This emigration 
et thfi Phoenicians — which in itself is by no 
means improbable — ^the distance between the two 
aeaa being not great, and such emigrations being 
jErequent in anci^it times — ^is mentknoted I^ 
aefveral anoient authors, though denied by Strabo ; 
aofverthdese it provoked the ridicule of Yoltaire, 
who asks, ** What does the father of history mean 
isk the commencement of his work, when he: savs 
that, ^the Persian historians relate thai the 
Pboenioians were the authors of all the wan ; and 
that they came from the Bed sea to cmmi It 
then timt ihey embarked ofn ^^ ^xi^ ^^ 
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Suez — ^passed through the straits of Babel Mandel 
—coasted along the shores of Ethiopia — crossed 
the Line — doubled the Cape of Tempests, since 
called the Cape of Good Hope — ascenaed the sea 
between Afnca and America, which is the only 
way in which they could come — ^re-crossed the 
Line, and entered the Mediterranean by the 
Pillars of Hercules, which would haye bieen a 
voyage of more than four thousand marine 
leagues, at a time when navigation was in its 
infancy I" 

This passage is a sample of this writer's 
ignorance and audacity in dealing with history ; 
and it is an instance of the ease with which a 
charge of absurdity or falsification may be mbde 
out against an historian by a writer who is at once 
destitute of learning and of candour. ^'M. 
Voltaire," says Larcher, ^* would have spared 
himself this criticism, had he possessed even a 
moderate knowledge of the Greek language. If 
Herodotus had intended to intimate that the 
Phoenicians came by sea, he would have employed 
another Greek idiom. Besides, he would not 
have added, that Hhey then undertook long 
voyages;' as, on the supposition of their having 
come by sea, they had already made a voyage 
much longer and more perilous than any they 
afterwards imdertook. But if there remained 
any doubt as to the meaning of the passage, the 
author removes it in another place (Polymnia, 
89) : * These Phoenicians, as they themselves say, 
formerly inhabited the shores of the Bed Sea, 
whence passing over, they now occupy the maritime 
part of Syria.' " 

The ffistory — pTOiperVj «^g^«!!Kcck% — ^Tsa&ss&sm. 
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with the story of CroBSus, king of Lydia, who 
reined at Sardis about a century before the time 
of Herodotus. The Greeks, especially those of 
Asia Minor, maintained a frequent intercourse 
with the Lydians, and must therefore have had 
some general knowledge of their history ; and it 
is evident that our author made himself acquainted, 
by personal researches, with such records and 
traditions as he could find at Sardis. But between 
his time and the reign of Croesus, that city had 
once and again been pillaged, its government over- 
thrown, the manners of its inhabitants changed, 
and probably, most of the ancient families had 
been oanished, exterminated, or reduced to poverty; 
their places being supplied by Persians and 
Greeks. It must therefore be believed, that the 
authentic records of the state had to a great 
extent been dissipated, and that little better than 
vague reports remained to be collected when 
Herodotus visited Sardis. We are not therefore 
to be surprised if we find an air of the fabulous 
iu the story of Croesus and of his predecessors, 
the kings of Lydia. Nevertheless, some of the 
leading facts were authenticated by those gifts, of 
various kinds, that had been consecrated by the 
Lydian kings at Delphi, and many of which were 
preserved in the temple of Apollo, at that place, 
in the time of Herodotus: these gifts, by the 
inscriptions they bore, served to verify the 
accoimts elsewhere received. At Delphi, Herodo- 
tus not onlv inspected vessels of gold and silver, 
preserved m the temple where the oracles were 
given, but he received from the priests their own 
copies of the many responses which he <\aot^ va. 
the course of ius work. In tltieae ^a\As^Vx\sa&^« 
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verses the craft of the priests who composed tiiem 
is often sufficiently apparent : and whatever they 
may be, their genuineness rests entirdy upon mt 
ikonesty of the Delphian priests, fcom whom, our 
author received them. Yet the subject of the 
ancient oracles should not be passed by witbemt 
acknowledging that, amidst all the glaring fiauds, 
and the frivolous evasions, and the interested 
compliances with the wishes of the i^plioanti^ 
which characterise these responses, there is ap- 
parent also in some of them a knowledge of 
eontemporary — ^though remote events, and of a 
aagacity in relation to the fittuze, which is not 
satisfactorily explained without admittinf^ the 
interposition of a superhuman agency* An abso* 
Lute denial of any such intervention, whUfi it is 
unsupported hv a true philosophy, does violence 
to the principles of historical evidence ; nor is it 
demanded by any argumentative necessity. 

The interlocution between CroBSus and Solonr-* 
the Athenian legislator, as related by Heirodotas, 
may fairly be numbered among those dramatic 
embellishments with which ancient writersr— and 
our author not less than otiiers — thought them- 
selves at liberty to relieve the attention of tixt 
readers. It need not.be quesdoned that Solon 
visited Sardis ; and it is not improbable that some 
rebuke of the Lydian king^s preposterous vanity--- 
really uttered by the (Grecian sage, may luive 
formed the text c^ this long conversation;. 

The story of Adrastus, the Phrygian refugee, 

and of Atys, the son of Croesus, if founded in 

feet, are evidently much indebted to the ingenuity 

o{ tiie narrator. TWu^h these incidents may 

4seem puerile to a modifim x^i^^x^ ^^ ss^s^t to 
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joury oursdves back to the author's times, before 
we pnmounce them to be altogether improper in 
ihe place where thej appear. A student of his- 
tary who reads only modem ocmipilations will fail 
^ obtain that ymt and exact idea of aotiquity 
which these exoresettit parts of the wcnrks ca 
ai^ient historians eonvey. 

The history of Ocssus is intermpted by a long 
digression, in whieh our author gives a edceteh <n 
jthe early history of the Athenians and Lace- 
dsemonians. On these points he could be at no 
loss for traditicmSy or other souroes of information ; 
and here also he was open to correction from his 
-eoBtemporaries, who were as well informed as 
himself in matters of Grecian history. Yet the 
leader should not Jose sight of the dates of the 
events seyerally maitioaaed^ in forming his opinion 
qi the value of the evideneeu It is the manner of 
Herodotus to relate unimportant eircumstas^ces 
which took place — ^if at all — five hundred, or a 
thoiasapd years before his tune^ with as much 
minuteness of detail, and as mueh confidence, as 
whi^a he is descrilnng recent ev^its. Frequently, 
it may be supposed, he followed what he deemed 
HuthcEutie documents ; but as we have no sufl&ci^it 
gieans of forming an opinion on. the subject, su^ 
IPeeitals are not to be admitted among the estab- 
lished points of history, unless they are confirmed 
bj a coincidence of authorities. 

The narrative of the war between Grcesua and 
€y ms, which ended in the final dissolution of the 
Indian kingdom, is resumed, sect. 69. The lead- 
lag events of this war coidd not fail to be^ well 
^kMwn at the time in Greece ; for besidfis the^ tkib 
intercourse behreen Greece and AsiakHi^2tiiocf»iel> 
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Croesus was cm terms of friendsliip with the Lace- 
doemoniaDs, and was eyenrwhere celebrated for 
the magnificence of his o£&rings to the Delphic 
god : moreover, the fall of Sardis, and the conse- 
quent conquests of the Persians in Asia Minor, 
brought a formidable enemy to the very door of 
Greece, and obliged the several states to inform 
themselves much more exactly than heretofore, of 
the affairs of their Asiatic neighbours. We may 
therefore place the conquests of Cyrus in Asia 
Minor among the authenticated facts of history. 
Yet from the details, as given by Herodotus, some 
considerable deductions must be made ; for there 
is an air of dramatic embellishment apparent 
throughout the narrativa Sardis was taken by 
Cyrus about one hundred years before Herodotus 
wrote his history : it is not therefore probable that 
he had the opportunity of verifying his authori- 
ties by consulting any living witnesses of the 
event : it is more Ukelv that he worked up, in his 
own manner, some floating traditions received 
from the Asiatic Greeks. 

CroBSiis, confounded by misfortunes which 
seemed to give the lie to the Delphic god, whose 
favour and advice he had courted by gifts of 
unexampled richness, requested permission of 
Cyrus to send the fetters he had worn, to Delphi, 
to be laid on the threshold of the temple;— 
directing the messenger to ask the Grecian god— 
If it was his custom to delude those who had 
merited the best at his hands. This request was 
granted; and the Lydian messenger brought back 
a reply which, whether or not it may be considered 
as genuine, is cuiioiaa) ^i \AkjscL as a specimen of 
the policy and stj\© oi \k<&"2^3^2fiJia2CLV--- 
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When the Lydians arrived and delivered their 
message, the Pythian is said to have replied — > 
That even the god could not avert the decree of 
fate. That Croesus, the fifth in descent, suffered 
for the sin of his progenitor, who being a servant 
of the Heraclidae, consented to the guile of the 
woman, and slew his master; taking possession 
without right, of his place and honour. That yet 
Apollo had endeavoured to defer the fall of Sardis 
till the next generation ; but that he had not been 
able to move the Fates, who would no further yield 
to his solicitation than, as a special favour to 
CrcBSus, to place the taking of Sardis three years 
later than otherwise it would have happened^ 
Let CrcBsus therefore know that he is a captive 
three years later than the Fates had decreed ; and 
then remember that Apollo rescued him when 
about to be burned. As to the response, Croesus 
had no right to complain ; for the god had fore- 
told that if he invaded the Persians, he would 
overthrow a great empire ; and if upon this he 
had wished to be better informed, he should have 
inquired again, whether his own empire, or that 
of Cyrus was intended. Wherefore, as he had 
neither understood the oracle, nor asked for its 
meaning, he might take the blame to himself. 

Having dismissed the Lydian affairs, Herodotu^ 
proceeds to give a sketch of the history of the 
Assyrians, Modes, and Persians, and to relate thp 
story of the elevation of Cyrus to supreme power 
in Upper Asia. That he had visited Persia can- 
not reasonably be questioned; nor need it be 
doubted that he diligently availed himself of 
every means in his power to acquire inforvici^^^T^. 
Wbetber he was master of any oi ^'b ^"wa»\«s:^ 
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languages does not certainly appear ; for tiioiigh 
lie mquently refers to the Persian historiansy aaA 
though^ in one place (189), he makes s philologMat 
remark on a peculiarity of the Persian languMe^ 
we must ask more direct proof than this of hoi 
possessing an aecomplishm^it so rare amonff the 
Greeks. We nrast howeyer believe, that, at leasl 
by means of an interpreter, he had eonsiilted ihi 
Persian writers. In eommeneixig the history of 
Cjrrus, he says— I crhaU follow those Pevsiio 
writers who, without endeavouring to exaggerate 
the exploits of Gyrus, seem to adhere to thi 
simple truth ; — ^yet not ignorant that three diffeteot 
accounts of him are abroad. — Whether these tlnee 
accounts are in fact those given by himself, \a 
Otesias, and by ^sehylus, cannot he ascertaima 
It is evident that exafi^gerations and emu* 
abounded among the oriental histcnians: 1i» 
Greeks therefore, having at best a very impeitfiect 
access to these discordant authorities, must be 
perused with caution : it would be unsafe to refy 
with confidence upon any of these narratives ; or 
to found upon them objections to statements 
which we derive from sources that are muok 
more credible. 

A general conformity with &ots is all thmt we 
ought to expect from the Gbeek historians when 
they speak of the remote history of Asia^ HJeBot- 
dotus at Babylon, or at Susa, must have been 
almost entirely dependent upon the good faith of 
the learned men with whom he happened to fbsm 
acquaintance; and even if we give them credit 
for as much honesty as is usually practised ta 
/Similar occasiona tovrexAA iQT^<^<s<c%-Asid him lor 
8 '^reat measure ot dS^^^^^ ^b^^ ^^AR»s^^skss^''«^ 
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AaSl scareelj find reason fi>r considering these 
portions of the work to be true, otherwise than a» 
to the general outline of events. Herodotus must 
howerer be i^owed to rank above Xenophon, oa 
the ground of authenticity ; for the Oyropaedia ia 
only a pcditioal romance* Diodorus Sioulus had 
ftooeflfr to sources of information that were not 
open to Herodotus; and the statements ol the 
later may be admitted in correction of those of 
the earlier historian. Justin^ or rather Trogusi 
seems to follow our author in his incidents, yorj* 
ing from him only in the order of some eventa 
JosephuB, in his reply to Apion, treats the Ghreek 
lustorians with contempt when they presumed to 
flpeak of Asiatic affitirs; urgiing against th^m 
meir many contradiotionSy and their waat of 
neSlj ancient and authentic documents, and 
quotmg, as of higher authority, several works of 
which these citations are almost the only remain*- 
log fragments. Without impeaching the char- 
acter of Herodotus, we may peruse the earHer 
pottions of his history as an entertaining narrativie^ 
held together lyf a connected thread of truth, and 
supportmg a series of incidents which, though 
characteristic of the times, are of very question- 
able historiccd , authority. Of thk land is the 
story of the birth and early adventures of Cyrus, 
in which the art of the narrator in working up 
his materials, is apparent. — -Probably some popular 
tales comnmnicated to our author m Persia, were 
a&pted by him to the taste of the Greeks. In 
his account of the manners, usages, habits, and 
buildings of the nations he visited, and of the 
features fmd ]>roductions of the eountne^ t\a^^^ 
wMdi ie travelled, our- author ia dieaeirTixv.^ ^ ^ 
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high degree of confidence; and though a few 
particulars, — ^plainly fabulous, are loingled with 
these descriptions, they must be admitted to take 
a place among the most valuable of the remains 
of ancient literatura 

The narrative of the subjugation of the lonians 
and ^olians of Asia Mmor, by the Persians, 
stands, for the most part, upon a higher ground 
of authority than those which precede, and those 
which inmiediately follow it; not only because 
the transactions were comparatively recent; but 
because the affairs of these Asiatic Greeks were, 
at all times, well known to those of Europe. 

The capture of Babylon by Cyrus was an event 
too remarkable in itself, and in the extraordinary 
circumstances attending it, to leave room for 
much diversity among the accounts of it which 
were transmitted to the next age. The Greek 
historians differ but little in relating this memor- 
able event, and their testimony, independent as it 
is, when collated with the circumstaiitial predic- 
tions of the Hebrew prophet, deserves peculiar 
regard. If the history of Herodotus had no 
other claims to attention, it would have claim 
enough by affording, as it does, in several signal 
instances, an unexceptionable testimony in iUus- 
tration of the fiilfilment of prophecy. 

The expedition of Cyrus against the Massagetes, 
a Scvthian nation, in which he perished, closes 
the first book of the history. Here again there 
may be reason to suspect a want of authentic 
, information. The scene of action was remote, not 
merely from Greece, but from Persia, and the 
survivors ot tTiie PetsisJi armv told, when they 
returned, eacTa. Tcaa o\ni \ai^ ^i ^^\iS^'t\ Ti<;st.\ait 
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probable that any other account of the war was 
extant in the time of Herodotus than what had 
been received from these persons. 

The instances that have now been mentioned, 
occurring in the first book of Herodotus, may 
serve as examples of the different degrees of 
authority which may belong to different portions 
of an historical work — dependent both upon the 
means of information possessed by the writer, 
and upon his liability to contradiction and correc- 
tion from his contemporaries. It is enough if we 
keep in view the general principles stated above 
(chap. XIII.), in adhering to which, we have a 
sufficient guidance in perusing a work like that of 
Herodotus, combining as it does, materials of all 
kinds, more or less valuable and authentic. As 
to some of the facts he relates, we may regard 
them as absolutely certain, others as doubtful, 
improbable, or imreaL With the worst intentions, 
and the meanest qualifications, an historian of 
recent events, whose writings are received in his 
own times as authentic, can seldom be charged 
with glaring falsifications of &cts ; on the other 
hand, the most cautious, industrious, and scrupu- 
lous writer, who compiles the history of remote 
times, and of foreign nations, may innocently 
wander very far from the path of truth. It would 
subserve no useful purpose to adduce a larger 
sample of instances in illustration of these obvious 
principles. We may now give some account of 
those who have signalised' themselves as the 
assailants of this great writer. 

Herodotus, as we have already said, was severely 
reprehended by several ancient writers, es^ecialL^ 
by Ctesias, Manetho, Diodorua SiG\x\.\xa> ^Nx'ilwi^ 
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JoaephiiSy and, above all, by Plntarebf or by the 
angry writer wbo assumes bis nama The 
grounds of exception taken by these writers are, 
in a few inatanoes just; in most cases, the 
influence of prejudice or petlr|r jealousy is 
apparent ; yet none of these criticisms affect that 
part of the history which alone we allege to be 
unquestionably authentic. But modem authors 
also haye attacked the reputation of the historian, 
and we may briefly notice some of these more 
recent criticisms ; for if it is afBrmed of a partiou 
of this history, that its truth is absolutely certain. 
it ougpht to be shown that the &cts in behalf of 
which so high a claim is adyanced haye never 
•been called in question— or never, with any degree 
of plausibility. 

Certain critics, of the fifteentii and sixteenth 
centuries, taking offence at some of the leas 
authentic portions of this work, and especially at 
some ill-imderstood descriptions of animals and 
plants, speak of the historian as a compiler of 
fables : thus Ludovicus Yives, a learned Spaniard, 
well known in England during the reign of 
Henry YIII., speaks of the books of Herodotus 
as abounding in things untrua Another sajrs, 
''Herodotus, that he might not seem to have 
omitted anything, brought together, without selec- 
tions, matters of all kinds ; of which the greater 
part were derived, not from ancient records, but 
from the fables of the vulgar. And although his 
style is agreeable, and even elegant, he forfeits 
the confidence of those who exercise a sound and 
impartial, judgment ; for such readers cannot give 
credence to a work, ao crtvimned with various nar^ 
rationa. — ^By aome \iv!3LftedL\i!^ Ss^ ^sd^L^ ^^ * ^^hsr 
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of history ; * but hj othen ke is justly named the 
*&therof febles/^ 

Bodin, in hk ^ Method of History," says, ** I 
wonder that Cioero should have designated Biero- 
dotus alone as the father of history, whom all 
antiquity accuses of falsehood; for there cannot be ^ 
a greater proof Ihai an historian is unworthy of 
credit, than that he should be manifestly convipted 
of error by all writers. Nevertheless I do not 
think that he ought to be wholly rejected; for 
besides the mmt of doquence, and the charm of 
the Ionic sweetness, there is in him much that 
holds forth antiquity, and many things in the 
latter books <tf his history, are narratea witib fux 
exact adherence to truth/^ 

Wheare, in his ** Metibod of reading History," 
thus speaks of our author : ** Although Herodotus 
ffives some relations that are not much better than 
mbles, yet the body of his history \b compose^ 
with eminent fidelity, and a diligent pursuit of 
truth. Many of those less authentic narratiyes 
he himself introduces by sajring that he reports 
not what he thinks true, but what he had received 
firpm others/' 

" It would be absurd," says Isaac Yossius, ** to 
confide in Herodotus alone, in what relates tp 
Persian and Babylonian affairs; seeing that he 
was unacquainted with the Persian language, and 
unfurnished with the records of any of the nations 
of the east" Bishop Stillingfieet speaks of the 
historian very much in the same strain as the 
authors above quoted. He has also been un- 
courteously treated by some later writers ; of these 
Voltaire is the most distinguished. "WVi^Tkss^^x 
Tccaaion presents itself he labours to oasX ^^'^oXfinss^'^* 
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upon the father of history. Of this writer's 
ignorance and flippancy in commenting upon 
Herodotus, we have already adduced an example : 
others of a similar kind mip^ht easily be cited. 
Thus, he represents the historian as affirming, in a 
number of instances, what he professes only to 
report; as the story of Arion, and that of the 
Lydians who are said to have invented various 
games to allay the pains of himger. He denies 
as utterly incredible the accoimt given by Hero- 
dotus of the dissolute manners of the Babylonians: 
'* that which does not accord with human nature, 
can never be true/' Yet the customs alluded to 
are expressly affirmed to have prevailed there by 
Strabo, and are distinctly mentioned by a writer 
whose evidence in such a case need not be sus- 
pected — ^Baruch, YI. 43; and usages not less 
revolting are known to have been established in 
many ancient cities. 

In several instances, either from ignorance or 
malice, Yoltaire mistranslates Herodotus, in such 
a manner as to create absurdity or impropriety 
which does not exist in the original ; and some- 
times he cites passages that are nowhere to be 
found in our author. Herodotus, (Thalia, 72) 
afiirms that it was the custom of the Scythians to 
impale a number of persons, having first strangled 
them, as a part of the funeral rites with which 
their kings were honoured. But Yoltaire makes 
the historian affirm that the victims of this bar- 
barous custom were impaled alive ; and he then 
finds occasion to deny the truth of the story. If 
there are any, who, at this time, think Yoltaire's 
criticisms upon, t^e ^^TQ\^a^ ^ojcthy of any 
regard, they would do "^^X^ ^'X3M£iKSL^^"^r\J^^Rss^ 
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care, the grounds of his remarks upon Herodotus. 
If in the case of a Greek historian, towards whom 
we may suppose him to have entertained no pecu- 
liar ill feeling, we find him displaying ignorance, 
indifference to truth, and a senseless flippancy — 
what may we expect when he attacks those 
writings towards which he avows the utmost hos- 
tility of intention P 

Under all these attacks Herodotus has not wanted 
apologists ; and while the writers above mentioned, 
taking an imfair advantage of some doubtful, or 
evidently fabulous passages, for the truth of which 
the historian does not pledge himself, have accused 
him of a want of veracity ; others, more candid, 
have entered into the details of these accusations, 
and have shown, either that the author's credit is 
not really implicated in the narratives he brings 
together ; or that these accounts are much better 
founded than, at first sight, they may appear. 
The editors and translators of Herodotus — ^such as 
Aldus, Gamerarius, Stephens, Wesselin^, Gro- 
novius — ^have undertaken his defence; in some 
instances establishing the disputed facts; in others 
excusing the author from the charge of falsifica- 
tion. These discussions relate, for the most part, 
to those portions of the history which we have 
excluded from our present argument; and with 
which therefore we have here no immediate con- 
cern. 

" Few writers,*' says Larcher, " have united 
in 80 eminent a degree as Herodotus the various 
excellences proper to an historian. Let us in 
the first place speak of his love of truth. Who- 
ever reads his history with attentioi^ %^%^ ^^- 
ceires timt he has proposed to \uxa^^ xlo ^^^ 
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object but truth ; and that when he entertains a 
doubt he adduces both opinions^ leaving it to his 
readers to choose which they please of the two. 
If any particular seems to himself unauthentic 
or incredible, he never fails to add that he only 
reports what has been told him. Among a 
thousand examples I shall dte but two. — ^IVn^ 
Keco ceased to diff the canal which was to have 
led the waters of tiie Nile into the Arabian Oulf, 
he despatched from this gulf certain Phoenicians^ 
with orders to make the circuit of Africa, and to 
return to Egypt by the Pillars of Hercules, now 
known as the otraits of Gibraltar. These Phosni*" 
cians returned to Eeypt the third year after theif 
departure, and r^ted, among other things^ 
that in sailing round Africa, tney had had uie 
sun (rising) on their right hajid. Herodotus did 
not doubt that the Phcenioians actually made the 
circuit of Africa ; but as astronomy was then in 
its infancy, he could not believe that in this 
voyage they had really seen the mm on the right 
hand: — 'this fact,' mys he, 'appeared to n^ brji^ 
. no means credible i yet perhaps there are those t6f 
whom it may seem so/ 

^Another point which has fiot beeii itlf 
attended to is, that Very often he eommentim hk 
Barratite thus — ^The Persians— The Phcenioiaiis^ 
The Egyptian Priests, have told me this or thfti 
These narrations, which sometimes extend to a 
ckmsiderable length, are, in the original, through- 
out, made to depend upon this word tftacrt^ 
they say, either expressed dr understood. The 
geniuB of our modern languages obliging us to 
retrench these pbi^OBe^) V\> wfisa Vv^^^sca that 
Befodotus ia madete wj *ta\i3» ^pw^ >>«wwfiL^^i{\iSfei 
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m fJEict he reports in the third person. Thus 
things have been attributed to niniy for the 
authenticity of which he is very &r from 
tt^uching. 

^ He trayelled in all the countries of which he 
has occasion to speak, he examined with serupu- 
kms attention the rivers and streams by wmch 
they are watered — the animals which belong to 
them — ^the productions of the earth — ^the manners 
of the inhabitants — ^their usages, as well religious 
as civil; — ^he consulted their archives, their in* 
sorptions, their monuments; and when these 
means of information failed him, or appeared to 
him insufficient, he had recourse to those among 
tile people who were reputed to be the most 
skilled in history. He even carried his scrupu- 
losity so far, that though he had no just reason 
ior msiaiisting the priests of Memphis, he repaired 
to Heliopolis (Euterpe, 3), and then to Thebes, in 
order to discover if the priests of the latter city 
agreed with those of Memphis. 

^* One cannot refuse confidence to an historian 
who takes such pains to assure himself of the 
truth. If, however, notwithstanding all these 
precautions, it has sometimes happened to him 
lo be deceived, I think he deserves in such 
instances rather indulgence than blame. Herodo* 
tus is not less exact in all matters of Natural 
History than in historical facts. Some anci^it 
writers have dismissed, as fabulous, some particu- 
lars which have since been verified by modem 
nattxralists — ^much more learned than the ancients. 
The cdebrated Boerhaave did not hesitate to say, 
in epeeHdng of Herodotus — * modeTn ^^r^^^sc^^ 
eetabliab ahnost all that great inaii*& asejQ»e^^'^Q& 
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Some English writers also^ wishing, as it seems, 
like Yoltaire, to bring all hiistory under suspicion, 
by endeavouring to prove that the best authen- 
ticated facts may, with some show of reason be 
questioned^ have impugned the testimony, not of 
Herodotus alone, but of all the Greek historians. 

In recent times all this groimd has been so well 
and thoroughly explored by writers eminently 
qualified for tne task, that it would be quite 
a superfluous labour to refute those whose cri- 
ticisms have passed into oblivion.* 

Writers who, on general groimds, have laboxured 
to show that Herodotus vastly exaggerates the 
power, valour, energy, of the Greeks, as compared 
with the Asiatic nations, have forgotten that, in 
estimating his testimony in this case, we are 
abundantly furnished with independent evidences 
— touching, as well the Asiatic, as the European 
civilisation, at the times in question, lliese 
existing monuments on the one side, leave no 
room to doubt that the soil of Greece, during a 
• long course of time, supported a numerous people, 
eminently endowed at once with the physical 
qualities of strength, beauty, alacrity, and courage, 
and with a mental conformation, combining the 
ratiocinative and imaginative faculties in the 
happiest proportions. There is piioof before us 
that these advantages, inherent in the race, were 
improved ; that a very high degree of civilisation 
in almost all its branches, and of refinement, was 
attained; that the resources of an extensive 
commerce were possessed, and a large amount of 
political power acquired, by the Greeks ; or to 

♦ Some of these "were nanLfe^ m \3tift %i^ «i^\>assi!L ^^ KkaAXsRAk^ 
but it would be a ^aste oi s^wi^ \ft\«^3a^>iJcL'sm^Qr««c^«&K^. 
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express all at once — ^that the Greeks were then, 
what the nations of western Europe are now, as 
compared with the nations of Asia. 

Even if it could be made to appear probable 
that, in the first ages of the world, Asia — and in 
Asia, Persia, was the centre of civilisation, yet 
it must be granted, that, so far as authentic his- 
tory reaches, the picture of the Asiatic nations is 
imiform in its character and colouring. Asia has 
indeed produced some races disting^shed by a 
fierce energy, by romantic courage, by loftiness 
and richness of imagination. But in no people of 
Asiatic origin that nas displayed at once, and in 
combination, the effective energy, the high intel- 
ligence, the taste, the well-directed and sustained 
industry, which belong to the more advanced of 
the European nations : — ^never have its hordes 
risen to that level on the scale of intelligence at 
which men become at once desirous of political 
liberty, and capable of enjoying so great a good. 

The relation which modem European armies— 
those of the Portuguese, the Dutch, the French, 
and the English, have always borne to the native 
forces of India, is very much the same as that 
which history afi&rms to have existed in all ages 
between the people of the East and of the West 
Though the latter have not driven the former 
before them like sheep, they have at length pre- 
vailed over them, as courage conquers rage, as 
mind subdues mere force, and as skill is more 
than nimibers. It is, in substance, the same story 
that we read, whether the page of history presents 
us with the exploits of GUve in India, or of 
Pompey in Partbia and Syria, ox oi 'i&S^'vs^&Jss^ ^ 
Marathon, or of Alexander iu Per^m. 
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The narratiye of Herodotus is therefore sub* 
stantially the first chapter of the history of the 
enduring conflict between Asia and Europe ; and 
this commencement of the story is in harmony 
with all its subsequent events. On the one side is 
seen a reckless de^Kytism, seated on the shoulders 
of a boundless population, and which» at the insti* 
fixation of a puenle or a ferocious ambition, lets 
forth a deluge of war, the course of which was 
as little directed by skill, as it was checked by 
humanity* On the other side are seen much 
smaUer means, employed with incomparably 
greater intelligence; and excepting only the 
partial events of war, the general issue has ever 
been the same. 



CHAPTER 3X 

« 

lOGKNT BXPLORATIONSy CONFIRMATOBT OF THB 
TBVTH OP ANCIBNT HISTO&Y : HEBOD0TU8 AND 
6nt06US. 

What we are now doing is to adduce a few 
ianmles of the means that are available for estab- 
liihmg the truth of the more remote facts of 
liBffient history, according to those general prin- 

2* pies which have already been ezplamed — ^taKing 
erodoius as our first, and Berosus as our secona 
instance. In the tenth ehapter (p. 106) a brief 
ilaliBirence has been made to those statues, busts, 
iDonuinents, inscriptions, whence ancient histo- 
rians drew a portion of their materials. But 
more than a few of these s<did vouchers for the 
truth of written history have come down to 
inodem times, and are accessibldy eitiier on the 
aite^ ci ancient cities, or in museums. In the 
twdfth chapter (pp. 133-149)> these now-extant 
evidences are again, and more particularly re- 
fenred ta In the fifteenth ehapter a fflance at 
thct contents of the British Museum brmgs this 
species of evidence yet furthw into notice, and 
we there (jK 208) make a passing reference to 
Herodotus, as one amongst those writers — ^indeed, 
the foremost of them, whose testimony finds con«> 
firmation in the sculptures of tliQ vlx^iasi^^ ^^ 
Assyrian, and the Egyptian inloona. 
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To this particular subject, therefore, we now 
return; but shall think it sufficient to name, at 
hazard, a few among the very many instances 
which might, be adduced, of a similar kind, and 
which possess, in different degrees, the same 
historic value. The reader will understand that 
nothing more can be attempted within the limits 
of a volume like this, than to state the general 
principles of historic evidence, and to illustrate 
such statements by a few examples. This has 
been done at large, in the instance of Herodotus 
(as we have just now said) by several eminent 
writers of modem times, namely, the editors of 
the Greek Text; and still more effectively by 
some of later date — ^French and German. Among 
English writers we should mention Sir John Ker 
Porter, in his travels in Persia ; Major Rennell, 
in his Essay on the Geography of Herodotus; 
Mr. Layard, in his " Nineveh and its Remains/' 
and his later work, " Discoveries in the Ruins of 
Nineveh and Babvlon." To the same purpose 
much of illustrative and incidental discussion 
finds a place in Grote's " History of Greece," and 
in Mure's " Critical History of the Language and 
Literature of Greece." More specifically these 
subjects come forward in the Papers and Essays 
of l)r. Hincks, and of Sir H Eawlinson, and in 
many of the elaborate notes, and the subjoined 
essays of the now forthcoming work, " The His- 
tory of Herodotus : a New English Version," by 
Mr. Eawlinson, Sir H. Eawlinson, and Sir J. G. 
Wilkinson. Li these works — accessible to the 
English reader, and which are foimd in most 
L'braries — ample anA. '!pt^\a^ mferjasafelon may 
easily be obtained, oi \3cl<^ «axc^^ ^^koA ^ '^aax* v^ 
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which a few instances only are here adduced. 
Major Rennell's Essay on the Geography of 
Herodotus, has akeady been referred to (p. 302), 
and it might here again be brought forward, for 
furnishing instances attesting the fact that the 
Greek historian, not content with collecting ma- 
terials at second hand, and at home, had actually 
Tisited most of the coimtries of which he gives 
any particular account, and certainly Mesopo- 
tamia and Egypt, and to some extent Scythia, 
and Northern Africa also, beside the southern 
parts of Italy ; and it may be affirmed, as to this 
great extent of lands, that, in their now actual 
natural features, their products — animal and 
vegetable, the customs and usages of the people, 
and especially in those enduring architectural 
monuments which attract the attention of modem 
travellers, these countries famish visible and 
tangible vouchers in support of the reputation of 
Herodotus — giving evidence, as they do, of his 
industry, intelligence, and, generally, of the ex- 
actness of his reports and descriptions. 

Sir Robert Ker Porter* finds frequent occasion 
to name this same authority in illustration of 
existing antiquities. " How faithfiilly," he says, 
do these vestiges agree with the method of build- 
ing in Babylon, as described bv Herodotus I • . . 
the bricks intended for the waUs were formed of 
the clay dug from the great ditch that backed 
them ; they were baked in large furnaces, and in 
order to join them together in buil(ting, warm 
bitumen was used ; and between each course of 
thirty bricks, beds of reeds were laid interwoven 

.« Travela in GeorgiOf Persia, Armeiua, l^<dQ;ii\. "^^^^TC^abi^ 
^o. Two vols, quarto, 1821, 
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together. The bitumen was drawn from pits n^ 
the Euphrates, which pits exist at this dm/' 
Since the tune (1821) of Sir B. Eer Porter's ^> 
plorations in Babylonia, so much has been d<H)^ 
in these regions tnat we turn of course to mpp^ 
recent authorities: these, although they do iix$ 
deprive his writings of all value, supersede th^s^ 
to a great extent. Chiefly within the last t^ 
years, and entirely within these thirty jeaia^ 
unexpected progress has been inade in deciphf^ 
ing the inscriptions that abound among th^ 
remains of this region ; and it may now be amrn^ 
that the dark unknown of remote Asiatic history 
stands revealed before us. This recent revel^itiQi^ 
-«— this solving of what had been regarded as V(^ 
s<»rutable mysteriefr^— has taken effect in various 
degrees, upon the existing written histories of 
Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, Scythia-— confirming 
much—- KK>rrecting much ; and utterly demolishing 
the credit of some portions of this hitherto** 
accepted history. It is thus that the tangible and 
the visible remains of remote ages, as now inter* 
preted, have effected an extensive reform in tjiis 
department of human knowledge. If, in a few 
words, we were to state what has been the gemersl 
result of these discoveries, it would be in th^ 
way — ^The recent interpretation of the inscriptions 
heretofore, or recently known, and which ^i;e 
found upon bricks, upon slabs and sculptured sim> 
faces, and upon the face of rocks, has, in sevc^ 
remarkable instances, furnished evidence c(»i* 
firmatory of Hebrew Scripture history i it }m 

J;iVen a general support to the statements of Herp- 
otus, as well as to tTaoa&oiT^Vo&jOTNja, the Sicili^ ; 
at the same time coTt^tm^ ^qb& ^\»X*ssasQ^&\si^ 
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▼arions partieulan ; it lias irrecoTerabhr annihi- 
lated the testimony of Otesias*— the riyai and the 
bitter enemy of Herodotus; and on the other 
hand it has, to a great extent, giyen authentication 
to what is extant of the Chaldsmi writer — ^Berosus. 
To this last instance we nmst presently revert 

In mentioning (Chapter XL) the exceptions to 
whioh the testimony of ancient historiauB may be 
open— without impugning their veracity, we have 
en course claimed mdulgenoe for them in relation 
to events remote, both in time and place from 
themselves, and for a Imowledge of which they 
nmst have been dependent upon inrecarious sources 
of information. Nevertheless tnere are many in- 
stances of this very sort which have received from 
the industry of modem travelleiis very remarkable 
eonfirmation. One such instance comes before us 
in an early, or, as we maycall it» the preliminary 
portion of the history of Herodotus. In speaking 
of Lydia and of its people, he says that it contains 
little worthy of note— less, indeed^ than other 
eountries — ^yet it has one structure of enormous 
siset, to which nothing is comparable, after we 
have excepted the buildinffs of Egvpt and of 
Babylon : this is the tomD of Halyattes, the 
father of Croesus, the foundation of which consists 
ef immense blocks of stone, and otherwise of a 
mound of earth. This structure haa now out- 
lasted the revolutions of two thousand four 
hundred years, or more, and lately it has, with 
sufficient certainty, been identified by modem 
travellers. It is found upon the northern bank of 
the river Hermus, in the plain between Moimts 
Tenmus and Siphylus. Mr. BJamilton thu<& 
ieaeiibes the principal tumuluai g€nsft«i&j ^<&^%* 
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nated as the tomb of Halyattes : — ** It took as 
about ten minutes to ride round its base, which 
would give it a circumference of nearly half a 
mile. Toward the north it consists of the natural 
rock, a white, horizontally stratified, earthy lime- 
stone, cut away so as t<> appear as part of the 
structure. The upper portion is sand and gravel, 
apparently brought from the bed of the Hermus. 
I^veral deep ravines have been worn by time and 
weather in its sides, particularly on that to the 
south ; we followed one of these as affording a 
better footing than the smooth grass, as we 
ascended to the summit. Here we found the 
remains of a foundation nearly eighteen feet 
square, on the north of which was a huge circular 
stone, ten feet in diameter, with a flat bottom, 
and a raised Hp or edge, evidently placed there as 
an ornament on the apex of the tumulus." 

The Prussian consul at Smyrna, M. Spiegenthal, 
has examined this monument with more care, and 
has explored the interior. He gives the average 
diameter of the mound as 281 yards, which would 
require a circumference of about half a mile, as 
roughly estimated by Mr. Hamilton. " Carrying 
a tunnel into the interior of the mound, he disco- 
vered a sepulchral chamber composed of large 
blocks of white marble, highly polished, situated 
almost in the centre of the tumulus. The chamber 
measured about 11 feet by 8, and was 7 feet in 
height It was empty, and contained no inscrip- 
tion or sarcophagus. This chamber, no doubt, 
had been entered and ransacked in remote times, 
and its treasures, whatever they may have been, 
carried off. There can be little doubt that this 
marble chamber woa itJae ^c\^vsi!L T^R&Ck% ^Wje of 
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the Lydian king, who died according to our 
chronologies, B.a 668/' This structure, when 
Been by Herodotus, was a recent work — say about 
130 years had passed over it : it is now a mound, 
crumbling into a formless mass: — ^meantime the 
description of it — eyen this page of Greek — ^in my 
Tiew — ^is, as to its historic and its literary in- 
tegrity, as fresh and as perfect as it was two 
thousand years ago— yes, and it is as imperishable 
as anything mundane can be. This Greek text 
will cease to exist — ^never — ^unless a deluge of 
water, of fire, or of universal barbarism shall 
come to wrap this planet in its paU. 

As nothing; is attempted in this volume beyond 
the illustration of the method or process of his- 
torical evidence, we take only a glance at those 
visible confirmations of our author's testimony, 
which are now directing the curiosity of the 
learned men of Europe, toward the levels of Meso- 
potamia— -the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates. 
The mounds, the basement works, the gigantic 
sculptures, the inscriptions, combine to give 
evidence concerning Nmeveh, and Babylon, and 
Persepolis, and in doing so shed a light upon 
remote antiquity, whicn, while it extends the 
limits of what is called "the historic period," 
avails also at once to correct and to corroborate 
the extant written materials of history. Hereto- 
fore the existence of very many contradictions in 
these literary materials, and the suspicious aspect 
of portions of it, had thrown a vague uncertainty 
over the whole. But the course of inquiry, at 
this time, has a discriminative tendency, and it 
will, in its results, undoubtedly enable those wKcv 
shall be competent to the task, to &q\> o^ >3si^\xv)^ 

' as. ■ 
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and certain, from tlie false and tlie doubtfidy 
throughout the entire range of ancient history. 
Far more important than the determination of any 
•particular problems in the Assyrian, or Babylonish, 
or Persian history, such as the disputed date of 
wars, or the succession of monarchs, is the exclu- 
'sion of those loose modes of thinking and of 
writing, the aim and intention of which has been 
to bring all history under suspicion, and thus to 
divert attention from the past universally, and to 
fix the thoughts of men upon the things of the 
day, and the objects of sensa 

Between the written history which has reached 
modem times, in the modes that have been men- 
tioned in the preceding chapters, and the now 
exttmt substantial monuments of the same times, 
there is a correspondence which can in no way 
be accounted for, otherwise than by assuming 
the genuineness and the authenticity of the 
former, 

" The great temple of Babylon, regarding which 
the Greeks have left so many notices, is beyond all 
doubt to be identified with the enormous mound 
which is named Mt^'elUMh by Bich, but to which 
the Arabs universally apply the title of Bdbil. In 
the deocription, however, which Herodotus gives 
of this famous building, he would seem to have 
blended architectural details which applied in 
reality to two difierent sites ; his measurement of 
a stade square, answering pretty well to the cir^ 
cumference of Babil, and his notices, also, of the 
chapels and altars of the god, being in close 
agreement with the accounts preserved in the 
inscriptions of "NeW'^^'eAiv.eiaax^ of the high place 
of Merodach at B^iferjVovi > ^\iS^<5i> ^ti *^iaa ^Hj^st 
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liaady the elevation of sewn stages, one above th^ 
other, and the construction of a shrine for th^ 
divinity at the summit of the pile, must neces* 
sarily refer to the temple of the Planets of the 
43even Spheres at Borsippa, now represented hj 
-the ruins of Birs-Nimrud." — 8ia H. BawunsoN:*: 
Herodotus, vol. i p. 321. 

^* On the whole, we may conclude with tolerable 
confidence, that in the great northern mound of 
Babylcm, we have the remains of that famoujs 
temple which Herodotus describes so graphicall3r, 
and which ancient writers so generally declare to 
have been one of the chief marvels of the eastern 
world. Its bricks bear the name of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who relates that he thoroughly repaired 
the building ; and it is the only ruin which seems 
"to be that of a temple, among all the remains pf 
ancient Babylon." — Idem. 

In the course of these recent explorations, an 
instance has presented itself which, in a very 
peculiar manner, illustrates our proper subject m 
this volume, namely — ^the trustworthiness of that 
mode of transmission which has brought ancient 
books into our hands. 

Berosus, or Ber Oseas, a dhaldean priest and 
historian, flourished and wrote at Babylon in the 
times of Alexander's immediate successors. SQs 
work — ^the History of Babylonia, has failed to 
eome down to modem times ; but it was extant in 
the early centuries of the Christian era ; and it 
was very frequently mentioned, and cited at 
length, by writers of those times. This history is 
coimdentiy appealed to, and is quoted by Jpsa- 
phus; and passages drawn from \t «x^ io^viSki^W 
TatioD, Emebiua, Clemens, Alexaa&xixxsJ^ K^iX^sax* 
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moa, AgatlilaSy and others. Altogether, when 
these yarionsly derived quotations are brought 
together, they form a mass — ^broken indeed into 
fragments, but yet sufficient for subserving highly 
important purposes in clearing up the ancient 
liistory of the East. In converting this remark* 
able instance to our purpose in this argument, we 
. have first to point out the illustration it affords of 
the reality, and the truthfulness of that system of 

Quotation to which, again and amin, we have 
irected the reader^s attention. Here we have 
before us a case in which fragmentary citations, 
and incidental references — ^made bv a number of 
writers, are found so to consist, and to agree one 
with another, as to authenticate at once the writer 
who is quoted, and the writers who quote : it is a 
mutually corroborative testimony. But in the 
next place, these fragments have lately received a 
kind of authentication that was little looked for, 
and which indeed deserves peculiar regard. What 
we here refer to is the trilingual Rock-Inscription 
which recently has received its interpretation. In 
referring to this instance, and in converting it to 
our present purpose, we must be understood to 
assume, what we believe ought not to be doubted, 
namely, the validity of that system of interpreta- 
tion which has at length given us the English of 
' these inscriptions. A few passages we now quote 
are from Bawlinson's Herodotus. The following 
(voL ii. p. 690) describes the Bock-Inscriptions of 
3ohi8tun. 

** Behistun is situated on the western frontier of 
the ancient Media, upon the road from Babylon to 
the southern ^cW\»iiA> \5c^^ ^w»*; thoroughfare 
between the eastern asvi ^^ -^^XftTsi^^ssTOvss^.^t 
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the ancient Persia. The precipitous rock, 1,700 
feet hi^h, on which the writing is inscribed, forms 
a portion of the great chain of Zagros, which 
separates the high plateau of Iran from the vast 
plain watered by the two streams of the Tigris 
and Euphrates. The inscription is engraved at 
the height of 300 feet from the base of the rock, 
and can only be reached with much exertion and 
difficulty. It is trilingual: one transcript is in 
the ancient Persian, one in Babylonian, the other 
in a Scythic or Tartar dialect. GoL Rawlinson 
gathers from the monument itself that it was 
executed in the fifth year of the reign of Darius, 
B. c. 516.^' 

In these inscriptions, covering a large surface 
of the native rocK, Darius, the great king, tells 
the world who he is, what he has done, what wars* 
he has waged, what countries he has conquered,* 
and what structures he has raised i-^^ 

**I (am) Darius, the great king, the king of 
kings, the king of Persia, the king of the 
(dependent) provinces, the son of Hystaspes, the 
grandson of Arsames the AchsBmenian." 

We have mentioned (p. 246) what was the 
usage of the copyists in commending their labours 
to the care of the men of after times, and in 
attaching tremendous anathemas to the crime of 
destroying, or of alienating the book. Here, 
now, a curious coincidence presents itself; for this 
great king, in bringing this sculptured record of 
his reign to a close, thus utters his will :-— 

" Darius the king says, — ^If seeing this tablet, 
and these images, thou injurest them, and pre-' 
servest them not as long as my aeedi emSLXxx^A^ V^^^si^^ 
ioAf Ormazd be thy enemy, and mayee^ ^i!tLO^\^3Q:^^ 
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lio offspring; and whatever thou doest, may 
Ormazd curse it for thee/' 

As to the available value of these inscriptions^ 
Mr. Rawlinson thud writes (voL i. p. 432) : — 

'* Until quite recently the most obscure chapter 
in the world's history was that which related ta 
ancient Babylonia, with the exception of the 
Biblical notices regarding the kingdom of Kimrod^ 
and the confederates of Chedor-laomer, there was* 
nothing authentic to satisfy^ or even to guider 
research. • . • The materials accumidated during 
the last few years, in consequence of the excava- 
tions which have been made upon the sites of the 
ruined cities of Babylonia and Chaldaea, have gone 
tar to clear up doubts upon the general question. 
Each succeeding discovery has tended to authenti- 
cate the chronology of Berosus, and to throw 
discredit upon the tales of Ctesias and his 
followers. • . . The chronology which we obtain 
from the cuneiform inscriptions in this early 
empire^ harmonises perfectly with the numbers 
given in the scheme of Berosus. . . • It i» 
evident that the chronological scheme of Berosus 
/ . . is, in a general way, remarkably supported 
and confirmed. « • « As to the chronology of 
GtesiaSy it is irreiooncileable with Scripture, at 
Variance with the monuments, and contradictory 
to the native historian, Berosu9y whose chrono- 
logical statements have recently received such 
itbundant confirmation from the course of cunei- 
form discovery. ... It may therefore be discarded 
as a pure and absolute fiction; and the shorter 
chronology of Herodotus and Berosus may be 
ibilowedi The sehsme c& ^SfitfiA^ ^^c^tE is in 
tolerable harmoTiy ^^nflcL ^e ^^y^sSs^ ^nrrsA^^ %sSw 
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agrees also suffioiently well with the results at 
present derivable from the inscriptions/^ 

Our object here is not to determine disputable 
points in ancient history, but merely to exhibit, 
in its several parts, the method, or process, of 
historic proof. With this view, only, before us, 
we need not do more than bring forward these 
samples of this method, in its several kinds. It 
would be easy, if useful, to go on — ^from book to 
book of the History of Herodotus — finding con- 
firmations or corrections of his narratives and 
descriptions, and much that would be pertinent, 
derived from the pages of modem travellers, or 
from the contents of museums. But to do so 
would lead us far, and indeed would fill bulW 
volumes. The facts, thus far briefly adduced, 
frimish the intelligent and studious reader with 
suggestions for prosecuting inquiries, on this 
ground, to any es^tent to which his taste or his 
purposes may lead him onward. 



CHAPTER XXL 

INFERENTIAL HISTOBTC MATERIALS. 

A BOOK may come into my hand whicli contains 
no narrative of events — ^no allusion to the persons 
or transactions of the author's times — in a word| 
nothing, from the first page to the last, which in 
a direct manner should enable me to assign a date 
to it. Nevertheless, such a book may actually 
possess much historic significance, and it may 
take its place among those materials of which a 
writer of history wm eagerly avail himself. This 
assertion may need some explanation ; as thus : — 

Each nation, as distinguished from other 
nations, its contemporaries, and each period in the 
world's history, as compared with periods anterior 
to it and subsequent, has its characteristics, its 
moral tone, its intellectual range, and its tastes ; 
it has its principles, its modes of reasoning, and 
especially its condition as a season, either of 
progress and expansion, or of decay and decline. 
I^ow these characteristics are important in them- 
selves, and they are often highly so, in clearing 
up historic problems. 

Nevertheless historians seldom afford direct 

information illustrative either of the moral or the 

intellectual conditioiL of ancient nations; nor 

indeed is this de&dfincY '^i^wJtl^^^ T^^^\jy^^^<^t 
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iach subjects are too indefinite to be treated in 
the style proper to history ; and when historians 
philosophise, they bring the simplicity of their 
bestimony into just suspicion. Besides, the 
mental condition of a people can be fairly esti- 
mated only by beinff iplaced in comparison with 
that of others; and few writers, how extensive 
k>eyer may be their acquaintance with facts, are 
qualified to arbitrate between their contempo- 
raries, and their predecessors, or between their 
t>wn countrymen and their neighbours. 
. Tet although information of this sort may not^ 
present itself on the pages of historians, it may; 
pe derivable from other sources; for when the 
literary monuments of an ancient people are in 
existence, the knowledge we are in search of may 
be collected with a high degree of certainty 
therefrom. Tet the process may be nice and 
difficult, inasmuch as the indications from which 
it is to be gathered are more or less recondite^ 
For this very reason the conclusions we obtain by 
a course of inferences and comparisons, may be 
the more exempt from suspicion. The pages of 
historians may be swelled with descriptions of the 
resources, the foreign influence, the population^ 
and the polity of empires ; meantime an intelli<4 
gent inquirer may obtain — from the casual hints 
and allusions of writers of a less pretentious 
class, a true knowledge of the taste and the 
morals of a people. 

' It is obvious that we are not to attach much 
value, in this sense, to the embittered sarcasms of 
misanthropes, or to the epigrams of satirists, who 
hold up to view the two corrupted extt^ixi!^ ^H. ^ 
Mpoial Bjratem — namely, the pam'pe(jcei3L. iwro-vxr&fis^^ 
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and the desperate outcasts of fortime. Nor slioidd 
we listen, without caution, either to the dreams of 
poets, from whose pictures the ills of reality haTe 
been discharged, or to the averments of pniloso- 
phers, who are often less true to nature than even 
the poets. 

Inferences, in an inquiry of this kind, may be 
drawn from what is recorded of — ^the modes of 
Hfe, and the domestic usages, and the amusements' 
of a people ; or from the characteristics of their 
worship ; or from the popular feeling, whether of 
approbation, surprise, or abhorrence, that is ex- . 
cited by the actions of public persons. 
' YaUd information also is to be gathered from 
the enactments of apeople whose moral condition 
is under inq^uiry. This sort of material is either 
that which is fixed, and has been consigned to the 
executive, by legislative authority ; or that which 
floats at large m those ethical writings which 
have taken a permanent place in the literature of 
the country. In deriving inferences from the 
first— namely, the sanctioned laws of a people, 
several distinctions must be observed; for we 
must not bring forward antiquated laws ; and in 
examining recent enactment, the political cir* 
eumstances of the time must not be forgotten, for 
the momentary interests of parties, or of indi* 
viduals, not seldom produce legislative decisions 
that are altogether anomalous, as to the condition 
of the people. Often mere chance has had sway 
in senates, and may have exerdsed more influence 
in the grave business of law-making than the 
sage and solemn forms of the place would seem to 
i>espeak. 

^ut it must \)e mOa. ^<^ ^sMM2Ass^^ ^xan^^l 
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iHfonnatioii only that we diall now have to do. 
What we say is thuH~That> with due caution^ 
i^bstantial information relatiye to the moral and 
intellectual condition of a people, may be col- 
lected from the ethical writmgs that ha^e been 
accepted and approved among them. This pro- 
position carries several important consequences, 
and it may be well to illustrate it by some 
examples. 

Every hortatory composition contains, explicitly 
or by implication, two fixed points^ which it is 
the business of the inquirer to ascertain. One of 
these is much more readily found than the other ; 
vet there exists a means of measuring the distance 
between the two; so that the one being deter- 
mined, the other ako may be discovered: — for 
example. The first point ascertainable in an 
ethical composition is — ^the system of morals, or 
the standard of excellence which the author has 
imagined, and which he recommends and enforce&r 
This point may be termed the ideal ievel of the 
^mters mind in morals, and it is in most cases 
quite easy to be fixed. The second, and less 
obvious point, and that which is the very object 
of our inquiries, i»^— the actual state oi morals 
among those whom the writer addresses^ and 
which may be called the real level of popular morale* 
Our business then is to find this last or imknown 
point, by measuring the distance between the twa 
{^ow this distance is more or less distinctly indi- 
cated by the tone of every ethical composition. 
"We have then in our problem three terms, one 
known, one demanded, and a middle term, conneet- 
ing the two, which remains to be worked q»^ <^ 
phe materials befcM na. 
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' The distinctness of the indications from which 
Cmr middle, or measuring term, is to be formed* 
will vary greatly in different cases. In works of 
a philoso^cal cast they will be extremely faint^ 
and perhaps not ayailable for our purpose ; while 
in treatises that are of a simple and popular 
character, and which consist of precise exhorta-* 
tions — ^reproofs and advices — there will be little 
difficulty in drawing the inferences we are in 
search of. It will be found, also, that serious 
writers are more safe guides than those that 
indulge in satire; for the satirist seeks for 
extremes. 

We say that writings of a philosophic or moral 
Cast, and in which there occurs no allusion to 
events or to individual persons, may nevertheless 
be made available as the materials of history. — 
Two or three instances will show what we mean. 
We take our first example from a book which 
is as abstract in its form and style as any that 
Could be found; and give, in brief, the pur- 
port of a section on Magnanimity, in Aristotle's 
Ethics. 

Magnanimity, says Aristotle, is a quality con-*' 
yersant with what is great. But what things are^ 
these P He then may properly be termed mag- 
nanimous who deems himself worthy of great 
things, and who is so, in truth. For he who thu£^ 
deems of himself without cause is a fool. He 
whose merits are equal only to a humble station, 
and who thus thinks of himself, is called wise; 
not magnanimous; for magnanimity belongs to 
what is actually great In like manner, as hand- 
fiomeness belongs bii\^ \aV<&\^^^'1 ^t».^ those 
trho are small, may \i^ ^m^, ^t ^^^xossi^NscsKsS^ 
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but not handsoma On the other hand, one who 
fjeJaely deems himself to possess great merit, is 
eallea vain — a term which can never properly 
belong to those who are truly great. Again; 
one who under«rates his merits is mean-spirited, 
whether his real deserts be great, moderate, or 
filender; since he still thinks that less than he 
possesses is his due: especially is he pusillanimous 
who thus disparages great qualities in himself; 
for what would such a man do if destitute of that 
merit P He, therefore, who is truly magnanimous, 
<ia of necessity a good man ; and whatever there is 
great in any virtue belongs to him. It befits not 
him to flee, wringing his hands, nor to do wrong 
»to any one ; for why should he commit unworthy 
actions to whom nothing great can be added P-^ 
Wherefore this greatness of soul seems to be a 
sort of ornament to all the virtues — enhancing all 
of them, and not, by any means, consisting with-^ 
out them. True greatness of soul is therefore 
rare, since it demands the perfection of probity 
and goodness. Magnanimity is peculiarhr dis- 
played both in honour and m disgrace; K)r the 
great man, when surrounded by opulence and by 
assiduous attendants, experiences only a moderate 
happiness ; since what he enjoys is not more than 
what befits him ; or perhaps, not so much ; for 
virtue can hardly ever be said to possess its due 
reward. The honours bestowed upon him he 
therefore calmly admits as being, though not 
equal to his merits, the utmost that those around 
biTTi have to bestow ; while ordinary or mean 
praises he utterly contemns ; for of such he deems 
nimself undeserving. In like manner he despises 
disgrace; for be knows that it \a \>$i^\3i&^ ^^^ 
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upon him. Thus, in prosperity he is not elated; 
in adversity not dejected. 

Without attemptuig to draw inferences too far 
from a passage like this, it may fairly be said to 
indicate the existence of popular notions of mora) 
greatness, more refined than those of nations 
merely warlike ; and tax exalted above those of ^ 
people — ^merely commercial* The writer must, i|i 
his own country, have seen examples of heroie 
virtue which approached the perfect image he 
exhibits. One is not surprised to learn thkt he 
belonged to the race which produced Aristidef, 
Cimon, Epaminondas, and Phocion. It is ob- 
servable that Aristotle's magnanimous man b 
decked only with the honours that befit a dtizenf 
or a distinguished leader in a republic — ^not wit}i 
the gaudy shows of oriental despotism : it is not 
deemed a becoming part of his hero's glorv tht^t 
millions of his species should lay in the oust i^t 
his feet. We may also fairly remark, that this 
acute thinker had evidently no idea of that peculiar 
sentiment which is engendered, in great minds, 
by an habitual reference to the moral attributes of 
the Deity : his hero is a purely mundane person ; 
or, if we might so accommodate the term — ^he 
is atheistical. Neither did his notion of moral 
greatness include that humility which springs 
from a sense of delinquency, or imperfection, 
in the sight of the Supreme Lawgiver and 
Judge. If ideas of this class had at all been 
known to the Greeks of that age, or if they 
had come within the writer's view, he would 
assuredly have included th^n among his defini- 
tions, whether lie t\iav]^\i t\MMn worthy of com- 
mendation, or not ao. ^ot \saa xaaassist \s^ tf\ 
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omit no abstract idea that bean any relation to 
his topic. 

To what extent sentiments like those mentioned 
by Aristotle were prevalent in his times, it is not 
easy to ascertain from the passage just quoted; 
since the treatise in which it appears is of an 
abstract, not of an hortatory character ; yet it con- 
tains one expression which, on the principle of our 
present argument, we should call a term of 
fneamrement ; he says, that true magnanimity is 
Bxceedingly rare, or hard to be attained ; in other 
words, that is was much easier to find among the 
writer^s countrymen, an Alcibiades than an 
Epaminondas. But the historical significance of 
A passage like this will best appear by bringing it 
into comparison with a quotation, on a similar 
topic, from the most eminent of the Boman 
moralists. 

Cicero's Treatise, De Officiis, is abstract rather 
than hortatory; and yet, compared with the Ethics 
of Aristotle, it is less metaphysical, and it 
approaches nearer to the modem idea of a prac- 
tical work. Without designedly painting the 
manners, or formally estimating the morals of his 
times, this great writer fumi^es, in his various 
compositions, many indications from which the 
state of both may oe inferred. Of all social bonds, 
none, he says, can be found more weighty or more 
dear, than that which binds each one of us to our 
country. Dear are our Parents, dear our children, 
relatives, friends ; but in our ooimtry are centred 
the endearments of all — for which, what good 
man would hesitate to die, if his death. might 
promote its interests? Whence the more detes- 
table 28 the ferocity of ihoao "wVio, Vj ^-^erj 
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crime, rend their ooimtry; and who have ever, 
been busied in accomplishing its ruin. Actions 
performed magnanimously and courageously we 
are wont to applaud, as it were, with a fuller 
mouth. Hence the themes of orators on Mara«( 
thon, Salamisy Plataea, Thermopylae, Leuctra; 
hence our Cocles, hence the Decii, hence Cnseus and 
Publius Scipio, hence Marcellus, and others Mrith<^ 
out number; for the Boman people especially 
excels in spreatness of soul. Indeed, our loye of 
military glory is declared by the fact, that our 
statues are adorned with the garb of the warrior. 
But that elevation of soul which displays itself in 
dangers and labours, if it wants probity — ^if it 
contends not for public, but private advantages, 
becomes a vice. SSoi merely is it not a virtue, 
but is rather to be. deemed a ferocity — repulsive to 
human natura Well therefore is fortitude defined 
by the Stoics, when they say, it is ' virtue defend- 
ing right.* — ^Wherefore no man who has attained 
the praise of fortitude has been renowned for 
treachery or mischief; for nothing can be laudable 
which is unjust. Those, therefore, are to be 
esteemed valiant and magnanimous, not who com- 
mit, but who repress wron^. That true and wis^ 
greatness of soul, which is indeed laudable and 
consonant to nature, regards deeds more than 
fame ; and would rather be, than seem illustriou9. 
And he is not to be reckoned among great men 
who is dependent upon the erring opinion of the 
thoughtless multitude. For lofty spirits, always 
thirsting for glory, are easily driven on to what is 
unjust. And it is indeed hard to find one who, 
while he undergoes labours and dangers, does not 
seek glory as tl^e wag^^ oi\j^& ^x^^\\s^'' 
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these •xpresBions there is. conspicuous that 
Qount passiou — ^the love of country, whieH 
ged so peculiarly to the Boman people*-^ 
1 was a principal cause of the growth of their 
r, and which, though then on the wane, was 
xtinct in the age when the state ceased to 
ie: — ^no good man would hesitate U> die toe 
ountry's good-^^this was a sentiment more 
x^teristic of the Romans than of the Greeks^ 
Grecian chiefs not seldom betrayed their 
Ty for gold ; those of Rome, scarcely ever. 
the military spirit is much more prominent 
a one instance than in the other. Oi€OTo'# 
man is, of course^ a warrior ; Aristotle's is a 
man : the Boman obtains glorf/ ; the Greedt^ 
Vy dignity. The one, if destitute oi probity, 
les the factious destroyer of his country, and 
^ardless of dangers and toils: tiie othei^*-^ 
y vain. The Greeks addicted themselTes to 
to defend their liberties, and to detormino 
intestine quarrds; but the Romans did sa 
the innate love of oombat, and the insatiabla 
) of conquest. Both moralists make tnxB 
3 essential to true magnanimity; but the 
c proves this necessary connexion on abstract 
iples ; the Boman insists that utility must be 
the ultimate rule of conduct; and thia 
iple is expressive of that practical feeling in 
1 the Romans so much excelled the Greeks, 
en, by some error, the passages above quoted 
attributed — each to the other writer, a reader 
icquainted with the history of the two people, 
I not fail to detect the incongruity of the 
nents and the phraseology. The ^tno %.>3^<^t^ 
essentially the same opilnon&\ \raii ^^ ^^^^^^ 

AA 
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thinks like the companion of sophists, the other 
like the friend of soldiers. This perceptible differ- 
ence between the two is an index to the historical 
significance of both. 

^ We shall now cite a passage on a subject not 
very dissimilar, from a modem writer; and the 
reader will perceive that a great change and im- 
provement has taken place in the sentiments of 
mankind, between the times of the ancient writers 
and the modem. 

The duty (of respecting the natural equality 
of men) says Puffendorf, w violated by pnde or 
arrogance, which leads a man, without cause, 
or without sufficient cause, to prefer himself to 
others, and to contemn them as not on a level 
with himself. "We say without cause; for when 
a man rightfully demands that which gives him 
pre-eminence over others, he may properly exer- 
cise and maintain that advantage — yet avoiding 
absurd ostentation or contempt of others. As, on 
the other hand, any one properly renders honour 
or preference to whom it is due. But a true gen- 
erosity or greatness of soul is always accompanied 
by a certain seemly humility, which springs from 
the reflection we make upon the infirmity of our 
nature, and the faults which heretofore we may 
have committed, or which yet we may commit, 

and are not less than those of other men 

It is a still greater offence for a man to make 
known his contempt for others by external signs, 
as by actions, words, gestures, a laugh, or any 
other contumelious behaviour. This offence is to 
be deemed so much the greater, inasmuch as it so 
excites the minda oi o>bti<^T^ \x^ ^tath and the 
desire of revenge, T\iM& V^ *"» ^^^iisisssjj \fiss^\fc 
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Found who would rather put their life in imme- 
diate peril, and much rather break amity Mrith 
their neighbours, than sustain an unrevenged 
affiront. Since, by this means, honour and repu- 
tation are injured, the imblemished integrity of 
which is essential to peace of mind. 

The latter sentences of this passage preclude 
the idea that the writer lived in times when a 
sordid, or servile insensibility to reputation had 
extinguished those sentiments to which so much 
importance, and so much merit, was attributed by 
ancient warlike nations. At the same time, the 
first part of it contains a corrective sentiment, of 
which scarcely a trace is to be found in any of 
the Greek or Boman writers — a sentiment plsonly 
arising from an enhancement of the notion of 
moral responsibilitt/y and from a far higher estimate 
of the nature of virtue. In other words, the two 
first quoted writers were poly theists ; the last was 
a Christian. 

Our next instance is taken from the Enchiri- 
dion of Epictetus. The icy sophism of the Stoics 
had found some admirers at Rome before the 
times when the ancient repubKcan severity of 
manners had disappeared. But theoretical stoi- 
cism does not reach its perfection till some time 
after practical stoicism has become obselete. It 
is a reaction in the moral world, produced by the 
rank exuberance of luxury, sensuality, effeminacy, 
and the arrogance of preposterous wealth, u, 
therefore, the date of the Enchiridion were im- 
known, it would be more safely attributed to 
the times of Domitian, than to the age of Cin- 
cinnatus, or of Cato. In reading the &Uss^* 
in£' passage one may readily ima^ne \!ti^ ^as&L^ 
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Klig^y* wtepping himself in Us spare blanket^ and 
His ^ple sdf-complacency, as lie makes his way---^ 
imnoticedy IhrbUd^ the insolence and yolnptuous- 
neiss of Imperial Jtom^e. 

If it ever happen^ to theiB to torn from thf 
path with the int^ to gratify ati^ one; know that 
iShoa hi^t lost thy institute (t. e. forsaken thy 
tUk): JM it bd enough for thee^ on all occasions^ 
lb be^^ phfloek)phei'* But if^ indeed, Ihou deisirest 
Ho U^etiL tL pfaildsopher, look to thytelf, and be 
^litent with that Let not such thoughts as 
fhebe troiible thee— I live without honourt^, and 
atti no Mrhere accounted df. • . .Is some onef 
t>teferred to thee at table, or saliited before thee, or 
IDOnilui'fed beforid thee P If these things are gdodB, 
thoii oughtest to congratulate him to whose lot 
they fall ; if they are ills^ do not grieve because 
they have not befallen thee. But remember, that 
Its thoU dost not pay attention to those things by 
which exterior advantages are obtained, it canitot 
be that they should be given thee. For how can 
he wh6 stays at home fare the same as he who 

foes abroad? — or ckti the same things happien t6 
im who is obsequious, and to him who is not P-^ 
to him who praises, and to him who praises not? 
Thou wilt be linjtist and greedy if, wimout having 

Kid the pride at which these things are sold, thou 
6t expect to receive them freely. Now, what is 
the price of a lettuce? — say a farthing: one 
therefore pays his farthing, and takes his lettuce ; 
but thou dost not pay, and dost not take. Think 
hot thyself in worse condition than he. For as 
he has his lettuce, so thou hast the farthing thou 

• SeTYTLfi 'Bp\c,\«i\?aLft «v«a. t\»tasa\ tw^^wt ^Xavsdiu, 
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didst not pfiy. And thus it is in other things.—* 
Thou hast not paid the price at which an inyita;* 
tion to a feast is sold : ror he who makes a (eest 
sells invitations fcnr flattery — ^for obsequiousness* 
Give then the price^ if thou thinkest the bar^in 
to thy advantage. But if thou likest not to word 
the cost, and yet wouldst receive the thin^, thoii 
art at once greedy and foolish. And hast thou 
then nothing instead of the feast P Yes, truly; 
thou hast this, that thou didst not commend on6 
whom thou didst not approve ; nor hast thou had 
to bear his insolence on entering his halls. 

Many admirable sentiments are to be found 
in the writings of Epictetus; though, jfor a 

rtion of them, there may be reason to believe 
was indebted to Christianity, of which obliga- 
fion he makes no acknowledgment. The treatise 
from which this passage is derived furnishes an 
example <^ that laborious and unsuocessM con* 
flicting of pride with pride^ which is natural te 
men of superior intelligence, who occupy an 
Inferior condition, and are surrounded by vulgar 
Insolence, servility, and jproflagacy. There was 
evidently a class of persons in the iluthor^s time ia 
circumstauces like his own-— that is to say— - 
intellectuidists, who^ as a defence against the 
scorn of worldlings, put on « mail o£ steely 

The Enchiridion, if regarded as a maieriai af 
kUiorjff may fairly support the inf(Mrenoe that, in 
the writer^s time, wealth and luxury had taiumpheA 
over stem principles and severe manners ;— that 
die philosophical character had eeased to oom?^ 
inand geneni respect, as it 4id at A.\\\eia% m^^ 
sge of Flaio; — and that philosoph.'; \tai^,\^3K'^% 
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passed its prixne, was fast becoming palsied and 
querulous. 

A comparison, at once curious and instructive, 
miffht be drawn between two writers who, at first 
Bignt, may seem too unlike to be named together 
— ^Epictetus and Thomas & Kempis. Yet quota- 
tions from the Enchiridion, and the De Imitatione, 
might be adduced in proof of a real affinity. 
There is even a similarity in the form of the two 
works ; for both writers, in a style of severe and 
laconic simplicity, address their pointed aphorisms 
—now to themselves, now to their half-refractory 
disciple, much in the manner of a nurse, upbraid- 
ing a pettish child. A monoUmyy both of principle 
and of topics, pervaded both books. Both authors 
compel Wisdom to ascend the summit of a snow- 
girt peak, where she can be neither approached, 
nor even heard, by the mass of mankind. Both 
writers were in fact, though on widely different 
principles, not only recluses from the ordinary 
walks of human life, but recusants of the common 
emotions of our nature. And both, by an implicit 
contrast, exhibit the falling condition of the social 
system of their times. Yet there is this difference 
l>etween the two, that while the Stoic presents to 
view the darkness of paganism, enlivened by a 
glimmer from Christianity, the Monk holds forth 
the brightness of Christian truth, dimmed by the 
errors of superstition. 

The morcd treatises of Plutarch are of a prao 
tical, more than of a philosophical kind, and they 
yield therefore abundant indications, as well of the 
opinions, as oi \}ca mAxmers of his age. In truth, 
the student oi "hia^ftrj ^o\i^^\^at^ \i^^ ^-tiher aid 
in ascertaining ^"^ T^^o^s&wATaaT^^&l^sQ^3^^ ' 
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of the times of Trajan, than he may find in the 
pages of this writer. Among this author's moral 
pieces there is one that is curious, and valuable 
too, as a material of history — ^namely, the tract 
on Superstition — the dread of dcemons. "With 
ereat force of language and aptness of illustration^ 
ne depicts the mental torments of the man who 
believes the gods to be malignant, inexorable, and 
capricious ; and he contrasts this unhappy temper 
with the comparatively harmless error of those 
bolder spirits who cast away altogether the belief 
and fear of supernal beings ; and while he recom- 
mends '' the mean of piety/' he decidedly prefers 
atheism to superstition. 

What say youP — The man who thinks there 
are no gods is impious P But is not he who thinks 
them to be cruel and malignant, chargeable with 
an opinion that is much more impious P For my 
own part, I would rather that men should say, 
* There is no such person as Plutarch,' than that 
they should affirm that Plutarch is a man 
capricious, instable, prone to wrath, revengeful 
of accidental afironts, pettish ; one who, if you 
have neglected to invite him with others to a 
feast, or if, being otherwise engaged, you have 
failed to salute him at your gate, will devour you^ 
or seize and torture your son; or will send a 
beast, which he keeps for the purpose, to ravage 
your fields- 
Plutarch speaks of four states of mind, as 
known and existing in his times — namely, 1. The 
wise piety, which he recommends, and which 
Forms the mediimi between superstition and 
atheism, — 2. The joyous or /csfwe "wot^yq cil ^Sas^ 
vds, in which he sees nothing to t«5>to\bsA» — 
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3. A bold rejection of all religion, which he 
thinks an error, though an innocent error : — and 

4. Superstition, whicSi is not merely an error, 
but a practical evil of the worst kind. Of th^ 
first he says almost nothing ; nor does he offer a 
single hint explanatory of the mode in which the 
Mds and goddesses of the Greek mythology might 
be made the objects of a devout and reasonable 
piety : and yet piety without a god, must be an 
unmeaning term* Plutarch's piety is a yagut) 
sentiment, which he feels to be proper to humaQ 
nature, and highly beneficial ; but which wai. 
absolutely destitute of solid ground, or certainty $ 
for no invisible being or beings were known tgi 
him whom he could both love mi. fear. Even if 
the philosopher, by a course of doubtful rea* 
sonings, might work out for himself an idea of 
the Deity, such as might keep alive the sentimeuti 
of piety, no such abstruse notion could be brought 
within the apprehension of the vulgar. What is 
there then left to the vulgar P-^not atheism-^fccp 
that is an error :— not superstition ; for that is a 
tormenting mischief: — ^nothing remains but the 
festive worship of the gods ; and this, with all its 
impurities, and all its follies, was the only portion 
that could be assigned to the millions of man* 
kind :— Plutarch knew of no alternative on whic^ 
to found the religious sentiments of men. Yet oi| 
another occasion he expresses his opinion strongly 
as to the necessity of religion £>r the support of 
the social system.-i^It seems to me that it wer9 
easier to build a city without a foundation, thai^ 
to construct or to ^^tesferve a polity, from which aU 
belief of the goda AicwJldL >a^ xdMsy^^ X^^ kw 
great aoever 'wette t\i<^ w^a ^i ^JScL^flsoi^V^ ^^s^^ss^ 
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those arising from superstition to be greater. 
According to his testimony^ whe^ th^ only thepr 
lo^ known to the Greeks took possession of 
timid minds, it rendered life intolerably burden- 
8ome.~-43f all kinds of fear, ^one produces such 
incurable despondency and perplexity as superstii* 
tion. He who never goes on board a ship^ deep 
not fear the sea ; nor he the combat, who is not ^ 
soldier ; nor he the robbers, who stays at home \ 
nor does the poor man fear informers, nor he whp 
is low, the eye oi enyy; noa^ he who inhabitii 
Gaul, earthquakes ; nor the Ethiopian, the thui^T 
derbolt But the man who dreadB the gods^ 
dreads all things ;-r-the earth, the sea, the 
air, the heavens, d^rlmess, light*, noise, silence^ 
dream& The slave in slumber forgets hi^ master^ 
the captive his chain, the wounded and the 
diseased their anguish :-^T-kind sleep, friend of the 
sufferer, how sweet are thy visits I But super^ 
Btition admits not even this solace ; it accepts up 
truce, it gives no breathing tinae to the mind, no^ 
permits the spirits to xa^v or to dispel its harsl;^ 
and grievous surmises. But lil^e the very region 
pf the wicked^ so the dreams ^ th^ superstitious 
mtui abound with terrific appi^ritio^s, and fataf 
portents : and this passion, j»lwayf( inflicting 
punishments upon the distracted spirit, scares 
&e man from sleep by viaioq^. A^d he— selfr 
tortured, believes himekslf obliged to comply witlji 
ifea^ul and monstrous behests. Such a man^ 
when he awakes, instep of contemning hif 
dreams, or smiling with pleasure iiii finding that 
w^hat had disturbed him naa no reality, stifi. fliep 
;be!fore an innoxious sha,dpw, ^hil^ ^\) '^^^ ^»p!^ 
time be ia isubstantially delude^ \>^ i»!^^<% Vfi^ 
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the hands of conjurors and impostors, who strip 
him of his money^ and impose upon him various 
penances. 

The tortures inflicted upon timid spirits by the 
Grecian polytheism are depicted with not less 
force by tne observant Theophrastus. — Superstition 
is a despondinff dread of divinities (daemons). 
The superstitioi^ man, having washed his hands 
in the sacred font, and being well sprinkled with 
holy water from the temple, takes a leaf of laurel 
in his mouth, and walks about with it all the day. 
If a weasel cross his path, he will not proceed until 
some one has gone before him, or until he has 
thrown three stones across the way. If he sees 
a serpent in the house, he builds a chapel on the 
spot. When he passes the consecrated stones, 
placed where three ways meet, he is careful to 
pour oil from his cruet upon them : then falling 
upon his knees, he worships, and retires. A 
mouse, perchance, has gnawed a hole in a flour- 
sack : away he goes to the seer, to know what it 
behoves him to do ; and if he is simply answered, 
•Send it to the cobbler to be patched,' he views 
the business in a more serious hght, and running 
home, he devotes the sack as an article no more to 
be used. He is occupied in frequent purifications 
of his house ; saying that it has been invaded by 
Hecate. If in his walks an owl flies past, he is 
horror-struck, and exclaims — Thus comes the 
divine Minerva. He is careM not to tread upon 
a tomb, or to approach a corpse ; saying that it is 
profitable to him to avoid every pollution. On 
the fourth and seventh days oi the month, he 
di rects mulled wine \jo \ie -cte^'Kt^ fet Ijia family ; 
and going bimaelS \o -gvMcSiaaafc xciyt^^ vcl^^t^^* 
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incense, lie returns, and spends the day in 
crowning the statues of Mercury and Venus. 
As often as he has a dream, he runs to the 
interpreter, the soothsayer, or the augur, to 
inqiure what god or goddess he ought to propitiata 
Before he is initiated in the mysteries, he attends 
to receive instruction every month, accompanied 
by his wife, or by the nurse and his children. 
Whenever he passes a cross-way, he bathes his 
head. For the benefit of a special purification, 
he invites the priestesses to his house, who, while 
he stands reverently in the midst of them, bear 
about him an onion, or a little dog. If he 
encounters a lunatic, or a man in a fit, he shudders 
horrifically, and spits in his bosom. 

The four centuries that had intervened between 
Theophrastus and Plutarch, during which a 
philosophical atheism had spread widely among 
the educated classes, had not, it appears, lessened 
the terrific influence of the Grecian polytheism 
over melancholy minds. On the contrary, it 
seems to have been enhanced, rather than dimin* 
ished ; for the language of Plutarch is stronger 
than that of Theophrastus. The verisimilitude of 
both descriptions, and their accordance, leave no 
room to doubt that this eflect of the religious 
belief of the Greeks was of frequent or ordinary 
occurrence among them. Indeed there is reason 
to think that few persons of serious temper, even 
though imbued with the spirit of the sceptical 
philosophy, could free themselves from the burden- 
some scrupulosities and the horrific fears which 
attend every form of polytheism, and from which 
neither the refinement, nor tk^ aeej^it^ii&TCL^^^kSst^ *^w^ 
voluptuousnesB, nor the frivoUty, XLOt ^^ ^^r^ 
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taste, nor tlie subtle reasoniiigs of the Gbeeics, 
could emancipate the devotees of their religion. 
The philosophic Julian might be named in Slus* 
tration of this assertion. Beside his hatred of 
Ghristianity, his conduct was evidently influenped 
pn many occasions by a very honest dread of the 
capricious daemons whose falling interests he so 
zealously upheld : witness his magical practices. 

It will be seen that passages such as those 
above quoted, possess a substantial value^ wh^ 
brought to their place among the materials of 
history. Ethical writers reflect the image of the 
principles ^nd iJie manners of their times. In 
some mstances we may infer too much ; in others 
may mistake a partial for a general repres^ita* 
tion ; but if, with due caution^ we review a wide 
field of ethical literature, the general result of sucE 
;an induction cannot differ much from truth. 

If, for example, from the entire series of Greek 
writers, all passages of a purely ethical kind were 
to be extracted, and were arranged in chnmo- 
logical order, the collection would afford the 
means of ascertaining, not only the system cif 
morals and religion that was known to thatpe^e^ 
i)ut also the actual 3tate of morals and manners, 
as it varied from age to age. With such materiab 
t)efore us, there would be less room for conjecturo, 
and less danger of error, in determining the 
moral condition of the people, than is ibund in 
ascertaining the extent of their political power, 
pr the amount of their national wealth. ITpop 
pthical passages, suph as those we have adduced 
aix)Ye, one fact pxe^euta itself — namely, that in, 
the profane autTaoxa ^3cl%t^ \& \s&}iKft ^^l 4^^Mt 
admonition or xepiooS, oeA t«e^^ «sx. ^^^^^ Xi^ ^ 



il9C0gnised standard of riglit. The reason 18 
ot>Tious. The Gr^k and IU>mail ethical writeni 
disomy questions of morality in the tone pi^per 
to d learned dii^uisition, ead^ ^ying the be^ 
tilings in the best manner he cdtild t-^— no man wa§ 
authorised to do more than propose his opinion r 
BO f(toling of offieial responsibilityy n6 high soli- 
<^itude, gave seriousness or foree 16 his malixi^. ' 
Moitds were not founded upon religion : on the 
^outraTTy an ethieal tiieatisey Containing th^ 
tapression of reai^n and conelcience, was at oned 
h virtual refutation of the national theology, aiid 
It sarcasm upon the gods. Especially it iS to bd 
observed, that the ittsthiotion and mormation of 
the mass of mankind entered not into the contem^ 
^lation of moralists and philotophers, who, whild 
they atnused one anothefr with eloquent disquisi-^ 
tionsi were not troubled by the thought that the 
millions of their fellow-men remain^^ &om age 
t6 age, untaught in^ wisdom and virtua 

If ot so was it witiii the people of Palefirtine. Not 
philosophy, but morality, Was paramount; anl 
morality was taught in its dependence upon i^i^ 
gion. And it was not to a ismall class in the 
community, but to the people at large, that 
i^^cal writings were addressed :• — and it was not 
for amusement, but for repi^oof, that they were so 
iaddressed: — and these Winters, instead of pro^ 
|yOtE&ding their individual opinions, and supporting 
thoise opinions by abstrlust reasoningis, took the 
short course of appealing to a known standard of 
Tight and wrong. They speak to their fellow*- 
men as from on high, and in the tone of authority; 
and each acquits himself, with, ^gt^^^'^, ^1 ^ 
weighty nasponsibility. Ftotn \3aft "^rmVet^ ^1 ^^ 
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estine the modem Western nations have learned 
the style of instruction, admonition, and reproof, 
and this can have its origin, and derive its force, 
and maintain its influence, only from a Divine 
Revelation, entrusted to the administration of 
human agents. 

But our present object leads us to remark that, 
whether or not this peculiarity of the Jewish and 
Christian writings be attributed to their Divine 
origination, it renders them far more available as 
historical documents, than are the writings of 
other ancient nations. For inasmuch as these 
compositions unite the several qualities of being 
authoritative, hortative, and popular, they leave 
nothing to be wished for in ascertaining, either 
the moral level of the writer's mind, or the actual 
level of manners in his times. It is evident that 
an appeal to a fixed standard; and an admonitory 
application of its known rules to the existing 
practices of the people, completes the requisite 
data of the historical problem above-mentioned. 
In the standard we have a known qaantity ; and 
in the hortatory forms of address, we have a mean 
of measurement, by which the actual state of 
morals may be ascertained. 

An inquiry of this kind, if pursued in its 
details, would prove the existence and operation 
of an ethical system, so pure and perfect, that all 
after nations to whom it has been made known, 
have found nothing left to them but to admire 
and adopt its principles. What can the modem 
moralist do but work up the materials which he 
£nds ready to his hand in the New Testament? 
To devise a new tl[ieo\o%^, ot ^ invent a new 
XQorality — ^wliicb. tftiauiSL x^oxcsmsvA \\w^ \ft •^^ 
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common sense of mankind, would be as imprac- 
ticable as to propose a new set of mathematical 
axioms. Truth is single and simple ; and when 
once discovered, it must be adopted and followed. 
As a matter of history, it appears that the writers 
of ancient Palestine have taken possession of the 
regions of religion and morality. 

But it would be practicable to ascertain, not 
only the system of morals taught by the Jewish 
and Christian writers; but the actual state of 
morals among those whom they immediately 
addressed. The Hebrew prophets furnish ample 
means for pursuing such an inquiry; but the 
unstudied earnestness of the Apostles, and especially 
the epistolary form of their compositions, would 
render the task of the inquirer easy, and conclu- 
sive in its results. In an argument of this kind 
we should not be entitled to conclude that the 
persons addressed were blameless in their lives — 
because their teachers address them as ''Saints'' — 
a conventional term. Our inferences must be of 
a less ambiguous kind. We must assume nothing 
but what is necessary to give consistency to the 
writer's assertions: — ^in other words, we are to 
assume just as much as is found to be safe and 
reasonable in the interpretation of any ancient 
author. 

In the Epistles to the Galatians and the Corin- 
thians, we find proof that Paul was not the man 
to spare the faults or errors of those to whom he 
wrote; and each of his letters affords some 
evidence as well of his quick-sightedness, as of 
his sincerity. Men will more easily bear to be 
charged with vices, or with evil tem^ra^ thawa. 
to he reproached for dulness o{ aYStt^^"^^^' 
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bat in an Epistle add^ressed, «s it seeme^ to tbo 
better-infonned class of his own nation, h» doei 
not hesitate to blame their inaptitnde and non*' 
proficiency. (Heb y. 11^ 14) In«taacei of A 
similar hiiad are the characterieitioB of the wtiler^s 
manner* 

If a father in writing to a son addresses him in 
the lan^age of aj^Mroving affection ; and if his 
admonitions relate only to the gtaees of am 
ftmiable deportment and temper, it is fadr to 
conclude that the character of the son is unstained 
by grievous vices ^ for such it letter would not bd 
addressed by a wise parent to a son who was 
** wasting his substance in riotoiis living." This 
inference would be oonfiimed^ if we Kmnd thd 
same father writing to another son in tends of 
biingled affection, remonstrance, and severe re* 
proof; and that he urged upon him, with pungent 
persuasions, the virtues of justice and temperance, 
r^ow it is an inference of this kind thtft we ar6 
entitled to draw from Paul's Epistlea In some 
of them he discharges the painful duty of ad<> 
ministering stem reproof oa points of commoi 
morality; and in these instanees he carries the 
requirements of virtue as far as can be imagined 
possible ; and he enforces his injunctions by the 
most awful sanctions. Such is the writer, and 
euch is his system of morals. But the same 
moralist, in addressing other societies, writes it 
the style of a happy father to an exemplary son. 
The Epistles to the PhiKppianSi the Thessalonians, 
and the Ephesians are of this kind^ and the 
inference is this — ^that these societies were in ft 
state not far \)e\oNV t\i^ ^wrvtet'^ own standard of 
morals. In every aocift\rj >Jiiat^ ''fr^\i^ ^ ^^^^ 
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of character^ and in eYery noinerotts socMty tlierd 
will be those to whom a wise teaeher will address 
atrongly-woided cautions, <a the prime articles of 
morauty. So it is in these Epistles^ and thd 
passages are Touchers for the writer's consistency 
and &ithfulness. These more serious admonitions 
ux^ however^ manifestly addressed to » mmorityf 
er to an individual; or tkej are directed- to 
persons who are not within tho pale of the 
society. 

Jl passage so oft^ (Quoted (Phil,- iv. 8) might be 
eofiipared to the last sedulous touehes of an^ aecom«' 
fished artist, who having completed an excellent 
pieee of work, reluctantly withdraws his hand 
while it seems yet possible to add a higher lustre 
to tts polish. Passages like these, from such a 
writer, whose discrimination and whoso sincerity 
ase proved, afford the best kind of evidence in 
attestation of purity of manners among the Chris** 
tiOBS of Philippi.. 

Other of the Epistles of Paul, as wdl as those 
of James, Peterj and John, fiunish instimoes to 
the same effect. The result of bringing them- foif-* 
ward would be proof irrefragable, mat the teach- 
ing of the apostles had produced a high degree of 
conformity to that new and refined standard of 
morals which thev promulgated : — ^it would show 
that, in many cities of the Boman world, where, 
formerly, nothing had been seen but shameless 
dissoluteness, and abominable idolatries; or, at 
the best, Jewish sanctimoniousness, or philo- 
sophical pride, societies were formed, which had 
b^n collected chieflv from the humbler classes, 
and in which the lull loveliness of virtua '^^a 
auddezJ/- generated and expanded, audi -^xc^&xl^:::^ 

BB 
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its fruits. Not onlj were the gods expelled \yf 
the new doctrine, but the Tices also. 

Facts and inferences of this kind have often 
been brought forward by writers who have taken 
up the Christian argument : we in this place are 
not taking up that argument as if it were oui^ 
subject and purpose in this Toluma The facts 
aboTe briefly referred to, and the inferences that 
are thence derivabley fairly challenge for them** 
selves a place as belon^g to a summary of th€f 
method or process of historical proof. For if we 
affirm that various passages occurring in thc^ 
ethical writings of Aristotle, and of Cicero, and of 
Epictetus, and of Theophraistus, and of Plutarch, 
are highly significant, as materials of history, it 
must be proper also to show that the apostolio 
Epistles — ethical as they are — come within the 
same range, and should be duly regarded as 
authentic evidences, touching the moral conditiopf 
of the community within which they were eir* 
culated, and involving therefore the truth and the 
excellence of the religion which then spread itself 
throughout the Boman world. 



\ 
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CHAPTER XXIL o 

THE MODERN JERUSALEM — A TdUCHER FOB TB# 
LITERATURE OF ITS ANCIENT OCCUPANTS. 

In the twelfth chapter of this yolume, and par* 
ticul^ly at p, 133 and to the end, we haye referred 
to those j;nonument8 of ancient art — ^buildings^ 
jBQnlptures, coins, which, as materials of history^ 
are aYailabl0 in confirming, or correctiog the 
statements of ancient writiers ; and again in th^ 
twentieth chapter, we haye brought forward (aii 
samples only) some instances in which the existing 
;Feinains of, antiquity may be appealed to, ad 
vouchers for the truthfulness of one of thesd 
writers— Herodotus- * 

j Then in the fourteenth chapter we have seeii 
what is the relative strength of that evidence 
iwhich vouches for the genuineness and for the 
authenticity of the Holv Scriptures, as compared 
with that on the ground of which classical literal 
ture is accepted as real, and trustworthy. Th^ 
superiority which we have claimed for the 
canonical writings results from :— 1. The number 
of copies, that have come down to modem timeel. 
2. The high antioniity of some of these extant 
manuscripts. 3. The extent of geographical sur<^ 
face over which copies were difiusea at an early 
date. 4. Tha.importai^ce attacked \^ ^i^m^ 
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their possessors. 5. The reyerential care with* 
which manuscripts were executed. 6. The separa- 
tion, and the mutual hostility of those in whose 
custody the books were conserved. 7. The visible 
influence of the writings upon the conduct and 
opinions of nations^ £t^ Qg9 tK> age. 8. The 
mass, and the intricacy of quotations from them. 
ik Th^ existence of ancient Ter^iom* 10. The 
Temaoulf^:» ^xtinetioQ. of the lan^ua^ iti which 
the books were written. 11. The means of oom- 
pjuison with sDurioQs imd imitative books. 12, 
'fbA strength of the inference d0rivable from the 

Saiuineness of the books, to the oredibiU!^ (tf 
eir cpntentsw The facts referred to under these 
twelve heads wqII deserve the reader's eaieful 
al^ntioui and with t^id yiew they aro here reca^<- 
tttUtted. 

But now ther^ is one groimd of oompar«Bon> 
miite proper to an argument of this sort, to omit 
ijl allusion to ^hich mighty seem to intBcate a 
consciousness of weakness; for, on t^e groimd 
which is now in view, there is an apparent o/dhmL" 
tage largely on the side of classical uterattq:^, and 
profane history. Let iis then look into this di^ec*- 
tive portion, as it may seem, of the Biblical 
evidence, and measure its actual importance. 

With this ^uipose in view, we return, for cm 
liour, to the Bntish Museimi. In passing through 
these saloons we find ourselves visibly confronted 
with the memorials of each of the principal 
developments of ancient civilisation; and with 
some also of those that were very limited, and 
pbscure, and temporary. Ample and multi&rious, 
imd admirable ate^^ x^iOTLXwaauta — ^in marble and 
in metal, of vrtiat llva TJasti ^t ^jJ^^x ^^oaotaMeR. W^re I ] 
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been> and of what they haYe dokid^ in aged ^o long 
gone by. Here^ for instanee, is the Egypt (h 
wree or four thousand years ago^— its people^ iand 
their employments; and here its despotisms^ itsr 
dynasties — so mcmy-'-Mre set forth in th^ gigantia 
semblances ; and we may actually touch sUrfacesi 
that were chiselled and polished at the ti!me when 
•^^^r before that titne, Abraham was joumeymg 
from Mesopotamia towards Caaaaa. Here tiao iM 
the Assyrian despot^ and here the Babylonian and 
the mighty builder^ and the lord of fifty nations-^^ 
here they now hold their courts and show ui 
before wnat glories, and what terrors it was thai 
millions of men bent the knee and kissed the dust^ 
in the times of Samuel^ and of Solomon, aind of 
Hezekiah. Here are substantial displays of the 
earliest developments of the human mindi undef 
wholly different conditions — ^physical, social, poli^^ 
iioaL Here are the earliest conceptions of Greek 
taste, intelligence, and free ideality $ all these ard 
vouched for ; and mementos are before us of the 
Lycian people also> and of the Lydiaa, aaid oi thd 
Etruscan ; fmd as we come down to later times^ 
Greek art, and Boman art, bring us into &miliMp 
correspondence, not only with national oharao^ 
teristios, but with the individual persona o£ those 
Hges. Now> during those time^ the people of 
I^alestine were passing {com the lower to the uppet 
Culminating point of their national existenecu 
Where, then, in this great assemblage oi the 
tiations of antiquity^-^iraere is Palestine? Are 
there none h^re to represent hdr, and to diallengv 
ft place for a people whose lite^ture has pervaded 
the civilised world f The books of thft ^^gi^^^^ ^ 
Pgl0$1m0 are in every hoiiiei*'^ki «^%t3 imsmlA.. 
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edifice — ^tihey are found in palaoes, and in cot-> 
fageSy and way are . treasured near to the hearts 
of the good — ^high and low, and are extant in the 
memories of all. Why then should not the men 
of Palestine, and wh^ should not its religious 
rites, be represented m the marbles, and in the 
metals, of our museums P 

' It may indeed be said that the ancient Palestine 
is not altogether absent from the museums of 
Europe ; for amonff tens of thousands of samples 
of the mintages of antiquity, there are found a 
few coins of the Maocabean times, with their 
innocent and homely symbols ; and in the series 
of the Imperial coins there are some vouchers for 
the fact of the overthrow of the Jewish state; 
there is the woman seated by the palm — ^the 
representative of the Judsea Devicta, Need wq 
ask the reason of this absence of sculptured memo- 
rials of this one among the nations of antiquity? 
The want of sculpture is, in truth, this people's 
fflory; the absence of the vouchers we mi&;ht 
k)ok for is indeed a voucher, attesting the nob^ 
of all distinctions — that of having so long pos- 
sessed and maintained, a free social polity, and a 
true theology. 

If at this time an order were given to remove 
from the British Museum all memorials of . thci 
cruel tyrannies, and of the sensual idolatries of 
Egypt, and of Assyria, and of Greece, and of 
Home — if every article were expelled that gives 
evidence of the oppressive despotisms, or of tho 
vicious religions of ancient nations, how meagre 
an exhibition would remain after such a clearance 
liad been effecleA.\ ^X> *^ ^<&\^%st^ this people'9 
^lory — a glory \uitiNi!i\.^— ^2t!Cb^» itfi ^^fs^^:!^q;£s^^^ 'y 
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extant to represent it in the museums of Europe t 
I^evertlieless, there are monuments of its history^ 
to be found, if we look for them where it is rea^ 
sonable to make the search ; namely, in Palestine, 
itself, and at Jerusalem especially. 

A few — say five or six— of the principal cities 
of antiquity, have continued to be inhabited from 
the very earliest times to this time ; — such are—* 

t Damascus, Constantinople, Athens, Borne, and 
JTerusalem. The consequences of this uninter- 
rupted occupation of the same sites, have been— ^ 
^ more or less so in each instance — such as these—* 
I the preservation of some of the most ancient base?) 
f ment structures ; the superposition of the struc-* 
tures of each age, in lavers or deposits resembling 
the strata of the earth s crust ; the commingling 
of older materials with the more recent buildings 
in the mason's work ; and, generally, the creation 
of a modem town, lifted up, as one might say^ 
tLi)on the head and shoulders of the ancient cily. 
Such cities, in exploring which we find evidence 
pt their having undergone these several condi*^. 
tions, may fitly be called — ^Historical Cities; 
and from these sources alone— -or if there were 
none else available — we might gather abundant 
materials adapted to the purpose of illustrating 
the tmtien history of nations, and of giving to it 
the most conclusive confirmations. 

The briefest exemplification of what we here 
affirm, taking up two or three ^instances only, 
would occupy a great space. The educated reader 
does not need to be told what has actually been 
done, in this way, in regard to Athens and Bome. 
Something of the same kind lias, fii\&0) ^rSSqqs^ ^ 
iowjeajTB, been ejected in xeiadon \a ^^acxs^sSL^^o^V 
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but in this instance Tery mncli remains to \ 
done ; and much will tmaoabtedlj be effected, a 
BO distant time^ when the Turkisli guardianship ( 
Palestine shall haTe ceased ; or when Mahometa 
jealousy shall haye giyen way to European intellj 
gence. We advert to this instance, in concludin 
wis Tolume, because it properly brings into vie^ 
— at once, the sereral kinds of facts and state 
ments which belong to our argument 

It is thus, then, that we bring the moder 
Jerusalem into our prospect. Two short period 
exeeptedr<«-after the capture and overthrow of tl 
eity'^'^erusalem has been inhabited, continuous^ 
throughout a period of three thousand years ; an 
during all that length of time a written histor 
has attended its fortunes, even from the earliei 
age, to this present time. If in this place indul 
gence might be given to a metaphor— and to sac 
a metaphor — ^we should say that, looking at tb 
entire mass of authentic nistory as an organj 
body, Jerusalem-^the same hard material froi 
age to age — ^is the vertebral stay of all history 
or, in homelv phrase, that this one city is the ver 
baiek-bone or cnrcmology . This is certain, and : 
has become more and more evident from year t 
year of late, that in ereTj instance in which tb 
leading events of the Hebrew and Jewish histor 
may be ascertained with precision, such fixe 

Kints send forth ribs which give support to tb 
)se matters of Egyptian, and Assyrian, an 
Persian, and Macedonian history. 

It is peculiar to this one ancient city to h«% 
passed under the hand^ and to have been for 
fength of time m ^iJaa w«q;:5».^^tl ^1 ^sw^V^f tb 
great empirea ^hja.! \x«^% V^Sl^^^^^s^^^^kss 
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in the world, during the course of three thousand 
years. Each of these powers has solidly monu* 
mented itself within, ajid about its walls. A 
narrow space indeed is this to contain the archi- 
tectures of ten empires : or, to be more precise, of 
se^en empires, and of three royal holdings. Yet 
so it is ; and in attestaticm of tJie fiftct, and as a 
oonsequence of it, if at this moment we were 
fitting ourselyes out for a six or twelye months' 
explorative sojourn in the Holy Gity, we should 
thmk it indispensable to pack our portmanteaus 
with books, ancient and modem, which, retro* 
gressiyely catalogued, woidd include-*!. The 
principal modem works or guide-books, which 
show what the Franks haye done in recent times 
in the way of ohurch-building, monasteries^ 
hospitals, hospices, and private residences. IL 
Sucn records as there ma^ be (if any) of Turkish 
doings in the same or smiilar modes i and much 
has been done by the pashas in the repairs of the 
walls, and in alterations and repairs within and 
around the Haranu IIL The Arabic writers 
(they are more than a few), the post*Islamic, and 
the ante-Islamic — such as Abidfeda, and others^ 
in whose writings ii^idental notices, at least, 
occur of the Santeenio structwes of their "Al 
Kuds/' There is much relating to the mosque of 
Omar, fmd of Al Aksa. lY. The entire mass of 
the crusading histories— the writers who are 
brought together in that bulky folio, the '' Gesta 
Dei per Frankoa'' With these there must come 
very many writers of the fifteenth and following 
centuries, who treat of the topogn^hy of Palestine, 
such as AdrichomiuB, isx tne ^*TVi»d.\x\xm.^«src^ 
/Saootad. " V. The Byzantine >iro*«t% ^>aft \«os3a. 
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iipon the churohefl and monastefries of the Holy 
Land; with Frocopius, and his account of the', 
buildings of Justinian; the early Itineraries^ 
Greek and Latin ; and among these Jerome must^ 
find his place. VI. Some of the Greek Fathers — • 
Cyril of Jerusalem and Eusebius. YII. Thef 
Greek and Roman profane historians, in series;^ 
from whom we learn all that can be known of thef 
fate and fortunes of the city after its overthrow^ 
knd durinff the years of its desecration, as thef 
:^lia Capitolina, by heathen temples and their 
impure ntes. YIII. Josephus, and the Book of 
Maccabees, are our authority as to Herod'ij 
structures, of which many unquestionable remains 
are discernible among the ruins of the city; 
The same writer, and perhaps some of the 
rabbis, give the evidence that is required iot 
interpreting the existing remains of the Asmo^ 
nean period; thence-forward, or, we should say; 
higher up, it is — ^IX. To the Hebrew prophets 
and historians that we must look for the light 
we need, so far as the written memorials of thef 
times of Ezra, Nehemiah, Hezekiah, Solomon, 
David, may afford it. 

Thus it appears that, in carrying forward those 
explorations which already have in part been 
made, and which are now m progress, and which 
may be effected hereafter at Jerusalem, what wei 
are doing, and what we shall yet be doin^, is 
this — we are taking up the ancient written 
records of this city, page after page, and we are 
verifying each of our authorities by aid of the 
architectural remains of the same times — even 
from the remotest "^"nxAa, ^ss^tdl \«i ^3Ky& a^. 
It is this Jeru^em ^\aODL^ Xse^w^a. «ss^ ^^^ 
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ancient site^ furnishes the means, and the ma-^ 
terial, for thus collating and yerifying the literary 
records of a people, by means of its extant monu- 
ments. ^ 
'^ Architectural remains, such as those are which 
invite the labours of the antiquary at Athens, and 
at Rome, and at Jerusalem, require to be 
examined in relation to four distinguishable suIk 
jects; — as first — ^the materials (in a geological 
sense) that haye been employed ; and the question 
to be answered is — ^Whence haye these been 
drawn — whether from quarries near at hand, or 
from a remote region P The second of these in-^ 
quiries relates to the style and quality of the 
mason's work — ^that is to say, we haye to note any 
peculiarity that may belong to the mode of 
aquaring blocks of stone, and of fitting them one 
to another, and of placing them in layers ; or to 
the manufacture of bricks, if these are in question. 
The third inquiry is properly architectural, and it 
has respect to the decoratiye style of the structure, 
and its aspect, and its beauty, considered as a 
.work of taste. There then follows the fourth. 
and it is a most important question— Are these 
courses of masonry where we now find them — ^in 
.their original, their primeyal position; or haye 
these blocks been dislodged, and overthrown, and 
tBcattered, and in some after-time reassembled and 
inade use of by the builders of a later period ? 
iThis last is often the determinative inquiry, ii^ 
relation te doubtful points of history ; and in the 
'instance just now before us, it has a peculiai^ 
(significance, inasmuch as there is reason to conjee? 
ture that some, at least, of the ^ndexovsA -n^s^sss^ 
— tiie prodigiojaa blocks, whjBt'^\vgQ5i ^^ V^^^essir 
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geneous structures of the modem Jerusalem tako 
their rest — ^have been dislodged, upheayed, turned 
about, and again replaced^ as at first, more tiian 
once or twice in the lapse of ages. 

To the first of the above-named questions our 
answer is easy ;-^the material of the ancient Jera« 
salem was drawn from quarries quite near at hand : 
it is the lime-stone rock of the very site of the 
city. This has always been supposed; and the 
fSEict has lately been more fully ascertained by 
the explorations of Dr» Barclay,* an American 
physician, and long a resident at Jerusalenu 
Within the vast caverns that undermine Bezeths^ 
and at a great depth below the surface of 4he 

S resent city, the mother rock shows, beyond a 
oubt, what masses have been hewn from it^ 
namely, those large blocks, sixty feet in length) 
which underlie the Haram wall, and the city wall» 
in many places, and much of the interior of the 
city. Ill those caverns, such as we now find 
them, these blocks were squared, and their edget 
bevelled, and their surfaces — the upper and we 
under, were nicely prepared for their adjustments^ 
according to the methods of a highly refined 
masonic art. As to this art of the builder^ it is 
such as could have been practised by none but a 
people well advanced in practical intelligence^ 
and that were in the enjoyment of the opulence 
and the tranquility proper to a secure political 
condition. The mason's work which is peculiar td, 
and characteristic of, the cyclopean substructures 
of the Haram, and the ancient city wall, is cX 
a kind that fixes attention when once it has 
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been seen, and it is sncli as speaks its remote 
origin abnost as intelligiUj' as an insoriptiooft. 
Goiud do. 

The arehitecttsnd charaeteristibs of Jemsakm^ 
as well of the ancient^ as the modem oity^ cannot 
but be intelligible to those who are oonTersactt 
with this branch of antiquarian lore. We easily^ 
read the variona fortunes of the oi^, indicated 
right and left, in-<l)oors and out of doors^ scattered 
upon the sur&ce, and deep m wells^ taaks^ and 
eav^ms, built into wallsy and oonfusedlr ntized 
with the chiselled labours of the workmen of 
otlier ages. The one source of ambiguity is that 
whioh arises from these disorderly commixturesi 
when a fragment^ a eapital, an entablature^ which 
is manifesdy Boanan, or Bysantine^ or Norman^ 
stands so transfixed upon a structure where* 
upon it is embedded, as to oonceal what might 
indicate tiie chroncdogy of the earUer w«^ 
Nevertheless, amid many s«ch indeterminable 
fjoe^ons, there can be no question on the general 
ground, that, in and among the architectural 
remains of Jerusalem, we are looking at speoi>> 
tuens of the builder's art, in all the stages, and 
in all the e^les and fitdiions that have be^ 
longed to it, from the most remote times to &e 
latest 

Aa to the fourth of the above-named heads of 
inquiry, fall c^ historio significance as it is, a 
solution of the ^oblenrs belonging to it must 
await a time when this site shall yield itself up, 
without reserve or restraint^ to the industry and 
intelligence of European antiquarians. 

We have need to be reminded o{ tk<^i&j^>'^&s»^^ 
as we beoome^ iamiliar with liie \>oc^ oS. ^^A^^^^ 
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Testament'm childliood, it is hot until jears loteirf 
that we learn to correct the wrong chronological) 
conceptions which have arisen from the misfj 
adjudgment of them as to. their order of time. 
These early erroneous notions continue to haunt 
the imagination, perhaps through life, and we 
lose sight of, or qmte forget the fact that a period- 
of four or five hundred years intervenes betweeot 
prophets that take their turn to be read, in th^ 
mornings and evenings of a week. Under the 
misguidance of these chronological errors, we ar« 
likeljrto carry forward, into the era of a people's 
maturity, conceptions which belong only to the 
age of their patriarchal and nomadic simplicity^ 
Some few instructed readers of the Bible may be 
quite exempt firom any such misconceptions ; but 
probably it is many that are subject to iJiem^ 
Moreover, the grave tones of the inspired writers^ 
and their singleness of purpose, so unlike the 
conventional and sophisticated manner of other 
writers, favours the idea that the Hebrew natiou 
continued, from age to age, to live on in a condi? 
•tion of pastoral simplicitv. : 

Such was far from bemg their condition ; wid 
emore attentive perusal of the historical books 
of the Old Testament, and of the prophets, will 
suggest, and more than merely suggest the belief 
that this ancient people had reacned a stage of 
advancement in the arts of life — substantial and 
decorative — ^which places them, at the least, on a 
level with any people that were their neighbours 
and contemporaries, or of any that are known to 
us by their records and by their monuments. It 
,ia true that we ate "uaeftL Vi ^Jko&l q£ Solomon's 
tample aa a magx^oeufc ^\2raRX»xfc\ ^3Si^ ^'^ '^ 
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descriptions given of it in the Books of Kings^ 
and Chronicles, conyey an impression rather o9 
its metallic splendour and its richness of decora-! 
tion, than of the cyclopean style of the masonry 
that sustained it. Was it, in truth, a great work 
^l an architectural Benae P This question admits^ 
of a probable answer. The series of prophets,* 
in discharge of their function as the reproyers of 
national sins, mention and rebuke the sumptuous 
style and the luxurious manners of those who 
then were the princes of the people; yet they^ 
make no boast, as if they were proud of th# 
wealth, and the arts, and the instructed skill of 
their countrymen. Nevertheless there occur, int 
many parts of the prophetic writings, incidental 
allusions to the splendour of the private struc-^ 
tures of the city — houseis "of hewn stone, houses 
ceiled with costly woods, decorated with ivor^ 
and gold, and fitted up with every device whicn 
^laborate lusiury might ask for, are spoken of 
even by some of the earlier prophets. We must 
believe, therefore, that the Jerusalem of the 
ancient monarchy was a city of palaces and of 
princely mansions, in constructing which no cost 
had been spared. 

; Here, then, the two portions of an inferential 
argument come into contact ; and it is just at the 
basement line of the palaces and the mansions of 
the ancient Jerusalem that they do so. The junc- 
ture is of this sort; — ^we hold in our hand the 
Various literature of an ancient people ; this MU 
erature has traversed the fields of tmie in those 
several modes of conveyance to which, in th^ 
preceding pages^ we have given atteTv\ioTL\ \^Vi&& 
ihua come into our hands safely \ it otocSkB ^\fi^^ 
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in modes so ma&y and so sure, that now to speak 
of it 88 if it were qnestionafala' wonld be a mm» 
prudery and an affiactation. Up and down 
threagkeut these writings we find imeideBtal 
notices of the smnptuous style of the njpeif 
classes of the people^ in tksir wodes. of liraigi 
and in the deooratu>n of their publie and private 
buildings ; at least it is so aa to what were the 
visible parts of snoh structuxesi Tlw kings and 
the noUes of the Hebrew monarofay were men 
c^ great wealth; ampis reysanes weraat their 
Qommandy and they spent their incomes magnifi^ 
eently. Looking te the dooan»ent»-*tlKe parch* 
ment rolls — the TdsBies of the prophets of those 
ages, suck are the infmnoes we nuist d^ve 
from them. 

But what objects aie titoee &at present them* 
•elves when, with the piek in hand, we go down 
to the levels of the ancient Jerusalemf What we 
there find are courses ai highly- wrought masonry, 
with which, ae to the dimensiDns oi the single 
blocks^ and the labour tibat has been bestowed 
upon them, nothing, can be compared unless iit be 
in Egypt and. at Pumjvrra. The mferenoe is valid, 
namely, that the people of this city — even those 
whose structures, sacred and domestic, underlie 
the monuments of eight or nine successive em- 
pires or kingdoms — the. primeval people — ^must 
nave been wcmthy, and tax advanced in the arts, 
and large also in their conceptions,, and bold in 
their enterprisea They were a people great and 
well civilised, and they were so at a time when, 
as the Greek historian tells us,, the ancestors of 
his nation were p^^.^^ TSi^x^xsLdscs by sea and land, 
and were feeding uigoa^i uAorc^X 
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Such are the conclusions which we arriye at 
after a careM perusal of the literature of the 
Hebrew people, if now, at this day — and yet it is 
in a sense which he did not intend — we Esten to 
the inyitation of one of its poets, who challenges 
us to '^ Walk about Zion, and to go round about 
her,'' and to '^ tell the towers thereof, and to mark 
well her bulwarks, and to consider her palaces ;'* 
for in doing so we shall find the means for 
confirming ourselyes in those convictions, the 
strength of which concerns each of us in the 
most mtimate manner* 
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